AUGUST FIFTEEN CENTS 

















Come on in: 
The water's fine!” 
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“The Standard Railroad of America” 








SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 


8t. Louis and New York ......... 1054 miles 
Chicago and New YorkE..... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New YorkE........ ‘761 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh........... 468 miles 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New York...... 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbu.......... . 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbus......... 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville............ 305 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati........... 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis......... 195 miles 


Frequent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 


“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 








LOGANS 


















PORTY 


nnsylvania 














Short Lines 








FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 


H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - Portland, Ore. 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash. 
M.F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
Cc. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General ee Agent, Chicago, Il. 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, - * Denver, Col. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger ‘Seeun - St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 














This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. | Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ells Fargo Building, Flood Building, 600 Spring Street, 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 

















The Seaside Resort a me i California’’—two er 
lines running to San Francisco eighty miles north, and another 
under course of ee New ino cost over ,000; 
City population 1900, 5595— 1908, 14,200. _ No city in the 
West offers better oe ‘or tment. Write Board of 
Trade for Booklet ‘A. 
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MIRNA HOTE 


The Most Superbly Situated Hotel 
in the World 


Before it lies the complete panorama of the Golden Gate, 
the Bay of San Francisco, the harbor and the re-building city. 








Behind it stretches forty years’ experience in catering to 
the most fastidious travelers of all nations. The present 
management is the identical one which earned for the 
Parace Hore its world wide reputation. 


Magnificently Appointed --- Faultlessly Conducted 


500 beautiful outside rooms --- every one with bath. 
Single rooms, with bath $2.50 upward. Suites, $10 upward. 








UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 


PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 
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THE GOLDEN 
STATE is noted for 
its number and variety 
of mineral springs and 
their valuable mineral 
qualities, but none 

rhaps, are so justly 

amous as the Tuscan 
Mineral Springs, of 
Northern California, 
situated near the thri- 
ving town of Red 
Bluff, Tehama Co. 


Bubbling up from unknown depths, where nature is busily engaged in compounding and mixing the minerals 
which are a cure for scores of chronic diseases not amenable to other forms of treatment, are more than fifty 
springs, all within a surface area of less than one square mile, yet no two are alike, 

The curative power of these waters in chronic cases of rheumatism, stomach, liver and kidney troubles and all 
diseases of the blood is beyond question, as can be testified to by thousands of sufferers from all over the United 
uy who have obtained relief from their use. 

A $60,000 tavern, three stories high, with wide veranda, and containing all of the accessories of the modern 
hotel building, offers to the visitor rest and comfort at all seasons of the year. 

An additional attraction is the new three-story bathhouse just completed at acost of $25,000. The building is 
of concrete and cement andis provided with hot steam rooms, hot and cold mineral tub baths, hot and cold 
mineral and fresh water shower baths, turkish baths, mud baths and a hot plunge. Adjoining is an open air 
plunge bath, 36 x 64 feet in size, with an extreme depth of 12 feet of water. 

Natural gas from one of the springs serves to light and heat both the bathhouse and hotel and is also used 
in evaporating the water from certain oe in the manufacture of salts which have been found valuable in 
the treatment of catarrh and diseases of the stomach. 

These are but a few of the wonders of Tuscan Springs to be found by the invalid in search of health or the 
student in search of knowledge. 

Information in detail may be had by sending for booklets and other printed matter, all of which is free. 

Send 50 cents for . Spring Catarrh Salts, Stomach and Kidney Salts or Good Red Blood Salts. Postage 


seinen Address, E. B. WALBRIDGE, Tuscan Springs, California 














McCloud River Tavern Hotel Tallac 


Opens June Ist 


Lava Springs Resort 


Opens June Ist 


LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 





Most Popular Resort on Lake Tahoe 


Located in the Pines on the TALLAC— 


° offers more as a Summer Resort 
Beautiful McCloud River than any other resort in California, 


having innumerable small lakes 
and streams within a short dis- 
tance of the hotel, in which fishing 
is unexcelled. 








Fishing and Hunting Unsurpassed 








Stopovers will be allowed at 


Sisson by Southern Pacific on Finest Livery in State 
all through tickets. Over 100 head driving and saddle horses 











Write for full particulars. 











For information, rates, etc., apply 


Peck J Judah Co., 789 Market St. 


McCLOUD RIVER R. R. CO. Southern Pacific Information Bureau 


1207 Flood Bldg., San Francisco and Tallac, California 
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“Anyone can get well here”—Admiral Robley D. Evans 
New York World, April 5th, 1908. 


Do you know that the greatest and best equipped hot 
springs in America are in California at Paso Robles? 


NDER the brow of the beautiful Coast Range midway on the Road 

of a Thousand Wonders between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

720 feet above the sea: a forest of magnificent oaks with wild 

mountain streams, old, old mission and mission buildings; and the 
clearest, dryest, purest, most bracing California air. 

And a hotel with fine grounds, unexcelled cuisine, drives, tennis and 
croquet courts—a place like home, big, roomy, tasteful, quiet—like home 
out of doors. 

Yet all this is incidental to the best equipped bath house in America, 
with all apparatus selected and approved by Dr. Simon Baruch, of New 
York, the most eminent authority in America on hydro therapeutics, to make 
most efficient the wonder-working waters of Paso Robles Hot Springs 
—soda, iron chalybeate, mud, sulphur and lithia varying in temperature 
from 60° to 122° Fahrenheit. 


Bubbling up over 2,000,000 gallons per day. 
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HOTEL ARLINGTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
COR, ELLIS AND LEAVENWORTH STREETS AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





(GHIS magnificent, new 
four-story brick and 
steel building, opened 
February 17, 1908, is most 
centrally located, with 
direfi car service to and 
Srom all parts of the city, 
Jerry and railroad depots. 
250 rooms. 100 baths. 
Large and luxurious 
dining room. Every pos- 
sible convenience known 
to modern hoteldom. 
European plan from 
$1.00 per day upward. 
Special rates to permanent 
guests. 








FOR RESERVATIONS OR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


FP. Je FALLON, Proprietor 




















H O.T Ete 
sy ST- FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS.Manager 





cS 4 


oS a tropical 
park, which, in the 
civic center. of 
an Francisco;has 
the Peek fe aspect 
of an old-wor 
squareor Spanish 
Plaza,this hostelry 
marks the ‘farthest 
_advance of science 
in hotel service. 
Rates (European 
lan) 
Rooms - .$ 2°° upward 
» with bath 25° upward 
Parlor, bedroom abath 
from $10°° upward 











SAN FRANCISCO Tre Hotel Holland 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


























3 aa r ie > a : > A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 
— — — Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason, San Francisco, California 
The Hotel Holland Co., Proprietors E. L. Young, Manager 
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New Perkins Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OLD LOCATION NEW HOTEL 

















Planned for accommodation of discerning public. Exquisitely furnished. 
All modern conveniences. Large samplerooms, Liberal number of baths. 
Cafe and Grill with excellent cuisine. Bus meets all trains. European plan. 


RATES: Rooms with privilege of bath, $1.00 and up 
Rooms with private bath, $2.00 and up 


WARREN SWETLAND, Manager 











HOTEL WOODWARD TheDanmoore 


FIREPROOF FAMILY PORTLAND’S NEW HOTEL 


HOTEL 475 WASHINGTON 
Cor. 14th, opp. Heilig Theater 











American or European. 





Convenient to Theaters ‘T ct : PUT 7 
and Shopping District. 2 - ctee tar European Plan—$1I and Up 





Write for rates, reser- rT) attic’ 
vations and booklet +a ayes ne 


Bus Meets All Trains 
DAN J. MOORE, Prop. 





HOTEL WOODWARD 


421 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California HOTEL MOORE—Clatsop Beach, Seaside, Ore.—Open 


Guy K. Woodward- D. O'Donnel all year. For information apply at THE DANMOORE 


























Salt Lake The New | | Nortonia Hotel 
City, Utah WILSON | | ELEVENTH, OFF 


. chee elgg pa ot 
j and Most Modern 
European 7 ay Hotel—Absolutely 


HOTEL Fire Proof 





American and European 
Rates to Families 


Strictly first-class ' ~* a on oe ; Our Bus Meets All Trains 
aia aS — Sample Suites, With 
Visit our Cafe 4 Baths a Traveling Men 




















LAKESIDE INN 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over ! 
beautiful drive. Lakeside has more nat- | 
ural attractions thah any resort in the 
West. Its famous mineral waters have 
fs curative properties for those who are ill, 

© anda tonic for those who are well. 


“Twelve Stories of 
Solid Comfort” 


Building concrete, steel and 
marble. 

Located most fashionable 
shopping district. 

210 rooms, 135 baths. 

Library and bound magazines 
in reading rooms for guests. 

Most refined hostelry in Seattle. 

Absolutely fireproof. 

English Grill. 


Rates $1.00 up 


Fishing and shooting on its own lake, 
in season. Lake encircled by the only 
two-mile auto track in the United States. 
The climate permits it to be an all-year 
round resort. Added to these attractions 
are golf, tennis, riding and driving. 

The hotel is y pletarcoqusty situated, surrounded by flowers and green 
fields; the service is excellent and the cuisine beyond criticism. 

Illustrated booklet free 


LAKESIDE !tNN 
Lakeside, San Diego County, California 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE 


THREE HOURS RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


The Most Delightful Watering Place in the World 


Unsurpassed in location—in the pine forests on beautiful Monterey Bay—combines all the ad- 
vantages of the best seaside and mountain resorts with the luxuries and conveniences of the fin- 
est city hotels. Magnificent golf links—superb motor roads—famous seventeen mile drive. 
Wonderful salmon fishing. Summer rates $3 to $5.50 per day, Ameri- 

can plan. Full information with illustrated literature on request.Address H.R Warner, Msgr. 


‘ ¥ I $i | 
fe ee 














ROYAL HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN—CAFE IN CONNECTION 
Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 











Reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before the fire 
75c, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Weekly rates 

From Ferry, Howard street cars direct. Fourth street cars direct from 
Townsend street depot. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOTEL AUDUBON 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
928 ELLIS STREET 


100 rooms ; centrally located; all modern conveniences; 
comfortable, quiet and homelike. Rates $1.00 per day and 
up. Write for booklet to 

Cc. E. GANTER, MANAGER 








“The House with a Location” 


Hotel Savoy 


Van Ness Ave., cor. Ellis St. 


San Francisco 











San Francisco’s Popular Stopping Place 


GRAND HOTEL 
55 TAYLOR ST. NEAR MARKET 


100 Rooms at $1 Day 50 Rooms at $1.50 Day 
100 Rooms, with Bath, at $2 and $2.50 Day 






















WHEELER’S HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


Ideal summer and winter resort. Open the year round. 
An abundance and variety of hot and cold mineral 
waters. Hotel, cottages and first-class dining room. 
Rates $10 to $18 per week, including baths. Furnished 
cottages for housekeeping. Write for booklet. 

MRS. R. A. BLUMBERG, Proprietor, 
Nordhoff, Ventura County, - - - - - California 
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Among the Pines 
Altitude 2024 ft. The most 


thoroughly equipped 


ranch resort in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Open 
the year round. Rates $8 
to $12 per week. Booklet 
on request. R. F. Warham, Applegate, Placer Co. Cal. 














Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and designed to accommodate persons 
who wish rest or medical treatment. Has a hospital department, operating 
room and every convenience for surgery. All nursing done by the Sisters 
and competent trained nurses. Patients may have choice of physicians. 
Electric elevator and modern conveniences. Large grounds, ideal location 
and perfect climate. 


SEND For Descriptive Boox.tet ro SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA- 
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ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for health- 
seekers, combined with conveniences of a 
n-odern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles from San Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 











ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 


SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 
OR 


ae INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
Ps y FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 





























LONG BEACH SANITARIUM, ‘Onsgeeist: 


A medical and surgical Sanitarium in Southern California by the sea. Affiliated with and established on the 
great BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM plan, and one of the finest and best equipped of its kind west of BATTLE 
CREEK. Building new and strictly modern in every appointment. Fine spacious treatment rooms, where all 
Battle Creek Sanitarium means, methods and appliances are used. Roof garden and sun parlor overlooking the 
Pacific from which come the gentle, cool, refreshing ocean breezes, that make the summer climate of Long Beach 
the finest in the world. Tennis court and other outdoor sports. A health home. Excellent service and every 
accommodation for one’s comfort. Reasonable rates. Visitors welcome. For further particulars, address 














PARAISO 


HOT SPRINGS || KLAMATH 


Grandest and most accessible of all year 


round resorts. Mildest winters in Cali- 
fornia. Only hot soda, iron and sulphur 
Baths in California. (Guaranteed to cure 


rheumatism and all stomach troubles. 


Expert masseurs. $12.00to$16.00 per week. 
Baths free. Take “Coaster” arriving at 
Springs at 1.30 pm. Waters awarded First 


Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 


RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS Is a fine Health and Pleasure 


| . . 
Open the entire year. Steam and | Resort in the mountains of 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- | = 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. | northern California. Apply to 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, | 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and | 
nervous troubles. Montgomery water | 


unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage | PECK-JUDAH CO., 789 MARKET ST, 


daily except Sundays. Long distance 
telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, | SAN FRANCISCO 


J. H. RICH ARDSON Or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Cal., for Folder 
. ‘ . . : CALIFORNIA 
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One of the world’s 
most curative Springs. 
One of America’s most 
comfortable 









8 


te: ¢ 
in 1. > hed 
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Two and 
: one-half hours and refined 
THE HOTEL AT BYKON 
: Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any from : h ] © 
Sis Gouth Spring Bt. Loe Angeles, St ts Sen France. ot = Sam Francisco osteiries 

























LAKE INDEPENDENCE 


Sixteen miles from Truckee. Splendid trout fishing 
othe in lake and stream, hunting, boating, driving and 
| riding. Good bathing beach. Table unexcelled, For 
a | particulars address 
J MISS RUSSELLA WARD, 

| Lake Independence Hobart Mills P. 0. 





Ale [AHOE 











| § Or Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Co., James 
I IBER | Y INN | Flood Building, San Francisco. 








LAKE TAHOE 
ing, electric lights, Just the place for a restful, com- a ee ee eee 
fortable vacation Prices moderat icici lent bathing fishing, bathing, mountain climbing, riding, driving, 
Write at once for reservations—Booklet on application. tennis, croquet and other attractions. 


FOR TERMS AND BOOKLET ADDRESS 
A.R. Sprague & Co., 704 J Street, Sacramento, Cal. E. B. SMITH & CO., STATELINE, CALIFORNIA 


Everything new, fresh and homelike—modern plumb- 


The Hotel at Al-Tah the sh f th e 
dla faneue Lake Taiee Opekiyie ||| Lakeside Park 
| 
| 
| 
| 








































2 t. [Tamalpais 


»-. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 








is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trp to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Franciscc San Francisco California 
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the 
Trip 
Up 
Mount 
Shasta 
Start 
from 











SISSON 


One and a half days for the round trip; guides, horses and outfits furnished. 
California State Hatchery on grounds of Tavern. Full 


Finest of fishing and hunting in season. 


TAVERN 


A delightful outing. 


information any Southern Pacific Agent or SISSON TAVERN. 











Hunting, Fishing, Boating 


CAMP LIFE ii 'tcsioor Sports 


Get close to nature for a week or two. 


FURNISHED TENTS AND COTTAGES AND 
EXCELLENT DINING SERVICE 


San Antonio Canyon Camp 


at the foot of ‘‘Old Baldy,” at an elevation of 4700 ft., 
is conveniently reached by the Southern Pacific and 
Salt Lake railroads via Ontario, and Santa Fe via 
Upland, thence to terminus of electric line, where 
stage connections are made. 


For rates and information address 
Ontario Power Company, Owners, Ontario, Cal. 


or, Sunset Magazine Information Bureau, 
600 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 

















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY TO THE EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W.J.SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 


General Agent, 36 Powell Street General Agent, 544 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, Cz alifornia. 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, ‘lexas 

















AGO MINN x a 
iN MINNE ADO] Oils} 


GA 
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< 


NEW ramet 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and other iniemation ¢ Ege of its own 
and connecting 1 


La. H. HANSON, P.T.M._S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 


THE ALL RAIL TRIP 


Daily train service to El Portal at the park line. Observation- 
parlor car from which to view the Merced canyon. Only a 
few hours’ ride from Los Angeles or San Francisco. Connects 
with Southern Pacific or Santa Fe at Merced. 


\ eee a) THE STAGE COACH TRIP 















VOSEMITEVA 
“RAILROAD CO- 


A grand ride through the Yosemite Park, from El Portal to 
your hotel or camp in the valley, taking in many points of 
interest—including El Capitan, Bridal Veil Falls, Sentinel 
Rock, Yosemite Falls, etc. 





THE YOSEMITE VALLEY and MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


The popular trip of the .eason. An ideal outing amid the grandeurs of Yosemite. Cost now 
reduced to popular prices. Ample hotel and boarding-camp accommodations, or private 
camping for those who prefer it. Surroundings perfect for rest and recreation. For through 
rates and connections inquire of any Southern Pacific or Santa Fe ticket agent. 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


O. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager, MERCED, CAL. 


























Mariposa Grove 


Big Trees | Camp 
T\ da, 0) Visitor for Wawona and | Yosemite 


the Big Trees now make 


the trip from Yosemite | | NOW OPEN 


Valley instead of from | | 
























Raymond, as formerly, 


one extra day only being | | Electric Lighted—Improved and 
_ required forthe roundtrip. | | Enlarged— Accommodations for 
400 persons—The most beauti- 
Your visit to Yosemite fully located camp in Yosemite— 
will not be complete Why not spend your vacation 
without Wawona and there? Rates $2.00 per day. 
the Big Trees. | Special rates by the week. 
| 
Write for beautiful illustrated | Under Sentinel Hotel management. 


folder and full information to 
Write for reservations to 


A. S. MANN, Agen | 
YOSEMITE STAGE & eres J. B. COOK, Prop. 
arket Stree | 
aejon Pacice ||| YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 
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COLDENS TATE 


» ae 
Y ee, f ~< 
V4 - Z H 





Daylight train through the golden- 
laden orange groves of Southern 
California—past the old Missions— 
along the great Salton Sea and by 


U Mexico’s border scenes. 
A 
of 


ms Low Round-Trip 
) Rates East . 


Sold many days in August and September 
Stopovers and long time limits 
allowed 


















Z 
a” 
7 


Ze 
ee 


Drawing room sleeping cars, dining service unsur- 
passed, open air observation rotunda, parlor car, 
ibra , di oungi oom - 
library and cafe. Ladies’ lounging r » gentle 
men’s smoking apartment. 





Ask any agent 


Southern Pacific 4 


Rock Island Lines 


TICKET OFFICES 
882 Market St. 884 Market St. 14 Powell St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ing at San Antonio for Oklahoma, Shrev_- 








W. S. ST. GEORGE 


adhe 518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING 





JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT = _gp- PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
TRAveEL BY **FHE KATY’? 


Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate points, also through standard sleepers connect- 


port, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. KANSAS ciTy @ Nt 
For information inquire at any office of +S LOUIS 
the Southern Pacific Company. 
@ SAN PARSONS @ 
: FRANCISCO 
FORT : 
© WORTH Ld 
Los € i Ny 
ANGELES . y 
aan DALLAS \J Ni ee 
e) :f, Pi 4 
- NY 
ANTONIO Z & 5 

































One of the Most Attractive Beach Resorts 
on the North Pacific Coast is 


NORTH 
BEACH 


Near the mouth of the Columbia River, on the 


Washington Side, reached from the City of 
Portland, Oregon, on the splendid excursion 


Steamer T. J. POTTER 


In about six hours. It is upward-of twenty miles 
long, very broad and level and almost as compact 
as a composition pavement. It is dotted its entire 
length with towns, cottage settlements, tent cities, 
villas, fine hotels and all the amusement accessories 
of a popular summer beach resort. It’s the place 
to go for rest, health and a good time. Thou- 
sands go there for their summer outing. 77y Zt. 


The Potter will sail 
every day except Sun- 


days during the sum- 


See published 
mer season. schedule. 


ot RN CR TES 5 RN SE IES 
Fare from Portland, round trip 
Saturday to Monday tickets 


Low excursion rates prevail from all points on the 
lines of the 


Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
RR RCE eR aL RRMA 


Purchase tickets and make res- 
ervations at city ticket office, 
Third and Washington Streets, 
Portland, or inquire of any O. R. 
& N. agent elsewhere for in- 
formation 


WM. McMURRAY 


General Passenger Agent 


PORTLAND . OREGON 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Arizona &S New Mexico 


e 
Jas. Cocguuoun, President. h auUWway NorMAN CARMICHAEL, Second Vice-Pres. 


J. G. Hopkins, First Vice-President. A. T. THomson, Secy. and Treas. 














Geo. A. WacstaFF, Superintendent. 


General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 





HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El] Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 












st 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers ; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 





between Chicago 
and the Pacific & 
Coast, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific <a 


& North Western Line 


The electric lighted Overland Limited between Chicago and 
San Francisco and Chicago and Poriland, the electric lighted 
Los Angeles Limited between Chicago and Los Angeles (via the 
Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific & Salt Lake Route) and 
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the China and Japan Fast Mail between Chicago, San Francisco, 
4 TheOnly Double Track RailwayBetween 
ChicagoandtheMissouriRiver 
West FR of excellence. Low one way and round trp rates in 
effect to and from Chicago and all points east. Daily 
car reservations, maps and booklets on application. 
UNION R.R. RITCHIE, C,A. THURSTON, G.A., R. V. HOLDER, G. A., 
153 Third St., 
an = <td ee 


Los Angeles and Portland, via 
The equipment of these trains is of the highest character 
NE and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 
ys sleeping cars. Train schedules, rates of fare, sleeping 
PA & | F | 1 — Gen.  y Pacific Coast, 605 So. Spring St., Fes 












ca Lt ~ 
0 W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., 
Ven Chicago & North Western Railway, 
RUS n a CHICAGO, ILL. 
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__ 6000 Feet Elevation 


on-aiane 


la Casa Grande (Hotel) | Mt. Wilson Hotel and iiieal 





Seventeen miles from Los Angeles. Sierra Madre car from Los An- 


In the beart of beautiful Pasadena. All cars pass the door. Ameri- geles to foot of tr: iil; then animals to the summit. Los Angeles office, 
can Plan. Comfortable, homelike; $200 to $4.00 a day; special weekly Peck-Judah Co., 5538. Spring St.; Pasadena Office, Hotel Green. Strain’s 
rates. W. H. KINDIG, Manager, Pasadena, California. Camp and Sturtevant’ s Camp open June Ist. F. B. ROSS, Manager. 











Mr. H. R. Warner, Manager Hotel Del Monte, writes: 


“We have not kept any record of the inquiries made 
by writers referring to ‘SUNSET’ who have asked for 
information and folders, but we are well aware of the 
fact that these inquiries are ten to one of any other 
publication.” 
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THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
IN THE SERV- 
ICE AND DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO 
THE INTER- 
ESTS OF THE 
ENTIRE NAVY 


MAILED TO 
ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE UNITED 
STATES OR TO 
ANY SHIP IN 
THE NAVY FOR 
$1.50 PER 
Y E AR 

















An Illustrated Monthly Magazine written and published by men in the U. S. Navy. 


OU are interested in our great American Navy; all Loyal Americans are, but you do not 
get the inside news—the real facts about the life aboard ship. You ‘do not get close 
enough to the men with their joys and troubles. You may know the movements of all 
the Naval Vessels each month. You may know what their crews are do- 
ing—what they are seeing. You may follow the great fleet around the 
world. You may read Naval news written by Naval men who know what 
they are writing. In short, you may be on the inside of everything per- 
taining to the great battleships and the men who run them, by reading 
the navy magazine, ‘Our Navy.” Published monthly at the Naval Train- 
ing Station, San Franci isco, California. 
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The Advertising Medi that r hes the Navy 
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NEWPORT 








YAQUINA BAY 


Oregon’s Matchless Beach Resort 


THE PLACE TO GO FOR PERFECT REST and All 
Sorts of Healthful and Delightful RECREATION 





ITS FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE—Best of food and an 
abundance of it. Fresh water from springs. All modern necessi- 
ties, such as telegraph, telephone; markets freshly provided every 
day. Fuel in abundance. Cottages partly furnished or unfur- 
nished to be had cheap. Strict Municipal Sanitary Regulations 





Summer Excursion Rates 


From all Points in the Northwest onthe Southern Pacific’s 
Oregon Lines and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. 


NEWPORT is reached by way of the Southern Pacific to Albany 
or Corvallis, Oregon, thence Corvallis & Eastern R. R. Train 
service daily and THE TRIP A PLEASURE THROUGHOUT 


Call on any local agent of the Railroads named for “OUT- 
INGS IN OREGON,” telling all about NEWPORT and other 


Oregon pleasure grounds, or write to 


WM. McMURRAY 


General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Co. Lines in Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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A Trip to the Land of 
The Midnight Sun 


In the August issue of The Travel Magazine, F. Louise Warr describes the pleasures 
and advenutres af a trip to the North Cape and the wonder of the Midnight Sun. 
The illustrations are both beautiful and unusual. 


At the Throttle of a Flier 


A thrilling story of his experience in the engine cab of one of the fastest trains in 
the world, rushing from New York to Chicago in eighteen hours and attaining a 
speed of from sixty to a hundred miles an hour, is told by W. De Wagstaffe. Illus- 
trations from photographs. 


From New York to Boston, by Trolley 


8. H. Moore tells about the interesting and historic spots which he visited on this 
trip. Illustrated. 


The Shoshone Country 


This beautiful and picturesque place in the West, has a waterfall considerably higher 
than Niagara. H. Prime Kieffer describes a trip to this little-visited region, and 
better than words can picture, its beauties are set forth by some remarkable 
illustrations. 


Along Thames Waters 


One of the great summer attractions of London, is the Thames River, upon whose 
banks our English cousins find such pleasant opportunities for summer outings. 
Boughton Wilby tells in a charming way, of the joys of punting along that historic 
river. Illustrated. 


The Calendar of Travel 


Many attractive midsummer resorts are described in the Calendar of Travel, includ- 
ing the Highlands of Ontario, the Rangeley Lakes District, the Maine Woods, the 
Michigan Country and the Middle West, the Columbia River District and the 
Canadian Resorts such as the Muskoka Lakes, the Temagami Country, the Saguenay 
River and Lake St. John, etce., ete. 











Price, 15 Cents a Copy, at all News stands, or by Mail. One Dollar a year in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, Phiippines, City of Panama and the Canal Zone, Guam and Tutuila, Samoa. 
To Canada and all‘countries not mentioned above, Extra Postage of 50 Cents a Year. 


Travel 


Magazine 


‘It brings the Whole World to the Library Table.’’ 
325 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 





This number is especially strong in 


FICTION 
“SALTHAVEN” By W. W. Jacobs 


WHEN THE WATERS WERE OUT By Max Pemberton 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA By Maarten Maartens 
THE SUFFRAGETTE By Frank Savile 
THE ROSES OF LOVE By Winifred Graham 
THE BURGLAR AND THE ‘“‘SANDOW GIRL’”’ By George F. Bird 
THE DRUMS OF DOOM By Gerald Villiers-Stuart 


This month’s colored section—one of exceptional interest—bears the title : 


CHILD BEAUTY 


The Ideals of Representative Lady Artists. 


How are these photographs regarded from the painter’s standpoint? Which are 
the types of childish beauty as rendered by the camera which most appeal to them? 
We have submitted the question to a number of lady artists who are so much more 
successful, as a rule, than their brothers of the brush in the portrayal of children and 
in the management of them as sitters. 





MR. W. HEATH ROBINSON AND HIS WORK 


A fully illustrated article on “Mr. W. Heath Robinson and His Work,” in which 
we learn many interesting particulars of the artist’s methods and see how his drawings 
are evolved. Humor, it is said, is the salt of life, and this being so the advent of a 
new humorist bearing fresh supplies of that condiment ought to be a matter of vital 
importance to the public. 


MY AFRICAN JOURNEY 
V.—THE KINGDOM OF UGANDA 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 


Mr. Churchill grows enthusiastic over the wonderful Kingdom of Uganda—its 
scenery, vegetation, climate and people. He illustrates his narrative with some 
remarkably interesting photographs. 


REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS.—Chapter IV 
By SIR JOHN HARE, the famous English actor. 


SOME QUEER INVENTIONS. 
MUSICAL JOKES. By J. F. Rowbotham, M. A. Illustrated by Tom Browne. 
AN INQUISITION IN LEATHER. By W. H. Richards. 


An article describing an extraordinary collection of nearly a thousand effigies in 
leather which stood at one time in the Council Chamber of the Inquisitors at Lisbon. 


SOME MUCH-DISCUSSED PUZZLES. CURIOSITIES. 
THE HOUSE OF ARDEN. 











Do not fail to get the August Number 


The “STRAND’’—the Magazine with a Distinct Individuality. 
15 Cents a Copy - - - - - $1.50 a Year. 


Of all Newsdealers and 
The International News Company, ** 8 York Oty 
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1908 EDITION of the NEW 


AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Fifteen Massive Volumes. 10,000 Double Column Pages. 100 Superb Maps. 
Hundreds of Illustrations and Colored Plates. Bound in Half Morocco. 


HALF PRICE 


$39.00 Buys this Regular $75.00 Set and Two 
Years’ Subscription to SUNSET MAGAZINE 


The Book Bargain of the Century, submitted for your ex- 
amination, then, $3.00 on acceptance and $3.00 a month 
10c a day pays for these books. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, through a cash purchase of 5,000 sets, is able to make this un- 
paralleled offer to its subscribers for a limited time. Each subscriber to SUNSET 
for two years is entitled to subscribe for one set of the Encyclopedia. Present sub- 
scribers can renew their subscriptions for two years. 


Such an opportunity will not occur again 
FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TO 


SUNSET LIBRARY CLUB 


948 Flood Building, San Francisco Car 
PH PM FE 
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$100 for Photographs 


THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE IS OFFERING 
$20.00 EACH FOR THE BEST FIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRA- 

TING THE FOLLOWING 
QUOTATIONS 


“I am declined into the vale of years.’’— Shakespeare 
“My salad days when I was green in judgment.’’—Shakespeare 
“Halcyon Days.”’—Shakespeare 
“In measureless content.”’— Shakespeare 
“She’s all my fancy painted her: 
She’s lovely, she’s divine.’’— Mee 








Anyone may submit as many photographs as he or she may 
desire. One prize of $20 will be given for the best illustra- 
tion of each quotation. 


To amateur photographers these lines should be rich in 
suggestion. A photograph must illustrate the spirit of a 
particular quotation; beyond that we impose no condition. 


Competition ends October 31, 1908. 
CASH PRIZES FOR STORIES 


Tue BoHeMiAN MaGazine is also offering $1,000, as prizes 
for the best stories: $500 for the first prize, $175 for the 
second, and substantial prizes for others. 


THe Gray Goose MaGazine, under the same _ editorial 
management, offers $500 in prizes for stories. 


Buy the July Bonemian or Gray Goose at any news stand 
for particulars, or address as below. 








THE BOHEMIAN 


DEPOSIT N.Y. 
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Good Things 


FOR SUMMER READING 











HEART THROB Ye Old Scrap Book, the mighty seller. 
The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished four years ago, and every year the 
demand increases. It is unique, nothing just like it; a book that critics favor 
because it takes hold of the people. If you see it, you want it. Compiled by 
fifty thousand people. You ought, we all ought to know what is treasured in 
the hearts of the American people, and ‘Heart Throbs’’ has it. 
At Book Stores or of CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., $1.50 


THE HAPPY HABIT By Joe Mitchell Chapple. Irrepres- 


sible good humor, the cool invigor- 
ating breezes of good cheer and 
fellowship characterize this book. Wide-awake living, wholesome thinking and 
the cultivation of vigorous happiness during days but ‘dull and hoary” and days 
of balmy joy, find utterance in “Happy Habit.” Every spark and gleam, every 
clear note and ringing ery comes forth from the real lives of real men known in- 
timately by the author. 

At Book Stores or of CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., $1.50 


A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed. A story that is a story; interesting, sweet and wholesome; 
Colonial days come very near and lifelike; and perennial girlhood stands out as 
it was then and still is to-day. A Southern Colonial story of rare beauty. 

At Book Stores or of CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., $1.00 


WilLIAM HOWARD TAFT, American 


By Robert Lee Dunn. A copiously-illustrated biography of the Republican 
candidate for President of the United States, contains 263 pages of interesting 
flashes on his life, his work and travels. 


At Book Stores or of CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., $1.00 

















Any one of these books and the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE ($1.50) FOR ONE YEAR, $2.00 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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your present occupation 


APPLY TO 


JOHN BROWN 





SUNSET—ADVERTISING 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get yourname on your own Real Estate Signs — big money 1n it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Representative. Write tor 62-page book, Free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1743 Reaper Block, Chicago 





SING FAT CoO.,, Inc. 


The Famous Oriental Bazaar 
Wholesale and Retail 
S. W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 
Brancues: Post Street and Van Ness Avenue, Sawn Francisco 
550 South Broadway, Los AncELEs 
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FOR GIRLS 


Being only six miles from 


Boston, our students can enjoy 
the privileges of the city in 


Mount Music, Art, Culture, and yet 

have outdoor life in the most 
charming residential suburb of 
New England 


Advanced, Elective, General 

Courses in French, German, 

a History, Literature, English, 
Spani i Voice 


Spanish, Italian. Piano, 


and Violin with NOTED men. 
Domestic Science. (Write 


Illustrated Catalog 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (HAR. ) 
98 Summit Street 


Newton, Mass. 











SCHUSSLER 


peOIHERS 





Pictures 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 
MIRRORS SUITABLE 
for STORE, or HOME 

ARTISTS MATERIALS 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 








1218-1220 SUTTER ST. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
FACTORY: 326-338 GROVE STREET 














Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 








THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it wel For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
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== Enurational = 








HealdsGlleges 


San Francisco, gene Los Angeles, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Riverside, 
Long Beach; Ocean Park, Reno, Santa Cruz 
For information vaanting z all schools, 
Address, E, P. HEALD, 425 McAllister St., 





San Francisco 
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You - STAMMER? 


Why gv through life with halting tongue when positive:y we can cure you? 
Expense is smali. We can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NO PAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 
PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON’ - 
School of Expressien, Los Angeles. 


D Oo 1B I N Ss oO N Tenth year. Speaking voice, litera- 


ture, interpretation. Special course in platform and dramatic work. Practical 
stage training. A school of resul's. Write. 


Manzanita Hall? 


Proximity to University offers 
exceptional opportunities for culture. Small dormitories under 
separate masters. Sunshine in every room. Remarkable health 
record. A catalogue on request 16th year opens August 24. 

J. LE ROY DIXON, Principal. 











Life of mountain, valley, sea. 

















Los Angeles, California—An English 
and Cc Raoatneng Boarding and $e School for boys and young men 
WALTER J. BAILEY, A M., Principal. 
CataLocug Freg upon request 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“TIT do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 
ArTHuR Crosby, D. D., Head Master. 
ARVARD SCHOOL--Military 
Los Angeles, California. Boarding and Day School. Fits for College and 
Business. Fourteen Masters. Ten Acre Athletic Field. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. aster. 











GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Litt. D., Head 


COYNE IRADESCHOOL 
Llectricity Plumbing, Plastering, 





bricklay/ng. Day EN/ght. No Books. 


free Catalogue. Scholars /5 to 30 years old 
ENTERNOW 230 84ST SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HICKS SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


_A Boarding and Day School for Boys 
Sixth year begins September 17th. R. M 








Thorough Work in small classes 
HEGGIE, A. M., Head Master. 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


(For Boys) Belmont, California 
believes that it reasonably well meets the educational re- 
quirements of thoughtful and careful parents. A Catalogue 
and Book of Views will give detailed information. 

W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard) Head Master. 
W. T. REID, Jr., A. M. (Harvard) Asst. Head Master. 

















SANTA BARBARA 
TDI 
Own building, _— surroundings, finest climate in the world, all depart- 
ments. Address E. B. Hoover, Principal, Santa Barbara, California. 
ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 


new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


~ SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Trains young men for operators—positions guaranteed and 
tuition refunded. Salaries $75 to $90 month. Address, 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hibernia Building, San Francisco, or 306 12th Street, Oakland 


IRVING INSTITUTE % 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Twenty-ninth year. 


2126 California Street, San Francisco 
fusic, languages, art, elocution. 
All grades. Accredited to vie universities. New term opens 
Monday, August sane 
ISS ELLA M. PINKHAM, Principal 


MISS HARKER’ °s SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 


New building, large grounds; number limited; accredited to colleges. 
Primary and Intermediate Departments. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, » San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 
when competent. Catalogue. 


THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


IOOL that gives the most practical modern edu- 
po College of Engineering, Normal School of 
Manual Training, Art and Domestic Economy. Lo- 

cated in the most beautiful residence city in California. 
New campus of 20 acres, faculty of 40, student body of 
400. Manual Training Academy prepares for leading 
Colleges and Universities. Boarding hall for boys. Gym- 
nasium, athletic grounds. Expenses moderate. Send for 
Sak a Pasadena, Calif., Arthur Henry Chamberlain, 
B. . M., Acting President. 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


College Preparatory ni School for ~ ei 
Small classes. Individual attention. Gymnasium, quarter-mile track, ath- 
letic fields and tennis courts. Especially healthful location, an hour from 


New York. F.C. WOODMAN, Headmaster. 


FREE KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Of GoLpEN GATE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION (accredited 
by State BoarpD OF EpucaTion), 1844 Polk street, S. F. 

MISS VIRGINIA FITCH, President. 
MISS ANNA M. STOVALL, Principal. 























Address: 


you 
CAN 





BE A. NURSE 







™4You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $12 to $30 per week in a 
t profession by our simple HOME STUDY 
requiring small expense anda part of your 
e. Our school is the oldest in the world 
nursing by correspondence. Our medical 
staff has entire charge of all correspondence, and are 
men of long experience. Our diplomas are recognized by leading physicians 
and hospitals. Send to day for booklet telling all about nursing--SENT FREE 
CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL OF NURSING, 1220-46 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il] 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 





REAL ESTATE—California 
~ IF YOU DESIRE TO PU RCH: ASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. C utting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. 








Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGE NcY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and _ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


BUY RICH LEVEL LAND in Alameda county. The 
hub of California—the heart of western civilization. Just 
across the bay from San Francisco. Finest vineyards, 
orchards, gardens and nurseries. Water, electricity, tele- 
phone, telegraph, beautiful roads, etc. Within one hour of 
a market of 750,000 people. Southern Pacific and West- 








ern Pacific railroads with two stations on the land. Five 
acres will make you independent for life. Only $125 per 
acre and up according to location. Easy payments. Rich 


Valley Land Company, 546 Market st., San Francisco, 


California. 


SUNNYVALE—The town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co.,” .. Sunnyvale, Santa_ Clara’ county, California. 


~ FIVE DOLLARS PER MONTH will “buy you a 
beautiful ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of 
sunny San Diego, southern California’s most delightful 
home place. Most rapidly developing city on the coast. 
Absolutely safe, remunerative proposition from thoroughly 
reliable company. Write to-day for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS—I buy 
lands and ranches. Write for full particulars. 
Palen, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y 


BE: AUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in pSaa S., deep 
rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, no fogs, best 
climate. Railroad building, free literature. W rite, The 
May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, California. 


CALIFORNIA LAND, $1 an 
balance, entire purchase, 
Francisco; no taxes; no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, 
clear; ready to plow; under irrigation; perpetual water 
right; immediate possession given; particulars, maps, peat 
cae free. Stevinson Colony, 1414 Market St., San 

rancisco. Room 40 


REAL ESTATE—Idaho 


YOU CAN BUY choicest irrigated land at $35.00 per per 
acre at Mountain Home, aho. Land which will be 








and sell California 
H. O. 


acre, cash 
20c week per acre; 


payment; 
close to San 





worth, when improved and in alfalfa, $200.00 per acre; 
when bearing fruit, $500.00 and more per acre. Careful 
investigation will convince. H. H. Milburn, Empire 


Building, Seattle, Wash. 


REAL ESTATE-—M iscellaneous 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate 
business; no capital required; we teach the Lusiness by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co., 1785 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other advertisement in 
this magazine. 











- PATEN TS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. - >> & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Established 1869. 





REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON—The most famous apple 
district on the Pacific Coast. Yet development of industry 
is in its infancy. Splendid opportunities now. Write for 
full information and attractive literature free. W. J. 
Baker & Co., Hood River, Oregon. 


HOOD RIVER raises the world’s highest-priced apples. 
3uy fruit land while prices are rational. Write for 
information. MacRae & Angus, Chamber of Commerce, 

















Portland, Oregon. 
MONEY FOR YOU if you buy land in Umatilla 
County, Oregon. I have a large list of wheat, alfalfa, 


and fruit ranches for sale. Write for literature. A. O. 


Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 





PEARS, peaches, apples, apricots, grapes, cherries reach 
perfection in Rogue River Valley. World’s record price 
for fruit held here. Other splendid advantages. and 
$25 to $200. See page ad Medford. Write us for full 
information. Dressler & W ood, Medford, Oregon. 


~ HOMESTE ADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys. south 
central Oregon’ s fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and genera! 
farming lands in Oregon's big inland empire. Genial climate, 
excellent water, every acre smooth and tillable. For partic- 
ulars write T.M. oO’ Connell, locator and agent, Lakeview, Ore. 


SEND FOR, FREE LITERATURE about Oregon 
lands, cheap unimproved, higher-priced improved, suburban 
adapted to platting, or city lots. Potatoes, fruit raising, 
sheep, hogs and livestock, poultry, gardening and dairying 
will make you a splendid living in a climate, free from 
cold. Room 1189, Che amber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 











JACKSONVILLE, OREGON—Home of the Flaming 
Tokay. Best location in the Rogue River V alley. Choice 
grape, peach, pear, apple and walnut lands at prices lower 


than other sections. W. W. Irving & Co. 

WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, Medford, Oregon. Larg- 
est and oldest real estate brokers in southern Oregon. 
Twenty-five years selling Rogue River Valley lands. 


Refer to any bank in Medford. 


ASHLAND THE BEAUTIFUL—town of homes, ‘health, 
happiness. We have fifty acres adjoining the town, several 
acres in town, hill place, containing ten acres of new 
orchard, best apples and pears, besides some bearing 
fruit, berries and grapes; about ten acres too steep for 
cultivation; balance fine fruit and grape land; some poor 
buildings; streams and springs where water may be 
stored; $50 per acre, cash. Nine acres in city, nicely 
situated on elevation; very productive; all varieties fruit 
and berries, bearing; good house and barn; price, including 
five acres brush land—14 acres all told—$5,000. Agents 
for the famous Helms orchard lands and adjoining tracts. 
This, land includes the eight acreseof orchard netting 
$12,000 in 1907, and showing good prospects for 1908. 
For further particulars see Yockey & Beaver, Ashland, 
Oregon. Correspondence solicited. 


SATISFIED? If not take a look at ‘Ashland, O Oregon. 
A delightful place for a home—schools, churches, fruit, 
water. Write G. F. Billings. Established 1883. Bank 
references. \Buy your ticket direct to Ashland. See 
page ad in this magazine. 


YOU CAN BUY RIGHT— 
water right, 7-room house, 
alfalfa. Best of fruit land. For particulars write C. 
Gillette, Ashland, Oregon. See Ashland ad. 

PRICES HAVE GONE UP in Oregon, ‘but 3 in this b beau- 
tiful valley we can sell you, fruit, dairy and farm lands 
reasonably. Write for free booklet and prices. McCourt & 
Peebler, Albany, Oregon. 


COOS BAY, OREGON, is destined to be a large ship- 
ping port; the second largest harbor and coaling station 
on the Oregon coast to-day; the land of destiny and of 
greatest opportunity. We are selling lots in Belmont 
addition to Empire City on the peninsula at $125 to $150, 
50 x 100, on easy terms. This property will bear investiga- 
tion and will speak for itself. Maps and full particulars 
sent on agg RE to The Coos Bay Land and Investment 
Co. (Inc. 1890), 258% Thirteenth st., Portland, Oregon. 


232 acres, 115 cleared, with 
outbuildings, 30 acres in 
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REAL ESTATE—Washington 
FORTY-ACRE FRUIT FARM, well improved; 4,200 
bearing trees, principally apples of best marketable 
varieties; near city of 40,000; price, $10,000. Brisbin, 
Smith & Livesey, Bellingham, Vash 


DO YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or country property? We handle Tacoma and 
Puget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand is great. Write us for = 
particulars. Ballard & Co., 11742 8. 10th st., Tacoma,Wash 


KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama “ ad. 7 


IRRIGATED FRUIT ‘LAND IN WASHINGTON— 
10 acres will give you a home and independence or make 
an excellent investment. Write for free booklet. The 
Palouse Irrigation and Power Co., Department G, Seattle. 











FREE TRIP to Tacoma, Wash. Ask for full particulars 
and _ booklet illustrating the ‘“‘New York of the Pacific.” 
National Land Company, 401 to 421 California Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 200 | 
Central Building, Los Angeles. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle | 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1808 | 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1022 San Pedro | 
street, Los Angeles, California. 

HOME FOR INVALIDS IN LAKE CO.—A pleasant 
country home in view of lake, valley and mountains. Grad- 
uate nurse; hydrotherapy; massage; fresh fruit, vegetables, 
cream. Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Guptill, Lakeport, Lake Co., Cal, 


SUPPLIES 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE START YOU ina permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital, You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References given. . «2 
statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 203 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUCCESS IN MINING OR OTHER INVESTMENTS 
depends on successful environment, reasonable capitaliza- 
tion, equitable promotion, and competent management. 
Montana and Idaho mining companies pay dividends 
greater than all other states combined, Mexico, Canada and 
Alaska. Booklet of ‘‘facts’” free. Mark E. Davis, 1004 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to sell “Sagene.” 
Stops falling hair. Made from pure herbs. Quick seller. 
sig commission. Send reference if you mean business. 
Address Sagene Company, Covina, California. 


BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS in two years. Let as 
start you in the collection business. No capital needed; 
big field. We teach secrets of collecting money; refer 
business to you. Write to-day for free pointers and new 
plan. American Collection Service, 37 State, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


ENTIRE BOND ISSUES of mercantile, manufacturing, 
or public service corporations bought and sold. Loans $50,- 
000 and up to established houses. Pacific Coast investments 
handled. Confidential reports. Real estate loans. Accounts 
handled for investment. W.U.code. Lewis N. Rosenbaum 
Co., Inc. Assets $100,000. Washington Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


A GOOD AGENT in every town for an pice specialty 
of merit. 1439 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 


TRAVELING SAL ESMEN earn larger ae than 
any other class of men in the world, and then expenses 
besides. We will teach you to be one in eight weeks by 
mail and assist you to secure a position. We place our 
graduates with the best firms in the United States. If you 
are ambitious, and want to increase your earnings, write 
for free catalogue, ‘‘A Knight of the Grip,” and list of good 
positions now open. Address Dept. 120, Nat’l Salesman’s 
Training Assn., Monadnock Bik., Chea Branches, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. Write nearest office. 


HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 


CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO, W. O. Bowers, 
roprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
fest throughout. $1.00 per day and up. 
































SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, Sam- 
son Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices right. 





BICYCLES—Vacation bicycles, new tires, newly 
enameled. Ready to ride, $6 up. Good tandems $10 up. 
All high-grade makes. Send oo catalogue. Deningers, 
335-345 North st., Rochester, New York. 


WE HANDLE FAC TORY PRODUCTS on consignment 
and are well equipped to promote sales. Corps of sub- 
agents available. California Agencies Co., 1000 Call 

Suilding, San Francisco. 





FILING IN SIGHT. By the Thomas Loose Card Book, 
the new filing device, every card filed in sight. No 
dead matter accumulates. Everything at your finger tips. 
Endless adaptation. Send for descriptive catalogue. The 
—— Card Book Company, 66 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 














THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always come. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


GOING TO BUILD? Our handsome 1908 bungalow book, 
53 cents. Scores of artistic, low-priced bungalows and 
plastered houses, with floor plans and _ costs. lans $5.00 
and up. E. W. Stillwell & Co., Dept. X, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED to sell various lines of 
goods to the trade and consumers. Liberal terms and large 
profits. Permanent business opportunities. California 
Agencies Co., 1000 Call Building, San Francisco. 

















Models from Life. Beautiful Ster i 
List with 100 miniature and two cabinet photos, "gi: oe 
S. Recknagel Nachf, Munich, I, ich, I, Germany. 


Tt} OF LIFE,’’ on Child, Home, Love, Marriage, Health, 
Pleasures, Treatments, etc. (illus. and plates). 512 
pages, $1.00 (worth $5.00) Postpaid. (Cat. free.) 
Send stamps, M. 0., money or check to S. S. Stevens 


“Special,” $1 Pub. Co., 117 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


pic tiiadiaiae tg PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 


tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all 
# We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, ete. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it Astonishing Opportunity in any 
lecality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls, the- 


atres, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night 
Others do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free 


11484 Scott St., San Francisco, California he 


New York Motion Picture Co., 
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If you are undecided as to the arrangement of your permanent home. 
buy one of these pretty little portable cottages; then move it to rear for 
servant, sellor rent. Write for booklet 
PACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Manufacturers of the ‘‘Barker’’ Portable and Ready Made Cottages, 
Alameda & Topeka Sts.  Garazes, Offices, ete Los Angeles, Cal. 
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is to the West, what the 
a 1] 1S ce ““Century’’ Plant 
is to the East; that is 


Perfection in the Art of Printing 


@ Our friends, patrons and the public generally are invited to 
inspect our new home. 
for the purpose of showing you through the new home and our 
immense establishment. 


We have an attendant specially detailed 





machinery experts. 





We print Sunset Magazine, 
also make the engravings 
used on the cover and on 
the inside of this book. 


@ Every facility known to Modern Printing. Every improvement known to printing 
Every labor saving and time saving device; in fact 

Every conceivable idea advanced by the best and most skilled authorities in the art of 
printing has been installed 
in the new home of the 





CALKINS PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Just completed for the accommodation of the immense plant at the 
S. W. corner Battery and Commercial Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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As an 
Office Man 


or Merchant are you inter- 
ested in the quality, cost and 
character of the stationery 
used in your clerical depart- 
ment? Of course you are. 
Then why not buy that line 
of stationery that combines 
utility, service and appearance 
and at the same time costs 
less than similar lines now 
on the market? 


The Regal 
Typewriter Papers 


to-day represent the most 
comprehensive line sold. 
Every want can be supplied. 
Ask your office supply man 
about it. 
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ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Experience is valuable 
Let us have yours and 
we will pay you for it 





































OU have been automobiling through 
some part of California or the West, 
at high speed over the level, open 
country, or slowed-down through the 
watchful villages. You have had more 
things happen to you because you are 
able to eat up more miles than your father 
could with HIS horse-power. 
$250 is ready in the office of SUNSET 
w= MAGAZINE for the best stories 
of just such experiences = not fiction, but 
actual facts run into by your motor-car some- 
where in our great West. First prize, $100; 
second and third prizes, $50 each; fourth and 
fifth prizes, $25 each. Manuscripts should 
reach the office not later than September Ist. 
Mark them all plainly AUTOMOBILE 
STORY CONTEST, and send them to 
EDITOR SUNSET MAGAZINE, Flood 
Building, San Francisco. 
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| The September Sunset 








The World’s 
q 


Greatest Oasis 


The story of the desert surprised, 
Imperial Valley and the wonderful 
country below sea level where 
water is working wonders. 


Admnieal Evans at Paso Robles 


q 


Owen Wister’s 


q 


 \eee 


q 


How the famous naval commander 
was restored to health and enabled 
to resume command of the Atlantic 
fleet and lead it into San Francisco 


harbor, by Bertha H. Smith. 


“Lin McLean” 


Succeeding chapters of this epic 
of the West which tells of Young 
Responsibility. The True Girl. 


iji and the Fijians 


A fascinating story of the South 
Sea Islands to-day, told by Oscar L. 
Triggs, late of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 


Cross Continent Freight 


Handling 


Short stories by 


A clearing house for California’s 
commerce through the medium of 
loaded box cars, by Rufus Steele. 


Elliott Flower, Billee Glynn and 


Margaret Cameron 
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The Alfalfa Farms Co. 
403 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Sal. cs 
Dear Sirs: 
I take pleasure personally and as President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glenn County in heartily endorsing your proposition of sub- 
dividing, preparing and planting to alfalfa 1000 acres of the Glenn Ranch. 
I am familiar with every foot of the land that you are selling and have 
no hesitation in saying that the land is of excellent quality, in fact 
is some of the very best in the county and will not only profitably grow 
alfalfa but will raise in abundance any kind of fruits, cereals or other 
products that will grow anywhere in the State of California. 
The Chamber of Commerce will answer any questions concerning 
this land or any other land in Glenn County. 
Yours very truly} 
VR a Sel 
 : G Oe 
q in cst gpamapdhe pemdirpapemtty muwopen peel Shp Aparna! yueorblrg “iy plete lg Ry 
an acre each month, Weare now planting to alfalfa the entire thousand acres. We give the net proceeds of the 


sale of all —— to the purchaser, crediting the amount received for the alfalfa from time to time on account of his con- 
tract of purchase. No trouble to answer questions. Write for particulars. 


ALFALFA FARMS COMPANY 


403 MONADNOCK BUIIDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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HOW I TRAP WILD HORSES 


By Cuarues (Pere) Barnum 





MONG the millions 
of people residing in 
our country east of 
the Rocky moun- 
tains, there are no 
doubt many who 
know that Nevada 
is a state whose 
about three 
times that of the 
state of New York, 
and that her popula- 
tion in 1900 
approximately 
40,000—to be exact, 42,335—yet I 
believe nearly all will be surprised to learn 
that we still have thousands of 
roaming the most inacessible portions of 
the old ranges of this state which are in 
every sense “wild horses,” traveling from 
one section to another in search of food 
and water in bands numbering from two 
head to thirty, according to season. 

Their origin is somewhat in dispute, for 
some of the earliest settlers have informed 
me that when they first came here (Eureka 
county) there were no wild horses, while 
others state that, west and south, they 
were plentiful. I have been unable to get 
any accurate statements that date farther 
back than 1846. The Indians—our oldest 
residents—do not make statements that 
agree, varying somewhat according to the 
tribe. The Piutes and Shoshones claim 
that horses were always plentiful with 
them, while the Washoes say they had 
none until after the arrival of the whites. 


area is 


was 











horses 


The Piutes and Shoshones occupied that 
section of the country which now contains 
most of the wild horses and I know that 
west and south they were plentiful, so it 
is my belief that they were here before the 
arrival of our pioneers, and no doubt are 
the descendants of the old Spanish stock 
from which most of the wild horses of the 
plain, prairie and mountain are supposed 
to have originated. 

Many of them resemble the horses that 
used to roam western and southern Texas, 
and the bordering states and territories, 
their size, color and conformation being 
almost identical, about the 
only difference noticeable 
being that the manes and 
tails of these Nevada horses 
are much shorter, the manes 
of some being only a few 
inches long and very curly. 

At different times fine 
imported _ stallions have 
by accident or for 
experimental — purposes 
turned upon the 
ranges to run with the wild 
they 
wild as 
These various strains have 
produced horses remark- 
able for endurance and 
speed. By the old method 
of catching these horses the 
blood was kept good by 
elimination for only the 
poorest ones could be 


been 
loose 


horses, where soon 


become as deer. 


IN THE TRAP 
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captured, the leaders and the strong ones 
almost invariably getting away. 

When a stallion succeeds in leading his 
band away from their pursuers more than 
two or three times, he or his band soon 
receive local names. Many of these studs 
were able to avoid capture for years. The 
“Pinto” bunch which ranged near Dry 
Creek on the east side of Pine Valley about 
thirty-five south of the Central 
Pacific railroad owed its liberty to the 
cunning of the big Pinto stallion that led 
them even more than to their own fleetness 
and endurance. It has been estimated that 
over two thousand dollars were spent in 
and at different times in 
efforts to effect his capture. I am forced to 
say that a rifle ball finally ended 
his career; his death was a tragedy 
and a shame upon the human race. 

Some of these leaders are badly 
injured while being pursued by 
men in relays, so that after 
capture they are worthless. Occa- 
sionally they or some of their bands 
This is 


miles 


various ways 


are actually run to death. 
described as “melting a mustang” 
in this part of the west. How- 
ever many others, after intelligent 
handling, develop into beautiful 
specimens and serve their captors 
well for years. 

Among this class I might men- 
tion “Geronimo,” the great quarter 
horse, now owned in Elko county, 
Nevada, which was but a few years 
ago a leader of a wild bunch upon 
the range. He was captured by 
Al Thatcher, a who 
chanced to find him drinking with 
his band at a spring. Thatcher 
waited until he was filled with water, after 
which he had but little difficulty in roping 
him. This horse has raced and defeated 
every horse that has been matched against 


vaquero, 


him, among those he has defeated being 
many blooded horses. 

Another deserving mention is “King,” the 
flax-maned chestnut which has more long 
drives to his credit than any horse known 
in our country, ten miles per hour being 
He was more free in his 
actions firmer on the bit after a 
fifty-mile drive than on the start. Ben 
Plummer, his owner, firmly believes him 
not to be at his best until he has been 


his natural gait. 
and 
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driven at least fifty miles. I might also 
mention “Black Billy,” one of my own 
saddle horses, upon which I placed five 
hundred doilars as a wager that he could 
outrun any horse in Nevada for five miles. 
My faithful “Moody,” a thousand-pound 
black, while upon the range was as wild 
as the proverbial hawk, yet since his cap- 
ture he has developed the most even of 
dispositions. With the spirit of a race 
horse he has the surefootedness of a moun- 
tain goat. I have yet to see the wild horse 
that can outrun him or outlast him if he 
is in condition, and I burden him with 
a thirty-eight-pound saddle, six pounds of 
riata, a heavy pair of “chaps” and my 
own weight. Could I choose my course for 
a test, I would prefer the roughest 
and steepest mountain country to 

be found in Nevada. 
To capture these horses on their 
own range, western men have tried 


ways and schemes that are innu- 
merable. Expert rifle shots have 
creased some; good ropers, weil 
mounted, have at times obtained 


individuals, and one man attempted 
to run them down with hounds. 
The most common way of catching 
them has been to “run” them, 
varying the manner according to 
the country. On the big, level or 
rolling plains country of the South- 
west, or in fact in any level country 
of large expanse they have been 
most handled by a 
party of about five men who, after 
finding a band, would agree upon 
a definite plan of operation, 
generally deciding to run them in 
large circles. One man starts the 
bunch, the balance divide in relays, and 
by relieving each other they in time so 
wear out the horses that they may be 


successfully 


driven like sheep into a corral. 

In the section of Nevada where I live 
this is not practical because of the moun- 
tain country. A band closely pursued will 
constantly lose the “tails.” The innumer- 
able cafions and gulches provide momentary 
hiding-places for the land, and a tired 
mare colt, or weakling, will discontinue 
the race. The rider will find when he 
again comes within sight of them that the 
bunch numbers ene or two less than it did 


previously. The poorest give out first. 
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The greater number and the best are ahead 
of the rider, so le disregards individuals 
and continues. Perhaps the next mile 
another quits, soon another throws up its 
tail, and finally the rider may find that 
the bunch which numbered eighteen or 
twenty on the start has dwindled to two, 
three or four. These will have appar- 
ently the same speed they first had, or may 
have become “green-eyed,’ no longer 
turning when a man appears in front of 
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them. On such a horse as Moody I have 
frequently run side and side with these 
leaders and beat them across the nose with 
my quirt in the endeavor to make them 
turn, and almost often have had 
them slacken their pace enough to drop 
back of my horse and turn the opposite 
way from which I desired. 

Many ranchers have allowed their men 
to shoot the leader, believing that his death 
would disconcert his followers enough to 


as 





















































288 HOW i TRAP 
allow of their capture. Many a grand old 
leader has met his death in this way. It 
was in killing the famous old stallion we 
called “El Rio Rey,” that Hank Connors 
was himself killed. We had for hours 
been after the band that numbered nine- 


teen head. All the mares, colts and weaker 


studs had given up and dropped out. All 
that remained were four head with the 


beautiful Palomina stud horse we had so 
well named, for he surely was a king along 
that section of the river admitted to be his 
range. This day he was running as he 
always did—head held high, his pure white 
mane streaming out and making a beautiful 


contrast against his dark cream-colored 
body. Although he had _ run _ nearly 


eighteen miles without a rest, he still held 
his tail out like a flag, and one could see 
that there was great power in reserve. It 
was because he, well mounted though he 
was, could not overhaul this magnificent 
stallion that Connors drew his gun and 
sent a forty-four crashing through’ the 
stud’s_ brain. Whether it mere 
accident or the direct work of El] Rio Rey’s 
guardian in the horse heaven, the instant 
he shot, Connor’s horse jumped over an 
immense sagebrush. Being unable to see 
a large badger hole which was on the far 
side and directly underneath it, both front 
feet went into the hole to the knees and a 
terrific fall resulted. 
from his rigging but fell upon his gun, 
which discharged, sending the lead through 
his heart. 

Some of the boys said, “Poor Hank;” I 
I cut the mane from 


was 


Connors cleared 


said, “Poor horse.” 
the stallion’s neck and I have it yet, and 
had what I said acted upon, the 
coyotes would have had a chance to feed 


been 


not only upon the carcass of the famous 
old stallion, but also upon the man that died 
so near him. 
man at the time, so could do nothing to 


I was working for another 


prevent such slaughter, but since I have 
been running outfits of my own no man has 
carried a my knowledge 
and permission while in pursuit of wild 


gun with 
horses. 

While horses were more plentiful in this 
state the most common method of gathering 
them was to take a number of gentler 
horses called perada and drive them care- 
fully to sections supposed to contain wild 
horses, always keeping a close watch for 
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them. After discovering a band, the gentle 
horses would be left in a cafion or low spot 
behind a ridge, guarded by a few men out 
of sight of the wild horses. One man who 
knew where the gentle horses had been 
stationed would start alone, and by avoid- 
ing the ridges could usually get around to 
the rear of the bunch which would be feed- 
ing on some mountainside. Generally two 
or three others would be stationed along 
the trails which they believed the mustangs 
would travel, after being scared by the 
starter. This work of making the long 
detour and getting behind these wild 
horses without being seen calls for expert 
knowledge of the country and of the habits 
of horses, for to appear at any but the 
right point or time would be sure to scare 
them in a direction entirely away from 
the stationed men and the band of gentle 
horses. 

If the starter be successful, after reach- 
ing his desired position, he comes into 
view of the wild horses at a very 
pace. If still unobserved he would, after 
getting within fifty or sixty vards of them, 
stand still until some of the band noticed 
him. After discovering an intruder they 
seldom become disconcerted, but will look 
intently, leisurely changing 
their position to do so. Usually the leader 
will trot toward the object to get a better 
sight or smell. 


slow 


sometimes 


Sometimes if one can get 
close to a bunch without disturbing them 
then dismount, the effect may be 
interesting—the horses seemingly not 
being able to determine what sort of a 
detachable animal they have seen. More 
than had to climb into 
saddle to keep a too inquisitive stud from 
getting too close. Most of them 
mounted man to be their 
and after a little investigation on the part 


and 


once I have my 
know a 
worst enemy, 
of their leader, who, with head held high 
and his tail laid over his back, will trot 
around in a peculiar way. He then will 
strike out with his band on a smart gallop, 
generally stopping on the crest of a ridge 
where they all face about to study their 
disturber, who, if he desire to have them 


run in and certain direction, will now 
start madly after them, being careful to 
ride on the side from which he desires 


them to turn. They are thoroughly scared 
The leader takes his place and 
the balance wil] fall into their regular 


now. 
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positions with the precision of soldiers, the 
last being usually the smallest colts. 

They do not look back now, for they 
are determined to get away. ‘The riders 
must keep abreast of them, but not too 
close. On the start a man riding a few 
hundred yards distant will cause them to 
turn away from him, while if he were to 
ride closer they would merely increase 
their speed and forge ahead. If they are 
to be caught the gentle herd must be near 
by, and riders must appear at such points 
as will cause the mustangs to run directly 
among the gentle ones which are quietly 
feeding. | Hidden suddenly 
appear directly in front of the frightened 


men now 


wild horses. Surrounded as they are on 
all sides by 
mixed with the quiet, gentle horses, in 


theory they will soon quiet down, and by 


mounted men, and being 


careful work on the part of the men 
can be driven along with the gentle 
horses. 


By this method immense numbers of 
horses have been caught. Often the wild 
horses thoroughly scared will run right 
through the perada, sometimes taking a 
few of the gentle ones along with them. 
Often after being stopped and held as 
planned they will break and dash for the 
mountains. Unless a man be ready and 
handy with his rope, they always escape, 
for it is not only an impossibility to drive 
one horse back to a band, but the loss of a 
man while pursuing would leave an 
avenue of escape open, of which they are 
very apt to take advantage. 

Only the studs can be recovered after 
running away from their band. Often if 
allowed to go unnoticed and the bunch held 
quietly, the men retiring as far away from 
the band as deemed safe, these studs will, 
after much delay, return if their mares 
are in the herd. One of the finest stallions 
our range country has known 
recovered in this way. 
horses and mustangs that have been chased 
into a perada and made their escape soon 
become impossible to capture in the man- 
ner described. They will not only leave 
the country on the distant approach of 
men with horses but should they be started 
they are constantly on the lookout for 
the bunch they know to be ahead of them 
and upon meeting it “split” like 
quail and all escape. This method also 


ever was 


Renegade saddle 


will 
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fails many times because the starter pos- 
sibly is seen before he has reached the 
desired position, or as it often happens 
the leaders will strike out 
totally different from that anticipated or 
This of course leaves the relays 


in a direction 


desired. 
and perada in a_ position wholly wrong 
and unless the starter should perform the 
almost impossible and turn them gradually 
back they are sure to get away. 

Thus on every range the hardiest and 
most intelligent horses 
stantly This 
responsible for the high standard of the 


have been con- 
very fact is 


escaping. 
horses remaining. Such as escape a few 
They 


know the plan as well as the men who are 


times remain immune from capture. 


after them, and by dropping out one by 
one, by splitting, or by dashing straight 
through the perada, will get away every 
time. To decide upon some plan to catch 
this class of horses has caused me many 
a restless night. The men who had tried 
to get them were all as good or better 
than well 
mounted, yet I could not give up the idea. 
I had seen bunches after being started 
trails and use the 
after time. 
Some bands will take the same course even 


horsemen myself, and = as 


strike out over known 


same mountain passes time 
if they have to run over a mounted man 
to do it. This fact led me to believe that 
if stockade built in the 


mountain passes most used by these horses, 


corrals were 
all of these wildest ones could be driven 
into them. 

our years ago I took a gang of men 
to a pass where the horse trails were worn 
a foot deep in the ground. ‘This pass has 
used by wild 
believed it to be perfectly located for our 


been horses for years. | 


purposes. On either side were two tower- 
ing mountains between which the horses 
had to go. Just beyond the pass we con- 
structed a stockade corral, making it of 
cedar posts set close together with ends 
three feet in the ground. We 
none that would not project at least six 
feet from the ground after being set in 
position. ‘The 
cular in form, with wings extending fifty 


selected 


enclosure was made cir- 
yards from either side of the gate, widen- 
that their about fifty 


yards apart. We worked as rapidly as 


ing so ends were 
possible, camping three miles away and 


did not attempt to haul the posts to the 
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chosen spot until we were actually ready 
to set them. When ready to do this I put on 
an extra force of men and had everything 
brought to the place and erected in a day. 
While doing this work we saw wild horses 


on every side. Next morning breakfast 
was over at sunrise and every man was 


When we finished 
the day’s work we four 
mares and two yearlings in our corral— 


keen for the roundup. 
counted granny 
no other horses going anywhere near that 
pass that day nor since to my knowledge. 
They had watched us work and seemed to 
know as what the corral 
was for. 


well as we 
The rest of the season I worked hard 
but with little success, crippling seventeen 
of my saddle horses and wearing out the 
balance to such a condition that they were 
As if to complete the failure and 
utterly discourage us, my foreman, Jack 
Keene, an expert roper and 
killed by a wild stallion which he lassoed 
in Cortez Valley. 


useless. 


rider, was 
Riding a fine horse he 
had overhauled the stud, threw his rope, 
caught the stallion, and got his turns upon 
the saddle having made a _ throw 
clear to the end of a seventy-five-foot 
riata—but the strain was too much for 
the saddle tree. It broke with a dull 
report, Keene went straight into the air, 
landed on his head 1 >on 
breaking his neck. This accident caused 
us all to discontinue for a while, but I 
never ceased planning. I felt that those 
horses could be caught but knew that it 
had to be in way different 
methods previously used. 

It occurred to me that the problem 
would be solved if I had a corral that was 
movable, that could quickly and 
easily be erected, which would be strong 
enough to hold wild light 
enough to pack—especially if I could get 
Woven 
but its weight was too great; neither could 
it be easily if 
After much delay and by reasoning that 
I had never known a wild horse to try 
to jump through or over anything he 
could not see through, I decided to buy 
the heaviest and widest canvas possible to 
I bought two rolls of canvas seven 
feet wide, each a little over one hundred 
yards long, also thirty-five hundred and 
twenty yards of cloth similar to khaki 


horn 


some rocks, 


some from 
one 
horses yet 
was suggested, 


long wings. wire 


removed once erected. 


obtain. 
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which I had doubled in width and sewed 
together. This I used for the 
Cottonwood poles I had cut, peeled and 


wings. 


dried, seventeen for each corral exclusive 
of the wings. 
a circular form, outside of the poles which 


Stretching this canvas in 


we allowed to lean inward slightly, we 
guyed the poles tightly from the outside, 
thereby making the canvas walls as tight 
This done we had 
thirty feet in 
diameter, with gates directly opposite and 


as the head of a drum. 


two corrals each about 


two wings each extending a quarter of a 
mile toward the mountains. 

It was late in November when all was 
ready. Although it was too late in the 
were very anxious 


season to do much, we 
to try the corrals, so prepared for a short 
Pole Creek, the 
name given to a section of range about 
thirty miles south of Palisade on the west 


trip to the mountains. 


side of Pine Valley, was chosen as the best 
Saddle horses, 
forty-six in number, already nearly worn 
out with work, were again gathered. Six 
selected for their 
we had to enlist 


place for the experiment. 


pack horses were also 
share of the work, but 
the services of four more peck horses, for 
although we successfully pzecked corrals, 
poles and camp outfit upon the chosen six, 
Although I asked 


them politely and later used persuasion of a 


every animal lay down. 


most decided character, they refused abso- 
lutely to get up, so we had to remove the 
packs, divide the loads among four more 
horses and found that they all had enough 
We started about noon. That 


night we camped in the mountains ten miles 


even then. 
south. Soon after sunrise the following 
morning we were ready to start, and by a 
little urging we reached our destination 
shortly after dark that night. During 
our drive from Palisade to this point we 
were seldom out of sight of wild horses, 
which were very inquisitive for they had 
I could 


recognize none of the leaders, but their 


been undisturbed for a long time. 


numbers promised much and made us even 
more eager to try the corrals. We had 
decided to erect them on a ridge which we 
had learned was a favorite one for them 
to use in going from the mountains to the 
flat below, so with all possible haste and 
with very little noise we set the poles and 
stretched the somewhat 


canvas, being 
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disappointed in finding that it took the 
greater part of the day to accomplish this. 

There were four men beside myself: 
Dicey, a  full-blood Shoshone Indian, 
Miguel Quiroz, Chico, and Bascus, three 
Mexican vaqueros possessed of good judg- 
ment and plenty of experience. Before 
starting out the next morning I again 
explained to them that much depended 
upon the success of our undertaking, that 
I expected every man to ride through 
blazes if necessary to corral these horses, 
and hinted that any lukewarm pertorm- 
ances would be noticed by me and dealt 
with accordingly. 

Miguel and Chico left early and rode 
north about two and a half miles, climbing 
to the crest of a mountain in their 
endeavor to get around a band which they 
discovered soon after leaving camp. They 
were successful in getting to their desired 
position and started fourteen head on a 
run toward the wings of the corral. For 
some reason unknown to us the leader 
turned east toward the flat immediately, 
completely ignoring the ridge we expected 
they would strive to use for this purpose. 
I had stationed myself about half a mile 


north of the end of the wing nearest the 
horses. Perceiving the intention of the 
leader I tried to ride in front and below 
them so as to cause them to take a south- 
erly course along the side of the mountain 
until they were inside the wings of the 
corral. In this I was unsuccessful, they 
being determined to keep the course they 
had started upon. 

Seeing that it was useless to try to hold 
them above or even level with the end of 
the wing, I quickly worked my way above 
them, with the idea of allowing them to 
go below the corrals, hoping that we 
might be able to turn them back to the 
mountains and then into the wings after 
they had reached a point high enough and 
suitable for this purpose. Miguel and 
Chico understood my new move, so without 
orders rode in the manner they deemed 
best. Both rode at breakneck speed 
directly down the side of the mountain, 
knowing that about a half mile below was 
a pass that the leader was striving to use 
in his effort to get his band to the flat 
country to the east. To get there first 
would cause the mustangs to turn south, 
which would eventually lead them back to 
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the mouths of our corrals. The movement 
‘alled for quick work and hard riding, 
but all knew that the time to outrun a wild 
horse is to do it down hill—for if you 
can not beat him down hill you surely can 
not do it going up. Quirt and spur were 
not spared and we gained our point. 
Miguel, Chico and myself were below 
these wild horses and running as fast as 
the leaders, and ‘they gradually turned 
from us toward the mountains above. ‘The 
horses carrying the Mexicans were badly 
distressed, having been running as fast 
and a little farther than the wild 
and carrying about two hundred and thirty 


ones 


pounds of man and rigging, so believing 
that I would be able to handle the band 
until relieved they returned to camp 
for fresh horses. My horse, though 
somewhat winded, still had plenty 
of go in him. 

Twice I dismounted and led him 
up two of the steepest ridges, which 
gave him a chance to recover some- 
what, and by forcing him down the 
slopes I was able to influence the 
course of the band toward a point 
which, if I could maintain my 
speed, I knew would bring us just 
inside the wings. It was a long, 
hard race. The sagebrush was very 
thick and high, my horse jump- 
ing much of it instead of going 
This, together with the 

fact that we had to 
washes 


around. 


cross many 
and ditches and were 
constantly climbing 
the mountains drew 
heavily on his 
reserve strength. Inwardly 


I was losing hope. The 
wild horses were running 
very strong, all stayi 


is 
close to the leader and only 
a few sucking colts being 
very far behind. 

Just then out from 
behind a rocky ridge rode 
Dicey, the Indian, with a 
yell and a dash that was a 
credit to his race, straight 
for the leader. Over rocks 
and badger holes down the 
side of a mountain that 
would cause a man_ to 
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afoot this 
Indian rode at 
race-horse speed until he 
was just ahead of the big 


exercise 
daredevil 


care 


bay stallion in the lead. 
The stud saw and heard 
him and turned away from 
him. I knew now that we 


had a chance to win, so 
closed in behind and to the 
right of the band. At the 
same time I saw Miguel 
appear in the distance to 
the left of the 
and just beyond him were 
and The 
horses were now within the 


mustangs 


Chico Bascus. 
wings of the corral 
and five men were 
behind them. The 
leader had _ noticed 
the wings to the 
right and left and was acting as if 
he would like to turn back. We 
knew he was likely to do so when 
he saw the corrals directly ahead 
of him, so bent every energy to the 





task of crowding them in. They 
were running slower now, some 


dodging from one side to the other 
Yelling 


and beating the air with quirt and 


in a confused sort of way. 


rope we literally forced them 
through the gate. They were 
corralled. 

Now came the test—would the 
canvas hold them? They circled 
about inside the enclosure, some 


running one way, some another, yet 
none tried to run against it or to 
jump over it. One young stallion being 
crowded against the kicked it 
wickedly, which of course did not harm. 
We allowed them plenty of time to quiet 
down and then opened the gates leading to 
the second corral in which had the 
gentle horses. This allowed the wild band 
to go in with them. Then shutting the gate 
between the two enclosures and opening 


canvas, 


we 


the outside one we were once more ready 
for another band. 

Our work thereafter was much the same. 
Sometimes we could so influence the lead- 
ers that we would get them inside the 
wings with but little work; other times we 
had to make the long relay runs that 
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characterized the first one; 
occasionally we had _ to 
allow them to escape 
entirely. One afternoon 
Dicey and I caught five 
head that we fully believed 
had — escaped. On two 
occasions preceding this we 
found a band led by two 
big grays which seemed to 
know exactly what we 
desired to do for they per- 
sisted in keeping away 
from the mouth of the 
wings. ‘Twice we had them 
almost within only to see 
them go just beyond to the 
outer edge and 
escape to the flat 
below. This after- 
noon through a 
misunderstanding 
Miguel, Chico and Bascus had 
followed this same band for nearly 
twelve miles and had successfully 
brought them back to the wings 
only to see them go directly across 
and past the farthest wing—because 
Dicey and I were not there to 
stop them. 

We had been watching another 
band which we supposed were the 
ones they were after, even though 
they were running in a direction 
entirely different from that which 
we had planned. We were both 
much chagrined when we saw the 
large bunch escape, knowing it 
was only through our negligence. 
I spoke quickly to Dicey, asking if his 
was a good rope horse. 

“Yes, him savvey pretty good, him no 
tired at all, let’s rope some,” said he. 

My horse was also fresh and keen for 
a run, while the wild horses were very 
tired, so we started and soon overtook 
them. Dicey was slightly ahead. I saw 
him make his loop and pile it on to a fine 
bay three-year-old. I was after a sleek 
black mare that had a yearling and a two- 
year-old following her. Just as I saw 
Dicey throw his rope I passed him, and in 
the next fifty yards had my mare roped, 
thrown and tied. I stood trying to regain 
my wind when I saw Dicey again in 
pursuit of the band. 
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Did that fiend lose his horse or did he 
tie him? thought I. His yell to come on 
brought me to activity, so vaulting into my 
saddle I again started in pursuit. The 
Indian had tied his first horse down with 
something and still had his rope ready 
for another. I had tied my horse with my 
riata, so was now riding empty-handed. 
I saw Dicey make another cast and catch 
a blocky little mare. I hated to be out- 
done by him, so decided to try to “tail” 
one. Spurring my horse I was soon among 
the band. I reached and caught the tail 
of the last horse, then wrapped it around 
my saddle horn two or three times, reined 
my horse sharply to the left and saw my 
victim turn a complete somersault and fall 
heavily. I was soon sitting on his 
head but was in a quandary, for 
although he was mine I could not 
hold him there forever, and had 
no rope to tie him with—nothing 
except my belt, with which I soon 
successfully hobbled him. 

I mounted and rode to where I 
saw the Indian sitting on a_pros- 
trated horse. “How many you 
got?” he asked as I rode to him. 
The sparkle in his eyes and_ his 
gleaming white teeth back of a 
broad smile told me of the inner 
satisfaction he felt. I knew he 
was anxious to tell of his work, 
so asked him how many he had 
caught “How many you see?” 
he asked. I looked 
about, saw two, anc 
told him so. 

“Maybe you only 
get two, Dicey he 
ketchum three,” he proudly 
stated. I doubted it, but 
he had told the truth. Out 
of that one band he had, 
unaided, roped, thrown and 
tied three wild horses. 
Never before or since have 
I seen this feat equaled. 
I doubt if I would believe 
it possible had I not 
seen it done. 

We had tested our 
corrals, knew they would 
hold the wildest horses, 
had caught enough to 





give us some good saddle 
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material, so knowing a big storm was near 
we decided to return to the ranch. The 
had caught were held in the 
corrals, being fed just enough hay to 
take the edge off their appetite and had 
been supplied with water by diverting a 


horses we 


small stream so that it ran through their 
corral. It would of course be impossible 
to drive them as they were, so everything 
from yearlings up were roped and thrown 
and had one front foot securely fastened 
to the tail, so that to run was an impossi- 
bility. 

packed. 


The camp outfit and corrals were 
One man was left with the pack 


horses and the rest of us started home 
with the gentle horses and the catch. The 


trip was made without incident, the wildest 
horse soon giving up when taken off his 
range. 
some of them on the back to keep them 
up with the others. 

It was 
tion of Nevada it is winter at this time. 
We branded all the horses we brought 
back, turned out upon the range all mares, 
colts, and unbroken studs 
under three years old and the balance I held 
at home, having decided to break them 
to saddle. Dicey and I rather reluctantly 
began the task. 
the hard season we had experienced there 


Before night we were pounding 


December 18, and in this sec- 


saddle horses 


I say reluctantly for after 


was no novelty in handling these matured 
wild horses, especially on frozen ground, 
snow, and many times riding them on the 
Upon solid, dry ground a bucking 
horse is none too sure of his footing, so 


ice. 


patches of glassy ice do not add to the 
pleasures of the task—especially to the one 
whose duty it is to climb the colt. We 
worked hard, of course, finding all sorts 
of dispositions. Some readily accustomed 
themselves to the inevitable; others fought, 


kicking, biting, striking and _ throwing 
themselves, but barring a few severe 
bruises we received no injuries. We 


worked all winter and in 
some fine additions to our 

The was one of 
the most successful I ever known. 
We took the corrals into the roughest 
country, moving them often from place 
to place, and from April to December 


the spring had 
ranch. 

following season 
have 


corralled a large percentage of the 
stock we started. This last season I 


made another departure from established 
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customs and successfully tried another 
way of corralling. 

To explain fully I must first 
the country in which we worked. 


describe 
Nevada 
is called an arid or semi-arid state, yet in 
the central and northern part 
quite plentiful. In the section I call home 
water is found practically everywhere, and 


water is 


especially in the mountains. As one goes 
Knowing 
a section of country about one hundred 
and twenty miles south of the Central 
Pacific, far away from regular routes of 
travel which contained hundred of bands 


south it becomes less plentiful. 


of these horses, I rode to this locality and 
spent considerable time riding the range. 
I found one valley about twenty miles long 
and five to nine miles wide that fed an 
immense number of these and 
further discovered that practically all of 
the stock watered at one of four springs 


horses, 


which were in canons separated only by 
small hills. It to 
would this and 
strong corrals and then leave them with 
that the 
become accustomed to entering the enclo- 
sure to drink, that eventually a lar 
number could be trapped. 
This entirely 
Accordingly I fenced the water and within 
the 
wire, using heavy mesh about four feet 
wide, which when stretched tightly and 
secured to set three feet in the 
ground and seven feet apart, made corrals 
that seemed strong enough to hold any- 
thing. This work was done in the fall of 
1905. In the early summer of 1906 I 
again rode to this valley and watched over 
night at one of the corrals to see how the 
horses acted around my fences. I tied my 
horse among some very thick cedars about 


occurred me if one 


fence water erect’ there 


open gates so horses would 


ve 
ge 


seemed practicable. 


enclosure erected corrals of woven 


posts 


a hundred yards away and _ secreted 
myself in some heavy sagebrush and 
waited. 

It was about seven o'clock and for 


nearly an hour the silence was unbroken, 
but shortly after eight I heard a bunch 
approaching. Down they came on a 
swinging trot, right through the gate they 
went, never hesitating. There were nine 
head in this bunch. From the noise they 
made in traveling I thought there must be 
at least twenty-five. ‘They drank and 
played for a while, then quietly walked out. 
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From that hour until six o’clock the next 
morning one hundred and twenty head of 
horses, including colts, passed through 
that gate and out again. Had I sent any- 
one else to watch and had they reported 
what I know to be a fact, I would not 
believe it to be true. Since then we have 
never known one-half that number to water 
there in the same number of hours. 

I returned to the ranch and fitted up 
an outfit to handle these horses, men were 
hard to obtain. It was impossible to get 
as many as I wanted, but decided to go 
short-handed. ‘The actual start was made 
from Hall’s ranch, about thirty miles 
south of Palisade, the only incident of 
interest in connection with our departure 
being the driving of six horses in a team, 
four of which had never before been in 
harness. ‘Two well broken horses were 
placed in the lead and the four “bronks”’ 
harnessed and dragged into position, then 
the outfit was turned loose. I do not have 
to wrench my memory in recalling teams 
that were somewhat easier to handle than 
were these. 

The first night we camped at Mineral 
Hill. At half-past three breakfast was 
over, the wagon loaded, and we were wait- 
ing for daylight so we could hitch our 
“bronks.” This day we crossed the range 
into Diamond Valley and drove south 
through the big alkali desert until sun- 
down, when we made camp at Sulphur 
Springs. Our bronks were now giving us 
very little trouble and the following day 
we drove to Eureka. Two days later we 
were on the field of action. 

There were only four men in the party, 
each having one saddle horse. The first 
few days were used in making necessary 
changes. I then sent Hall back to his 
ranch to get about forty head of gentle 
horses which not only would give us fresh 
saddle material, but would greatly aid us 
in driving the wild'ones after capture. 
There were four different traps, so we 
made camp at a spring about equally 
distant from them all. To distinguish 
these different places we called them 
“Cabin Trap,” “Big Field, “Trap Number 
Three,” and “Trap Number Four.” 

Our expectations were keyed up to the 
highest notch, for wild horses were always 
in sight. Regularly they came and soon 
we had many of them named. There was 


the “Nineteen” bunch with the lame buck- 
skin always trailing behind. The “Palo- 
mina” bunch consisting of twelve head led 
by a beautiful palomina mare which was 
the proud possessor of a milk-white colt. 
Roans, blue and red; grays, whites, and 
all colors coming and going always, the 
hour from midnight to sunrise being 
the most favored. We wondered why the 
horses would come to our camp and drink 
from the unfenced spring with no show 
of fear or excitement, although there were 
tents, chuck wagons and saddle horses all 
in plain sight. True they would stop and 
look, possibly the leader would have his 
band wait a while to see if the campers 
would not leave. Many times they would 
retire for a short time, but were sure to 
return, even though we chased them drum- 
ming on pans and kettles—they would 
drink. They were not afraid, however, of 
men on foot. 

I have said we wondered at this; we 
are still wondering for we afterward saw 
these same horses come to our fenced 
waterholes where the mere scent of man 
would send them scurrying away through 
the pines and cedars. My experience leads 
me to believe their sense of smell to be as 
keen as that of a deer and they are as 
suspicious as a fox. The noise made by 
an approaching band will scare others into 
instant flight. This trait brings to notice 
a peculiar and distressing fact, one with- 
out a parallel in my knowledge of wild 
animals. Wild mares when thoroughly 
scared will run away leaving their colts 
behind, never even looking back to see if 
the little fellows are coming. It is true 
that after these colts once gain the use 
of their legs they are capable of running 
remarkably fast and far, but of course 
are the first to wear out on a long run. 
It is this fact that makes the old method 
of running down wild horses a most cruel 
one. The value of the matured horses 
while on the range is small, so to most 
western men a colt is, in value, about par 
with a jack rabbit. They are allowed to 
become separated from their mothers, left 
to starve or be coyote food. 

In the spring of 1905 while riding the 
Cortez Valley, in a section that had recently 
been the scene of a big horse rodeo, I saw in 
one morning eleven colts that had been left 
by their mares in trying to escape from the 
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riders. There is no means of estimating 
how many might have been hidden from 
my sight. I had six cartridges in my gun. 
I used them on the first six colts I saw. 
I cut the throats of the other five, all of 
them being too weak to stand. Though they 
might haye lived twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours longer, they had no possible chance 
to survive. I deemed it best to put them 
out of their misery, although it was almost 
as hard for me to kill them as it would 
have been to perform the same act on as 
many human beings. 

To further illustrate the value attached 
by some to these helpless colts I might 
mention a trip I made in July, 1906. I 
was riding to Duckwater, a small settle- 
ment about fifty miles south of Eureka, 
when within a few miles of Mendes’ 
ranch I found some boys in camp at some 
hot springs which are there. A colt skin 
was hanging near by and I inquired about 
it. The boys informed me that the colt 
had_ been killed a few davs_ before 
for dog meat. 

While mentioning this, the unfortunate, 
the most distressing part of the wild-horse 
business, one would not give a faithful 
account if he did not mention a few other 
unfortunate things that sometimes happen 
to these animals, even when the utmost 
care is exercised. In roping and throwing 
them in the corrals, just previous to the 
first attempt to drive them to the 
railroad about three per cent are [~ 
killed, broken legs being the most | 
common cause. Of course these 
horses are immediately shot, thereby 
perhaps being more fortunate than 
those which eventually find their 
way to the markets of the east. In 
transit I have sustained an average 
loss of four per cent. 

The heaviest fatalities occur 
when they first find themselves 
within the woven wire enclosure. 
In their terror they either do not 
see the wire or think they can run 
through it, for many charge it 
headlong, generally with one 
result—a broken neck. My loss 
from this cause alone during the 
season of 1906 was twenty-five per 
cent. One bunch of sixteen head 
was almost annihilated, twelve out 
of the sixteen killing themselves in 
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this way. To one who works among horses 
because of his liking for them, it is most 
distressing to see so many beautiful 
specimens killed in almost as many 
seconds, and to further know yourself to 
be indirectly the cause of the slaughter. 

Like any work that is continued for 
long periods of time, even the trapping 
and handling of wild horses becomes some- 
what of a grind. Incidents occur and pass 
almost unnoticed, which if they were expe- 
rienced by one while on a vacation would 
be remembered and related for years. One 
may work among these horses a consider- 
able time, feel that he knows them and 
their habits thoroughly, only to afterward 
find individuals and even collections of 
them doing things that are in direct con- 
tradiction to all previous actions he might 
have observed. 

The performance of a big sorrel pinto 
stud and his band will illustrate this. 
During August, 1906, I was spending the 
greater part of my time watching Trap 
Number Four. Being short of men it was 
not possible to have relief watches at the 
gate. Therefore when one in charge of 
the trap desired to return to camp it was 
necessary to close and fasten the gate, 
either to prevent horses from watering 
during his absence or to hold any that 
might at the time be within the enclosure 
for at this time this particular trap was 
a simple enclosure with no division 
within for holding stock that had 
entered the main gate; thus after 
one bunch was inside they had to be 
| kept there by intimidation for the 
gate must be kept open for any that 
might afterward come. To accom- 
plish this we would allow them to 
enter and to drink, then while they 
were thus engaged the watcher 
would quietly slip up to the gate 
and stand there. As soon as his 
presence was noticed there would be 
a chorus of snorts and the inevitable 
attempt to go through the wire. 
After a few unsuccessful assaults, 
however, they would usually calm 
down and retire to the corner of the 
enclosure. Barring an occasional 
faint-hearted attempt, they would 
remain huddled there, jumping at 
every sound. Many times I have 
scared them back from the gate by 
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merely tossing pebbles in the dust in front 
of them. We Lad built a little sagebrush 
shelter about seventy-five feet away from 
the gate, but among some heavy brush that 
the horses naturally avoided, in which the 
watcher was concealed. 

It was from this place I crawled out 
this August morning just about sunrise 
after having been busy all night, for 
twenty-four head had come and watered 
after much delay. By continuous vigi- 
lance I had managed to hold them and yet 
keep my presence unknown to new arrivals, 
although three large bunches had come to 
the gate and refusing to enter, remained 
around the corrals the greater part of the 
night. Believing that few horses would 
come to the trap during the hour, I decided 
to go to camp for breakfast. After closing 
and fastening the gate, I quietly went to 
my saddle horse which was hidden about 
one hundred and fifty yards away. 

In about an hour I returned. Just as 
I left my saddle horse I noticed a big 
sorrel-pinto stallion leading nine head to 
the trap. He was very suspicious and 
would go only a few yards when he would 
stop and snort and look with ears erect 
and eyes fairly bulging from their sockets. 
He would occasionally come quite near, 
then suddenly turn and dash back to his 
band which remained on the summit of 
a ridge at a safe distance, though in full 
view of it all. For nearly an hour 
I waited thinking that he would go 
away far enough so that I could 
open the gate and get to my 
sagebrush hiding place without 
being seen. 

At last, however, I determined to 
bother with him no longer, so 
stepping out in plain sight of the 
stallion and his band I walked to 
the gate, loosened the chains which 
held it, threw them on the ground, 
opened the gate and with no effort 
to hide my movements went to my 
sagebrush wickiup. Through it I 
could watch the stud. He surprised 
me by remaining, for I fully 
expected that on sight of me he 
would take his band away and 
refuse to come within miles of the 
place thereafter. All during that 
morning he continued his maneuvers. 
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a little more snorting led them all into 
the trap. I allowed them no time to 
drink for I was afraid he would change 
his mind and come out before I could 
get to the gate. He showed little surprise 
when he saw me, yet his band was thor- 
oughly frightened. One by one they 
would come to the spring to drink after 
I had returned to the sagebrush, and I 
was kept kept busy throwing stones in the 
dust near the gate to keep them from 
coming out. 

No other horses came to this trap until 
about nine o'clock that evening. The 
moon was full, making it as light as day. 
I was lying in the sagebrush shelter when 
I heard a band approaching on a sharp 
trot; some of them were galloping. I 
knew they were very thirsty, for they 
hesitated but little when they came in 
sight of the trap even though the horses 
inside made much noise. On they came 
until they reached the spot where I was 
concealed ; then the leader, a big gray stud, 
stopped as though he were frozen to the 
ground. I will never know what caused 
him to stop so quickly. He was not over 
five feet from me as he stood there. With 
head erect, listening, looking, smelling, 
with the full knowledge that danger was 
near, he looked like an immense and 
beautiful statue. I was badly cramped, 
for upon his approach I had cuddled 

myself as close to the roots of the 

| sagebrush as was possible and had 

| not moved a muscle since he stopped 

so near me. The horses within the 

corral had of course noticed the 

F approach of the gray stallion and 

3 his followers. The sorrel-pinto 

that had caused me so much annoy- 

ance in the morning had _ been 

watching the gray ever since he 

came in sight, and I knew from his 

actions that he wanted to come out 

and dispute the right of another to 

enter his corral. He was held 

within only by the memories of the 

little puffs of dust that always 

appeared when he walked toward 

the gate, which were generally 

accompanied by “scats” and other 
usual sounds. 

I was in a perplexity, for to 
attempt to restain the sorrel from 
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presence be known to the gray, which 
would be so thoroughly scared shold I 
move because of my proximity that he 
would be miles away before he would 
recover from his fright. He was a fine 
animal and his followers were all desirable. 
I wanted them to go in the gate, neverthe- 
less I did not desire to lose the sorrel or 
any of the others I had already caught. 

While I was trying to decide what was 
best to do the sorrel-pinto stallion walked 
toward the gate and came out alone. He 
trotted directly to the gray which stood 
waiting. Each smelled of the nostrils of 
the other. One scent, then another, then 
the sorrel quickly turned and before the 
gray could dodge he received a vicious 
kick on the breast and shoulders. How- 
ever, before the sorrel could face him 
again or get away, the gray balanced 
himself lightly on his hind legs and with 
a mighty leap was upon the sorrel with 
his legs firmly across his withers and his 
teeth fastened in his neck. With this hold 
and with his weight the gray tried to bear 
his adversary down, but the sorrel was too 
big and too strong and was well able to 
care for himself, so when I saw him rear 
almost straight in the air and give a 
wrench which shook him free from the 
gray, I was not surprised. The fight was 
most interesting but made me feel exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable for I momentarily 
expected them to trample upon me and my 
little sagebrush shelter. I had made up 
my mind not to show myself unless I was 
actually forced to do so. The battle 
raged. Kicks, grunts and rushes were 
made, and little squeals of rage came from 
both of them. They were constantly 
getting farther away from me and I knew 
the battle would not last much longer. 
The gray was the smaller of the two and 
some of the vicious kicks he had received, 
many of them in the ribs, had weakened 
him. A few minutes later he retired. To 
make his victory complete the sorrel 
chased him far into the mountains. 

The followers of the gray had witnessed 
the battle and the rout of their leader, and 
stood looking toward the mountain to 
which he was now running. One of the 
band, a sleek, well-formed bay mare, trot- 
ting to the lead, went directly into the trap 
and began to drink. The others after 
considerable hesitation followed her. I 
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then ran to the gate, closed it, locking 
them inside. I believed the sorrel would 
return, but having been up all the previous 
night and awake all through the day, I 
decided to sleep until daybreak. About 
four o'clock the following morning I was 
awakened by the distant beating of hoofs 
upon the ground. Cautiously looking I 
saw two head about seventy-five yards 
away. Ata second glance I could see them 
to be the sorrel stud and the gray. The 
sorrel was returning to his mares, also to 
take possession of the gray’s band. The 
gray, I figured, was only returning with 
the hope that possibly one or two of his 
band would be loyal to him and again 
accept his leadership. 

Remembering how little the sorrel was 
scared when he saw me the day before, ] 
stepped out in full sight, walked to the 
gate, opened it and returned to my place 
of concealment. The fact that his mares 
were inside the trap, together with the 
knowledge that he had once been inside 
and met no harm, led me to think that he 
would immediately go through the gate. 
In this I was disappointed, but it was 
only because the gray wanted to “tag.” 
The sorrel wanted to go in, so did the 
gray. Rather than allow him to enter 
the boss would remain outside himself. 
True enough he attempted to drive off the 
gray, which now when charged would run 
only to stop as soon as the sorrel gave up 
pursuit, and then meekly follow him back 
to the trap. 

Several times the victor stood directly 
in front of the gate, and it occurred to me 
that if I were to jump out and run at him 
when he was so placed he might jump 
inside before he realized where he was. 
If this were possible I could at the same 
time get rid of the gray. I did not have 
to wait long for an opportunity for in a 
few minutes after I decided to try the 
experiment he walked quietly toward the 
gate and stood directly in front of it. 
Watching my chance I leaped toward 
him, throwing handfuls of dust and 
shouting as loud as possible. He looked 
at me wonderingly and trotted away from 
the gate. He showed no fear now that I 
was quiet, stopping when less than a 
hundred feet away from me. Noting this 
I decided to try to drive him in, so 
endeavored to get in a position that would 
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cause him to go toward the gate. I was 
badly handicapped, for at all times I had 
to be where I could instantly get to the 
gate myself, for the horses inside were held 
within only through their fear of me. 
Should I give them the slightest oppor- 
tunity to get out I knew they would take 
advantage of ii, and should they once 
start no power on earth could stop them. 
Until breakfast time I worked, running, 
walking, dodging about in my endeavor 
to get the sorrel inside the fence. He 
seemed to enjoy the situation. 

At seven o'clock I closed the gate in 
disgust and went to camp. There I told 
of the actions of the stud and directed 
two of the boys to come back with me and 
assist in corralling this most unusual 
wild horse. On three good horses we went 
to the trap. There stood the sorrel just 
outside with his head reaching over the 
woven wire. On we rode slowly but 
straight for the enclosure. The sorrel 
heard us, turned and _ looked. He 
instantly threw his head high in the air, 
laid his tail over his back and ran at top 
speed for the hills. 

I never saw him again. For over a day 
he had allowed a dismounted man to be 
near him, even to chase him about, but 
one sight of a man on horseback sent him 
to the mountains never to return again 
to this spring. Until snow drove us out 
in late November we were in camp. 
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Unceasingly we worked. Good men were 
hard to obtain, and at this task poor ones 
are worse than none. Many times we had to 
“double” toward the last of the season, 
and we all worked exceptionally hard to 
make one delivery of seven cars on time 
agreed. We worked five full days of 
fourteen hours each and those same five 
nights we watched the gates of the traps— 
sleeping only between the arrival of the 
different bands of horses. 

We were never lonely. We had plenty 
of company. The unfortunates which met 
death in the corrals were dragged outside 
to be food for tne coyotes, whose howls at 
night could be heard any time—yes, all 
the time. Often when the big moon would 
rise high enough above the jagged rocks 
that walled the cafion in which I slept and 
thus shed its peculiar light upon my 
immediate surroundings, I would creep 
out of my blankets to the shadow of a 
nearby pine, and from there many dif- 
ferent times I watched the coyotes feed 
upon the carcass of some noble beast which 
had forfeited its life in a struggle for 
freedom. Their feeding was only occa- 
sionally interrupted by their snapping at 
each other or by their peculiar barking 
yell, which when started by one is taken 
up and continued by the band and 
answered from others of their kind from 
cafions and ridges in the far distance. 
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By MorGan SHEPARD 


And then a flash of Revelation came 
Infallible in judgment from his Soul; 
He saw no end of strife, no worthy goal 
Of peace when day was done. He could not frame 
From chaos and the all-consuming flame 
Of striving Hearts a satisfying whole; 
Nor was there compensation to console 
For what was lost in hard Ambition’s name. 


Then came a marvel for his waiting heart 

To solve by this new judgment gained. 
Renunciation glowed and was a part 

Of endless Hope and full Content unstained ; 
While Peace rose out of chaos and of strife, 


And boundless grew the Wonders of his life. 

















“WHEN IN ROME” 


By W. F. Borricke 


R. TOM DUTTON had 
} come to Goldfield with cer- 
tain ideals and a_ small 
amount of money, also a 
willingness to grasp at the 
main chance and an abiding 
faith in his own lucky star. 
He was young—all Gold- 
field men are young—and 
had been in the state only 
two years before the great 
' gold camp was discovered. 
Previous to this he had worked on the 
Reno Courier in various capacities, and 
was equally well acquainted with the duties 
of pressmen and advertising manager, as 
well as the gentle art of expanding an 
Associated Press news item into a column 
and a half of reading matter for an indis- 
criminate public. All of which accomplish- 
ments stood him in good stead when the 
stage from Miller’s Siding dropped him, 
dusty and determined, in front of the long 
straggling line of tents that marked the 
present site of Goldfield. His first work 
was to paint a large sign, which, when 
nailed impressively over the door of his 
tent informed the public that here was the 
temporary offices of — 
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He had paid a teamster a seemingly unwise 
sum to bring in an old secondhand printing 
press from Tonopah and by indefatigable 
industry succeeded in getting the necessary 
paper and type before a rival should 
appear on the scene. Once established, he 
knew he need hardly fear the coming of 
a second paper for many months. 

It will be noted that Tom Dutton was 
a man of some considerable energy. This 


was both natural and acquired. Ever since 
his father’s death, when he was scarcely 
more than a boy, he had been forced to 
gain his own living from a sometimes 
unsympathetic world. He had struggled 
through two years in college on his own 
resources, but on hearing tales of the big 
chances in Nevada, then filled with excite- 
ment over the discovery of the Valley View 
ledge at Tonopah, he had left all, includ- 
ing a certain girl whose picture his watch 
kept hidden from the vulgar gaze, and 
hurried to the scene ; but then—as he assured 
the girl—it was really all for her sake. 
During the two years he had been in the 
state he had been only moderately success- 
ful, yet he hung on doggedly, for the big 
chance seemed always just behind the 
corner. It has already been mentioned 
that he had certain ideals—surely worthy 
of comment in view of the time he had 
been in the desert country. He held per- 
sistently to them largely out of respect 
to his father—the editor of a widely-read 
and a universally-respected sheet in its day. 
He never spoke of it to his friend, but 
secretly he was unreasonably proud of the 
honor of the name. 

“When I run my own paper,” he used 
to soliloquize, “whether it’s a cattle sheet, 
or a big daily, or a mining weekly, it’s 
going to be straight.” But these thoughts 
he kept to himself. He would have judged 
it grandiloquent to speak of it before 
others, and besides he knew no one would 
believe him. 

Those early months in Goldfield tested 
the staying qualities of every man in camp. 
Men hung on without knowing why, despite 
heat and privation and ridicule, and often 
rubbed shoulders with starvation in order 
to buy blasting powder. They were slow 
days for the Nugget and Dutton. Adver 
tisers were long on promises and short— 
lamentably short—on cash. Nevertheless, 
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even when things looked worse, Dutton 
held steadfastly to building up a consistent 
policy for his paper. He tried to investi- 
gate the story of every new strike that was 
reported. This was often impossible or 
impracticable, but at least he succeeded in 
toning down several premature booms. He 
once refused some lurid advertising from 
a former thug who had gone in the pro- 
motion business, finding it more profitable 
than faro, and thus created for himself 
some healthy enemies. He did not yet 
dare to put on the front page of the paper: 
When you see it in the Nugget, it’s so, 
but he had hopes. In short, though many 
used to say that Goldfield needed another 
paper, the real boosting kind, yet they 
sent away copies of the Nugget to pros- 
pective clients with an odd feeling of 
satisfaction in their hearts. The feeling 
was epitomized in two words that became 
almost an axiom in the camp—“Dutton’s 
straight.” And that, ladies and gentlemen, 
is an extraordinarily fine thing. 

Then came the Mohawk, when Goldfield 
came into its own. With bonanza ore 
uncovered with every additional foot of 
depth, and Mohawk stock jumping dollars 
in a day, the whole town turned naturally 
to the market as a quick and easy road 
to wealth. It was the heyday of the pro- 
moter. He need not be acquainted with 
promotion practices; he need not possess 
any knowledge of mining; he need not 
even be honest. All that was necessary 
was possession of a piece of ground within 
the “magic horseshoe,” and the stock 
would be oversubscribed in a_ night. 
Goldfield in those happy days was stock 
crazy. 

Sam Newhouse was one of the “live 
bunch from Goldfield,’ as they loved to 
term themselves, who was making good. 
He had come to the camp about the same 
time as Dutton and opened a “general 
brokerage” office. Under this pretentious 
name Sam peddled real estate, stock pro- 
motions and dubious insurance, or with 
equal alacrity he would strive to find you 
a buyer for your horse and team. Now, 
however, having successfully floated “The 
Green Hills,” which had lately struck ore 
on the two hundred-foot level, Sam pos- 
sessed luxurious offices, a roller-top desk, 
and a stenographer to attend to the more 
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onerous duties of his business. Dutton 
knew him and liked him, and the two were 
together often. 

“T don’t want any more of this picayune 
game,’ he remarked once to Sam New- 
house. “I’ve stayed with the camp since 
it started—of course I’ve made money—but 
I need more, a real killing. I am making 
all I can now out of the paper. It’s prac- 
tically impossible for me to take any more 
ads or to turn out any more papers, even 
with the new presses. No, the killing has 
got to come from somewhere else, and it 
must come quick, for this boom will cer- 
tainly have a reaction, and when it comes 
I want to be in the clear.” 

About this stage of the game Darling 
loomed up in the Goldfield market as a 
prominent figure. Shoe-string speculators 
in Goldfield spoke of him in about the 
same way as the Wall street pikers men- 
tion John W. Gates. Darling was a big 
man physically, with good clothes and a 
convincing manner. He had come to the 
camp without giving exact reference to his 
former residence, but he had enough money 
to buy a seat on the exchange and at once 
proceeded to let his fellow members know 
he was there. He was extraordinarily 
successful-—at least so went current gossip. 
He had an eastern clientele that followed 
him lamblike on his market forecasts, and 
he managed to put them and some of his 
local customers into a couple of winners; 
then after he got tired of playing the other 
man’s game and tipping off other people’s 
stocks—a proceeding closely analogous to 
gambling against a cold deck of cards— 
he looked around for more fertile fields 
of profit and decided to go into the 
promotion business for himself. 

So shortly afterward the wise ones on the 
Goldfield curb were passing around the 
tip: “Buy Red Ledge Extension. Some- 
thing doing. Darling’s behind it.” 

And after a week of this sort of talk, 
the fireworks commenced. Red Ledge—the 
real Red Ledge—known to be one of 
the best properties in the camp, announced 
a strike of rich ore that caused it to jump 
fifty points. There was no doubt of the 
authenticity of this report. Immediately 
afterward, Darling, who had __ subsi- 
dized a leasing company with his 
stockholder’s funds to prosecute work on 
the ground, announced that the rich shoot 
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had been struck on the Extension. This 
important bit of news he had printed on 
a telegraph blank and stuck over his office 
window. The Nugget was unable to 
verify this report, and as Sam Newhouse 
remarked, “damned it with faint praise ;” 
but it made no difference. That night 
Darling had bid up his stock to double the 
opening price and prophesied a_ higher 
figure for the morning. 

He made good his promise the next day. 
Red Ledge Extension had closed 31 bid, 
on the curb, Wednesday night; Thursday 
apparently everyone was trying to buy at 
39. In the evening the curbers were will- 
ing to pay 43 for it. All sorts of rumors 
were afloat—the paystreak had widened to 
a body of bonanza ore, an eastern syndicate 
was trying to get control, a big San 
Francisco broker and his customers were 
short and trying to cover—but the under- 
tone of it all was, “Buy, for it’s going up!” 

“T don’t go a white check on it, though, 
remarked Sam Newhouse to Dutton, as 
the two sat in the Nugget office smoking 
their midnight cigars. Dutton was in his 
shirtsleeves, revising copy for the Friday 
paper, and, as was his custom, the broker 
had dropped in after some strenuous hours 
in the pit. 

“I tell you, Tom, Darling’s crooked. 
None of my customers are taking hold if I 
can help it. You know who is in charge 
of that leasing company out there? It’s 
Melville. He’s capable of any dirty 
trick—just as lief report a strike as not. 
No one is allowed down the shaft; and 
yet—the stock is going up, and I haven’t 
seen him sluff any of his own yet. Has 
the Nugget got any line on it so far?” 

“Not a word that is reliable,’ said 
Dutton, between puffs. I believe you are 
right about Darling. I asked him for 
details of the strike and his answers 
wouldn’t startle you by their clearness; 
then I tried to get Melville—sent out 
Jimmie Whalen to get a writeup, but they 
refused to let him down the shaft and 
Jimmie was disgusted.” 

“T’ll be glad when you get something 
definite,’ answered the broker. “I don’t 
like to play either way when I’m in the 
dark, and for that matter, no one is better 
off than I am. All we know about the 
property is Darling’s say-so. He’s got to 
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produce something better than that pretty 
soon, and that’s why I think he will come 
and see you before long.” 

Mystery always adds charm to a stock 
deal. Of this Darling, keen student of 
the speculative element, was fully aware. 
He grew more and more secretive, hinted 
at big deals on the control, and continued 
to bid up the stock. This continued for 
a fortnight. Red Ledge Ex had become 
the most popular trader on the Goldfield 
board. Then Dutton, alone in the private 
office of the Nugget one evening, was 
favored with a call from the promoter 
himself. 

“See here, Dutton,” said Darling, after 
the preliminary greetings, “I don’t notice 
you publishing anything about Red Ex. 
People are anxious for some details. You 
know what she’s doing on the board.” 

“Certainly I do. Haven't I tried to get 
an article on the mine? I’d have given you 
a good writeup if I had the material, but 
your manager refused to let my reporter 
whom I detailed for a story go anywhere 
near the workings. You know the Nugget 
policy—we want authentic news.” , 

“Sure, that’s right. Well, there was a 
good reason why no one should butt 
around then—the deal was on, you know.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes—but here’s a writeup of the 
mine. I’d like it to go in word for word. 
It’s a bit rosy, of course, but then, if you 
don’t mind my saying so, Dutton, the 
Nugget really don’t boost enough for the 
coming mines of the camp. Everything 
was a wildcat once, you know.” 

“Let me see it,” said the editor. 

The article was a stereotyped jumble 
of words and phrases gathered from the 
ordinary promoter’s prospectus—hazy ref- 
erence to “high values in quartz contacts,” 
“well-defined veins between the walls,” 
“extraordinary assays from _ secondary 
enrichments’’—in short, the usual rigmarole 
used to gull the public. 

“Darling,” said Dutton, after a minute’s 
perusal of the manuscript, “this looks like 
some of Ferdy Jones’s work.” Ferdy 
Jones was a self-styled mining expert. 
Reputable mining men called him by a 
shorter and more emphatic name. 

“Ferdy had something to do with it,” 
admitted Darling, “but how does that 
interest you?” 
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“Why, merely that I want to send out 
Whalen once more to get some of this 
rubbish down in more tangible shape,” 
replied Dutton. 

“What’s the matter with it?” inquired 
Darling anxiously. “There is no need of 
anyone going out to the Red Ex.” 

“Darling,” answered Dutton, “is this stuff 
straight? Can I bring it under your name?” 

“Now, see here,” protested the other, 
“nobody believes anything they see in the 
paper anyhow. What’s the use of being so 
particular? It’s as straight as the usual 
story.” 

Dutton turned to the writeup. “Have 
you got a three-foot ledge of sixty-dollar 
rock, Darling?” 

“We've got a ledge,” hedged the other. 

“Have you-got the ledge you talk about 
here?” demanded the editor, sharply. 

“No,” blurted Darling, cornered; “but 
see here, old man, I’m not forgetting you. 
I know what’s due to the press and all 
that—I’ve dealt with them before. When 
you publish it just stick in a little editorial, 
too. Your paper is well read around here; 
and—don’t slip this to ‘em yet, for it’s 
going higher.” He handed Dutton ten 
one thousand-share certificates in the Red 
Ledge Extension, endorsed in blank. 

The room seemed suddenly to become 
very quiet. As Darling handed the new 
certificates to the editor, they crackled 
sharply and the noise seemed disagreeably 
loud to the promoter. Dutton inspected 
the stock for a minute, folded it carefully, 
and returned it to the waiting Darling. 

“T don’t think we want your story, Mr. 
Darling,’ he said quietly. The Nugget 
isn’t doing that kind of business. Good- 
morning.” 

“But, old man—” 

“Don’t call me old man, Darling. Good- 
morning.” 

“Why, you—” Dutton sprang up from 
his chair, and the promoter moved hastily 
to the door. “Oh, all right, all right,” he 
exclaimed. He nearly collided with Sam 
Newhouse who had just entered. 

Darling gone, the editor sat down once 
more. “Give me a good cigar, Sam,” he 
remarked. “I need something to get a 
bad taste out of my mouth.” 

“So Darling found out that you ain’t as 
crooked as he is?” grinned Newhouse, 
guessing shrewdly at what had gone 
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before. “That’s one of the distressing 
things about losing your character—you 
think everyone else is fixed the same way.” 

“How did it figure out?” said Dutton. 

“Oh, I knew he would come to you,” 
said the broker. “He’s been spreading 
around the report of a new strike on the 
Red Ex, and needs something to sub- 
stantiate it. Of course if he could get you 
he’d be saved. It really is his last card, 
but now he is up against it. He’s run up 
Red Ex to 72—and I must say he’s shown 
wonderful skill, but now even the suckers 
are beginning to ask what he is doing it 
on. He has bulled about the ground, the 
control, and about the ledge. Now he can’t 
put her any higher without showing real 
goods. He can’t even hold her at to-day’s 
figure. With your help that he was 
counting on, however, he could easily have 
kept the price steady between 70 and 80 
while he sluffed his own stock on the dear 
public, for if you wrote that the stock was 
O. K. people would believe it. After he 
had sold out it could drop to the bottomless 
pit for all he would care—as it probably 
will now, for they will throw it at him just 
as soon as it starts down hill. Didn’t 
he try pretty hard to fix you?” 

“He didn’t have overmuch time,” said 
Dutton reflectively. 

Sam laughed. “No, judging from the way 
he went for the door, he seemed in a hurry.” 

They smoked in silence. 

“We are both thinking of the same 
thing,” said the broker at length. “Let’s 
talk out, Tom. There’s big money to be 
made from this situation.” 

“T know there’ is, Sam,” returned the 
editor. “We have Darling and Red Ex 
sized up to a finish. When we say the 
stock is going down, we know; and a short 
sale of ten or twenty thousand would 
start the price down hill.” 

“You're right,” answered Newhouse, 
pacing up and down the little room. 
“There’s ten thousand apiece for us at 
least in it, Tom. You can sell the paper, 
get out and enjoy yourself after the three 
years you have spent here. Is it a deal?” 

“No, it’s not,” said Dutton. 

“Why not?” the broker shot at him 
excitedly. Why not? You're here to make 
money, aren’t you? Goldfield ain’t a health 
resort. Is there anything crooked in the 
scheme ?” 
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“No; but I don’t like it.” 

“Oh, rot!” said his friend. 
I know you, and how you feel. I know 
your scruples and respect ’em, though if 
they were in another man I’d be mighty 
suspicious. When Darling wanted to fix you 
and the Nugget to boost Red Ex so 
that he could land a few more suckers 
with his rotten stock, I knew you would 
turn him down. I’d have bet my last dollar 
on it; but this isn’t a parallel case. Size 
up the situation. First, here’s a chance of 
a lifetime to play what looks like a sure 
thing, yet with enough of a gamble in it 
to keep it from being a holdup. Red Ex 
might run into a blind ledge accidentally 
and turn into a bonanza—you never can 
tell. That’s our risk; but that isn’t what 
is keeping you out.” 

“Oh, I'll take a gamble any day 
know that,” said the editor, listlessly. 

“You bet I do,’ answered Newhouse; 
“otherwise you wouldn’t be here. Maybe 
you think you are being a wrecker. You're 
nothing of the sort. The thing is wrecked 
already—always was—and you're merely 
lending a helping foot to kick it back 
where it belongs.” 

“But that’s not the real reason we should 
jump in the game,” he continued excitedly. 
“Look up, man, listen to this. Who's going 
to benefit from your sitting back in a corner 
and doing nothing? Will the suckers who 
bought the stock? Will Darling kindly 
support the market and let his followers 
crawl out? No, you bet not. If you don’t 
take advantage of this to-night and sell 
short, do you think it will give the little 
pikers a chance to sell out? Not in fifty 
years. I'll tell you what will happen. 
Darling’s game is up. To-night you'll see 
Maxwell and Joe Rosenburg and Flick 
Barton—all the brokers who do Darling’s 
business—begin to sell Red Ex for his 
account—Darling’s account—you under- 
stand. Of course Darling will make a bold 
stand against them—he’ll never sell a share 
personally, but they'll swamp him—he’ll 
swamp himself, that is—and clean up the 
money that ought to be coming to us.” He 
paused for breath. 

“Why, Tom, you can’t do anything. 
Suppose you published an expose of the 
whole crooked business, would it help any- 
one? Not much. Darling would simply 
sell out at a lower figure and declare that 
you had wrecked his whole scheme to sell 
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the control to his eastern syndicate, which 
would have enabled his stockholders to get 
out at a higher price. You never could 
prove the mine was worthleess. People 
would say you had some ax to grind and 
blame you for knocking the bottom out of 
their stock.” 

“That is true,” admitted Dutton thought- 
fully; “‘yet—the old man would not have 
done it.” 

“And a mighty good reason why,” cried 
the broker triumphantly. “He lived and 
worked in an atmosphere as different from 
this as light from darkness. He had a 
different class of men to deal with, men 
who thought differently and acted differ- 
ently, whose standards of life were set for 
another plane, but you—you ain’t living 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, or King’s 
Port, Carolina. You're living in Goldfield, 
Nevada, and you never want to forget it.” 

Getting up the editor walked over 
slowly to the window and tossed out his 
cigar. The street was alive with the bright 
garish lights from dozens of saloons, and 
through their open doors he could hear 
the rattle of chips and the whirr of the 
roulette wheel. From the dance halls 
floated up the staccatto notes of some 
lately-imported ragtime. He drew a long 
breath. 

“Go to it, Sam,” he said, taking out his 
check book. ‘How much margin will you 
want?” 

“Oh, five thousand will be enough with 
what I’ll put in,” replied the broker. “It 
will be a quick turn and we will get 
immediate action. Well, so long. Ill 
telephone you to-morrow how things look.” 





Shortly after four o’clock the telephone 
in the office jangled fiercely. 

“Ts that you, Tom?” called Newhouse’s 
voice at the other end. “Things are going 
great, old man. I sold fifteen thousand 
this morning at 65, and Jim Castle sold 
fifteen thousand more for me at 60. Now 
everyone is throwing their Red Ex over- 
board—it’s down to 53 in two hours’ trad- 
ing. Darling isn’t here and there are 
reports that he may have to suspend. 
They'll be giving Red Ex away to-night 
if that’s the case. Grow happy some, Tom. 
When in Rome i 

But Dutton smiled a little bitterly, as he 
hung up his receiver. 
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HE New York Sun which shines for 
all, and brightly, too, and yet so 
brightly at times as to dazzle rather 

than illuminate, editorially puts forth the 
notion that the articles in SuNser MaGa- 
zINE in reply to Mr. Henry Reuterdahl’s 
criicisms of the American navy are 
inspired for the purpose of promoting 
the alleged senatorial candidacy of Mr. 
Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of the Navy. 
The Sun is wrong. If Mr. Metcalf desires 
to be United States senator from California 
he has not confided such ambition to 
SuNsetT MAGAZINE. 

The purpose back of these articles is 
simply to demonstrate “that the battleships 
of the United States navy are in no sense 
inferior, type for type, in their own 
period of design, to those of any other 
nation of the world, but on the contrary 
that our battleships have a certain measure 
of definite superiority’—to quote from 
Secretary Metcalf’s letter of March 9, 1908, 
to Senator Hale (Senate Document 506). 








As stated by Admiral Evans when in 
San Francisco in May last, accurate firing 
and power of guns will be the chief factors 
in determining naval battles; the inability 
of critics to agree by six inches as to the 
proper location of the water-line a:mor 
belt, the differences of opinion as to the 
relative merits of ammunition hoists, the 
controversy over the heights of free- 
boards—these and a hundred other of the 
less important details are subject to many 
varying judgments, yet no proof has been 
offered that the American navy has not 
had the benefit of as good judgment as 
any other navy. 

Progress brings improvements in battle- 
ships as in other structures. The locomo- 
tive of ten years ago is not as effective a 
mechanism as that of to-day, nor are the 
battleships of any navy superior to the 
rule of progress that brings such change. 
Admiral Robley D. Evans put the case 
plainly on June 11 when he said in New 
York: “The American people can go 
















































































312 DEFENSE OF THE 
quietly and safely to sleep without fear. 
This talk about lack of adequate armor 
plate, low decks, and so forth, is all 
nonsense.” 
THE ANCIENT MARINERS 

Mr. Reuterdahl’s criticism of the per- 
sonnel of the navy is an odd mixture. 
He says: “The men and officers in our 
navy are not surpassed nor equaled, I 
believe, in any navy in the world in intelli- 
gence or bravery, or, generally speaking, 
in enthusiasm. The enthusiasm among the 
younger officers is extraordinary.” Then 
he goes calmly to show that “fighting is 
the work of men in their prime” and that 
our captains and admirals are too old, the 
former averaging fifty-eight years and the 
latter sixty-one. His suggestion is that 
promotion be by selection and not by 
seniority in service. There are arguments 
on both sides of this question. What of 
the effect upon the officers who are passed 
over—officers holding positions of great 
responsibility and _ believing themselves 
capable of caring for the work incident 
to the next step upward? Who is to judge 
and by what test is judgment to be known 
to be good? Would not politics be a factor 
or at least promotion out of line be always 
attended with charges of a “pull?’”—and 
incident thereto might come demoraliza- 
tion. It is true that strength and vigor 
should be a part of the equipment of an 
admiral or a captain. There is no reason 
why a plan should not be devised for the 
retirement of any officer at any age who 
is no longer equal to the job, and the 
justice of such retirement could be more 
easily ascertained than the relative merits 
of officers where one is being promoted 
over the head of another and yet the latter 
deemed so capable as to make it advisable 
to retain him in the position he holds. The 
number of years is not the whole story. 
Admiral Farragut captured New Orleans 
when sixty-one years of age and fought 
the battle of Mobile bay when sixty-three. 
The famous Dutch Admiral de Ruyter was 
sixty years old when he swept the English 
channel and sailed up the Thames, and 
sixty-seven when he fought the combined 
English and French fleets. The English 
admiral, “brave Blake,” was fifty-nine 
years of age when he defeated the Spanish 
in the furious fight of Santa Cruz. The 
most daring and active of all confederate 
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naval commanders, Captain Semmes of the 
Alabama, was fifty-five in the year of his 
most active work—and, by the way, was 
finally defeated by Captain Winslow, who 
was fifty-three. 

The bureau management of the navy is 
also criticised. It appears from testimony 
offered that this so-called bureau manage- 
ment is the management by naval officers 
of sea-going experience who have been 
assigned to such service. The charge is 
made that the bureau not only designs the 
work and constructs the vessels, but sitting 
in judgment upon accusations as to defects, 
finds itself always not guilty. This may 
be true—but any “general expert board,” 
such as suggested by Mr. Reuterdahl, no 
matter through what source created would 
be subject to the same rule of human nature 
and defend as well as it could that which it 
ordered. Statements are made indicating 
that the naval bureaus do not readily adopt 
improvements, that American inventors 
are repelled and that our vessels when 
launched are five years behind the times. 
It is needless here to go into the evidence 
offered in rebuttal. It seems sufficient ,to 
show the criticisms to be not well taken. 
The hearings before the Senate Committee 
(Document Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6) are available 
to those who care for the detail. Concern- 
ing the last charge, however, it may be 
well to quote Sir William White, who for 
twenty years was the responsible designer 
of all British warships, and in knowledge 
of naval construction is not surpassed 
probably by any man living. 

“You have a fleet, ship for ship, com- 
paring the ships designed at a given date, 
that is equal to anything the world contains. 
There is no ship that you can not criticise, 
but criticism, to be of value, must be the 
criticism of experience.” 

The chief vice of the adverse criticism 
of the American navy is that it does not 
clearly indicate that the American navy 
is not composed of ships completed yes- 
terday—nor is any other navy. In this 
connection Secretary Metcalf says: 


I also deem it necessary to point out that 
practially none of the unfavorable criticism 
which has recently been directed at certain 
boats of the United States navy is applicable 
to battleships designed during the past four 
years. 
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The charge is made that the bureau 
system is responsible for the “unsafe 
turret” and “direct hoist.” On this sub- 
ject let us quote from the man who 
designed the interrupted hoist which is 
clamored for as a promotion of safety. 
Sir William White says: 


Now, I have been reading the testimony 
given at that investigation in Washington and 
from that it appears perfectly clear that 
the accidents that have happened are only 
indirectly associated with the direct hoist. 
The primary cause of accident has nothing 
to do with the hoist. 

Having said that, I ought to say that I 
am the man who brought out the broken 
hoist—that is, lifting the ammunition up a 
certain height from the magazines into an 
ammunition room and there transferring it 
to another hoist not in a direct line. I did 
that nearly twenty years ago, but I did not 
do it because of the danger of the direct 
hoist. When you have a direct hoist from the 
magazine up to the rear of the guns, which 
may be fifty feet if the gun is placed high, 
it takes an appreciable amount of time to 
lift the charge from the magazine to the gun 
before you can load. Now, I said if I could 
put in two stages, one that would bring the 
ammunition to within six or seven feet of the 
gun, and then a second set of men who had 
nothing to do with the first operation, to lift 
it the remaining distance to the gun, I could 
save considerable time. That is the reason I 
did that and not because of any danger. 

The inexperience of the men and the con- 
ditions of target practice are to blame. As 
long as you give the prize to the men who fire 
the most ammunition in a given time, or hit 
the target most frequently in a given time, 
they will play that game, but you will 
remember that the Japanese admirals, Fushimi 
and Togo, gave orders that that practice was 
not to be followed. 


THE BATTLE DRILLS 


Mr. Reuterdahl says that our navy has 
had only “ten days of battle drill in nine 
years.” To that charge Rear Admiral 
Converse in his testimony makes full reply: 


Rear Admiral Converse. Personally I think 
relatively too much time is given to shooting 
guns. Now that we have a fleet—two full 
squadrons—of battleships, more time must be 
given to fleet maneuvers and drills. 

Senator Gallinger. He says that we have 
had but ten days of battle maneuvers within 
ning years— 
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“Not only have the commanders of our fleets 
reached their position at an advanced age, 
with no training for actual command, but 
there has been no adequate practice given to 
the fleet itself.” 

Rear Admiral Converse. That is the point, 
sir. The point is, he does not differentiate 
between battle drill and battle tactics. <A 
battle drill, as I stated in my report, is any 
drill which would be likely to be followed 
in battle. 

Senator Gallinger. He says, for instance: 

“Since the Spanish war in 1898 we have 
had just ten days of actual battle maneuvers— 
about sixty or eighty hours in nine years—and 
that only after the sharp criticism of the 
navy 

That is the publication—— 

“had driven our ships to sea some months ago.” 

Is there anything in that, Admiral, that is 
worthy of consideration? 

Rear Admiral Converse. The facts of the 
case are these: Going back six, seven, or 
eight years, we have had maneuvers every 
year of some kind, such drills, such maneuvers 
as the number of vecsels available would 
permit to be had. Probably the first one in 
which I took an active part was in the 
maneuvers that took place in the Caribbean. 
It was what we knew as a search problem. 
We got our orders when we were in Sweden, 
in the Illinois, to proceed with the four vessels 
on a certain date and to reach the Gulf of 
Paria, down at Trinidad, on a given date, 
where we would find and report to the com- 
mander in chief of the South Atlantic fleet, 
who would have further instructions for us. 
We left the Mediterranean with these four 
vessels in November and arrived on the date 
specified, going by the Cape de Verde islands 
and across to Trinidad. We found there 
colliers and a supply vessel and filled up. We 
found there the commander in chief, or at 
least he arrived two or three days afterward 
in the Jowa with the vessels from the South 
Atlantic. We were told that on a given date 
we would start from a certain latitude and 
longitude and make a descent on any one of 
the ports of the island of Porto Rico; that 
that island would be defended by the North 
Atlantic squadron, consisting of so many bat- 
tleships, so many cruisers, so many torpedo 
boats, and so many auxiliaries. 

At the proper time—we were limited in our 
time for starting—we started out. We 
divided the eight vessels we had into two 
squadrons, those that could make more than 
fourteen knots and those that could make 
less. Those that could make less, the gun- 
boats, were sent off by themselves to go along 
the Caribbean. 
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We started out to the eastward, the Jowa, the 
flagship, leading, the [/linois next, the Chicago, 
and the Albany. The maintained speed was 
to be fourteen knots. We were not allowed 
to burn any lights at night, keeping up this 
gait. We were not to throw a single thing 
overboard for fear the torpedo boats would 
pick it up and identify our trail. We were 
not allowed to do anything which would, by 
any possibility, betray our. presence. We 
steamed, I should think it was fourteen hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred miles in_ that 
formation, night and day. So near were the 
battle conditions practiced that I had every 
officer in my ship standing watch and watch 
at night for a lookout—paymasters, doctors, 
and everybody else. 

The Chairman. What different would you 
have done if there had been an actual enemy 
in time of war that you were on_ the 
lookout for? 

Rear Admiral Converse. Nothing whatever. 

The testimony then deals with other 
similar cases. 


The Chairman. As to this charge that you 
have had no battle maneuvers, were not these 
exercises, I will call them, which you were 
referring to something of a kindred nature 


to the maneuvers and exercises that the 
British have? 
Rear Admiral Converse. No, sir, for this 


reason, and there is where the whole trouble 
is: They are trying to compare our maneuvers 
at that time with the British maneuvers where 
they have had in the British maneuvers 
anywhere from eighteen to twenty battleships 
to maneuver with, where they can put one fleet 
against another of large numbers. We have 
never had a fleet until last April. We only 
got eight battleships together a year ago. 
Before that we had seven battleships and an 
armored cruiser to make up the number. We 
can not develop fleet tactics with eight ships. 


Rear Admiral Converse. You can _ not 
develop those tactics without having the 
proper number of vessels. As soon as the 


fleet was formed we are in a position to carry 
out these drills the same as the English do. 
You can send one squadron to Hawaii, for 
instance, and another to San Francisco, and 
let them maneuver to intercept each other 
and get the best position, and have their 
engagement to see which one can capture 
the other. 
HOMOGENEITY 
There is, however, one point to which 


the people of this country should give 
attention, and that is homogeneity, and 
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Admiral Evans in his report of the fleet’s 
long journey says: 


It is my duty at this time to strongly 
present the value of this feature and to 
recommend that homogeneity of tactical and 
steaming qualities be given to units of four 
vessels as a minimum, but all ships of a class 
should be as nearly homogeneous in _ these 
particulars as practicable. 


The American navy as a_ progressive 
navy can be homogeneous only by holding 
battleships and cruisers in sufficient num- 
bers at one time—say four of a class that 
in time of action four may act as one. 
It’s up to the American people to declare 
their wishes in this matter; there is no 
disagreement in the navy as to its value. 


THE FINISH 


In concluding this discussion the abbre- 
viated official report of the Board of 
Construction transmitting recent reports of 
Admiral Evans and Naval Constructor 
Robinson as to the journey, Hampton 
Roads to Magdalena bay, follows. In view 
of the fact that the other reports deal with 
vessels designed six years ago and are quite 
long, they are not reprinted here but may 
be secured through Senate Document 506. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Boarp oN CONSTRUCTION, 


Washington, May 19, 1908. 


Sir: The Board has carefully considered the 
suggestions of Rear Admiral Evans and 
Naval Constructor Robinson, and finds itself 
in general agreement with the very large 
majority of such suggestions. As a matter 
of fact, however, the comments of the com- 
mander in chief and the naval constructor 
attached to his staff were made upon battle- 
ships the most recent of which was designed 
more than six years ago, and nearly all the 
criticisms made by them are therefore 
inapplicable to battleships recently designed. 
The comments hereinafter made by the Board 
on Construction relate chiefly to the most 
important features considered in the reports 


of Rear Admiral Evans and Naval 
Constructor Robinson. 
Views similar to those submitted by 


Admiral Evans and Naval Constructor Rob- 
inson with respect to the necessity of 
homogeneity in type of battleships have long 
since been accepted as fundamentally correct 
by Navy Department officials responsible for 
new design work, and, so far as legislative and 
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other conditions have permitted, homogeneity 
of type has been given special consideration. 
Indeed, with the sole exception of the Idaho 
and Mississippi, the designers of the Navy 
Department during the past seven years 
have given special attention to the desirability 
of homogeneity, as is fully evidenced by the 
fact that there are five Virginias, six Connec- 
ticuts, four Tennessees, and six Colorados. 
The South Carolina and Michigan are, so far 
as concerns maneuvering power, speed, and 
other characteristics, except battery arrange- 
ment, capable of being placed in the same 
tactical group as the vessels of the Connec- 
ticut class. The conditions under which the 
South Carolina and Michigan were designed, 
the limitation imposed by Congress upon 
their size, and the desirability of completing 
a group of eight vessels of the same general 
maneuvering characteristics as the Connecticut 
class, have already been brought to the 
attention of the Department in various official 
communications. 
FREEBOARD 


It may be accepted as an axiom in the 
development of battleships that freeboard in 
excess of that absolutely required for sea- 
worthiness and the proper working of the 
battery is not only undesirable but a definite 
disadvantage, as it increases the target area 
and raises the center of gravity, making the 
vessel more liable to be hit, and considerably 
decreasing the stability under damaged con- 
ditions. The increase of length and speed of 
battleships and the fine lines forward and aft, 
in conjunction with the concentration of 
weight near the extremities of the latest 
battleships, has made it advisable to increase 
the height of freeboard forward. Even in this 
respect, however, Japan, which has certainly 
had very considerable experience of fighting 
under modern conditions, has in its latest 
ships adhered to a forward freeboard of 
moderate height, the forward freeboard of the 
Aki and Satsuma being reported as practically 
the same as our Connecticut class. 


HEIGHT OF BROADSIDE GUNS 


The comments with respect to the inability 
to fight ‘the weather broadside guns under 
certain conditions of weather are _ fully 
appreciated, but it must be borne in mind 
that for ships now with the Atlantic fleet the 
broadside battery can not well be disposed 
in any other manner than the one adopted— 
a disposition, be it noted, which is practically 
identical with that of the battleships of 
England, Germany, and Japan of the same 
period of design. 

Indeed, the heights of the axes of the broad- 
side guns of the United States battleships are, 
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as a rule, from one to two feet higher above 
water than corresponding guns in British 
battleships. |The broadside batteries of 
United States battleships now in course of 
construction are purely for torpedo defense, 
and as all available battery space on the 
upper deck has been pre-empted by heavy gun 
turrets, any other system of mounting than 
that adopted would be wholly impracticable. 
The location of guns of the secondary battery 
on top of turrets was considered many years 
ago, and such a location has several times 
been indicated on the plans of battleships. 
So far, however, no guns have been actually 
so mounted, since there is very good reason 
to believe that they would not be available 
for repelling torpedo boats after any general 
engagement on account of injuries received 
in action. This matter was carefully con- 
sidered in connection with the designs of the 
South Carolina and Delaware classes, and at 
that time the disadvantages of mounting guns 
on top of turrets were believed to be greater 
than the advantages. 
ARMOR AT BOW 


With fine bow lines and consequent small 
displacement of this portion of the vessel, the 
devotion of any considerable amount of 
weight to armor at the bows of battleships 
has been considered unnecessary, especially 
when the water-line armor is extended over 
so great a proportion of the length of the 
ship as in the case of the South Carolina and 
Michigan and Delaware and North Dakota. 
The very great extension of the heavy water- 
line armor on these vessels in connection with 
the transverse armored bulkheads and _ the 
armored deck forward of the side armor, and 
extensive compartmental subdivision, with 
cofferdams filled with cellulose, is believed to 
provide a very much better protection to the 
buoyancy and would prevent change trim of 
the vessel due to water-line damage in a much 
more efficient degree than has been possible 
with the arrangement previously adopted in 
the case of battleships whose thin side armor 
was continued to the bow. 


LOCATION OF WATER-LINE ARMOR 


From the comments contained in - the 
accompanying reports of Rear Admiral Evans 
and Naval Constructor Robinson it is obvious 
that in the moderate weather experienced 
during the passage of the fleet from Hampton 
Roads to Magdalena bay there were numerous 
occasions upon which the lower edge of the 
main armor belt was exposed, and this under 
the unusually deep-laden condition of the 
vessels of the fleet, some of these vessels 
earrying as much as eight hundred tons of 
fresh water in their double bottoms and having 
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on board large quantities of excess stores, 
ammunition, etc. Therefore the statements 
in these reports as to the undesirability of 
raising the lower edge of the belt armor, 
when taken in connection with the very posi- 
tive statement made in the communication of 
Captain Ingersoll in his letter of April 16, 
1908, fully confirm the Board in its opinion 
already expressed as ta the desirability of 
making no change in the location of the lower 
edge of heavy water-line armor belts of our 
battleships, and certainly that the lower edge 
should not be raised. The distribution of 
armored protection on battleships, like so 
many other questions relating to battleship 
design, is necessarily a compromise, and the 
fundamental principles governing such dis- 
tribution which have heretofore been observed 
are, in the opinion of the Board, entirely 
sound and should be adhered to in the future. 


ELIMINATION OF BRIDGES 


The Board heartily concurs in the sugges- 
tion with respect to the elimination of bridges 
and other top-hamper unnecessary for the 
handling of the ship in action and under 
ordinary conditions of service, and the designs 
of the Delaware and North Dakota, whose 
principal characteristics were determined 
upon more than two years ago have fully 
embodied this principle. As a matter of fact, 
the desire for additional bridges and _ top- 
hamper has come from officers of the fleet 
rather than from designers, and it is only 
recently that officers of the fleet appear to 
have fully realized the benefits which would 
result from eliminating all bridges, deck 
erections, and unnecessary weights of every 
description. 

CONNING TOWERS AND FLAGSHIPS 

In the Delaware and North Dakota pro- 
vision has already been made for handling the 
ship from the conning tower, and the other 
suggestions contained in the reports with 
respect to the fittings of conning tower have 
already received and will continue to receive 
the most careful consideration. 

TURRETS 

With respect to the comments concerning 
turrets and turret fittings, it may be noted 
that sighting hoods have been omitted from 
the turrets of battleships designed during the 
past four years. Provision has already been 
made to supply for the turrets of battleships 
now under construction turning gear of 
efficiency equal to that referred to as having 
been installed on the Maine and Iilinois. For 
the turrets of vessels now under construction 
provision has been made to meet all reason- 
able requirements concerning ammunition 
hoists, and the question of making changes in 
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the ammunition hoists of vessels of the fleet 
has also been fully considered by the bureaus 
having cognizance of this matter. Provision 
has also been made in the turrets of vessels 
now under construction to supplement the gas- 
expelling device by air pressure in the turrets 
themselves. Hand ammunition hoists have 
also been provided for the turrets of vessels 
under construction. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It is obvious that without an unwarranted 
expenditure of money and a serious interfer- 
ence with fleet drills, etc., by reason of the 
withdrawal of ships for long periods, it is 
quite impracticable to bring the older vessels 
of the fleet up to date in all their important 
features and fittings. So far, however, as 
may be practicable changes are made from 
time to time to improve the military efficiency 
of all ships in commission, and when vessels 
of the fleet are laid up for general overhauling 
such extensive military and other changes are 
made as may appear to be warranted by the 
conditions then existing. 

Finally, it seems well to point out that on 
account of the method of making appropria- 
tion for battleships in vogue during the earlier 
part of the twelve-year period covered by the 
designs of the vessels now composing the 
Atlantic battleship fleet five essentially dis- 
similar designs of battleships have been 
evolved, this being an almost necessary con- 
sequence of a procedure which does not 
contemplate a continuous naval programme. 

The Board on Construction is very much 
of the opinion that battleships should be built 
in “classes,” with not less than four of prac- 
tically the same type in each class. This 
opinion has been held by the various members 
of the Board for many years, and it is hoped 
that in all future programmes of battleships 
for the United States Navy the principle of 
building in groups of not less than four 
similar vessels of a type will be adhered to. 

Very respectfully, 
G. A. Converse, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Retired, President of Board. 
W. L. Capps, 
Chief Constructor, United States Navy, Chief 
of Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Member. N. E. Mason, 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, Member. 
Wn. S. Cow:es, 
Chief of Bureau of Equipment, Member. 
aA. F. Drxon, 
Captain, United States Navy, Acting Chief of 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Member. 
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GAME BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC 


By H. T. 


President of the California Game 


PAYNE 


and Fish Prote tive I ssoc tation 


FIRST PAPER—QUAIL 


N PUBLISHING to the world the many 
attractions of the Pacific Coast and the 
inducements it offers to the home, the 

health and the pleasure-seeker, our writers, 
whether of prose or song, have confined 
themselves generally to the praise of 
delightful climate, matchless scenery and 
wonderful productiveness of soil. All these 
are valuable assets in the wealth of the state 
and have exerted a strong influence in filling 
foothills and valleys with prosperous cities 
and happy homes, and the splendid climate 
and magnificent scenery have drawn to our 
shores for a season thousands of that class 
of well-to-do citizens known as tourists, but 
there is another class of welcome visitors 
and desirable residents to whom the Pacific 
Coast offers an attraction such as can be 
found nowhere else in the civilized world. 


Laws recently enacted by most of the 
states for the better protection of the game, 
imposing a nominal license on those who 
hunt it, have enabled us to take a census, 
as it were, of that vast number of American 
citizens who enjoy the exhilarating sports 
of the field. This census reveals the fact 
that of the whole population of ‘the United 
States, men, women and children included, 
more than four per cent engage in the 
healthful recreation found in the use of the 
gun and the rod, or, in other words, nearly 
one-fourth of the adult male population 
of the country are spertsmen. Then, to 
this one-fourth of the adult population of 
America the Pacific Coast offers an attrac- 
tion nowhere else to be found. To lay 
before the sportsmen of America the grand 
opportunities for peerless sport with the 
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game birds of the Pacific Coast is the 
object of these articles. 

For the present I shall confine myself 
to that grandest of all game birds, the little 
quail, whose pursuit behind a good dog 
quickens the blood of the sportsman’s heart 
as no other form of 
been able to do. 

In speaking of the Pacific Coast hunting 
grounds I must include all that country 
south of the British Columbia line to and 
including the territory of Arizona, the 
Mexican state of Sonora and the peninsula 
of Lower California, for some of these less- 
frequented places are the best shooting 
grounds of America. This country—the 
game coverts of the Pacific Coast—pos- 


recreation has ever 


sesses a greater variety of quail and found 
in greater numbers than any other like 
section of the world. Truly the voice of 
the quail is heard in this favored land and 
heard in all the notes of the gamut from 
the soft turkeylike call of the mountain 
species, the soul-stirring whistle of the bob 
white, or the sharp, decisive “can’t-see-me” 
of the valley quail, through all the varied 
changes of the blue quail family to the low, 
plaintive note of the Montezuma quail of 
Mexico. 
quail in America, all of our so-called quail 
being partridges, but the use of the word 


Properly speaking we have no 


QUAIL (LOPHORTYX 





CALIFORNICUS VALLICOLA) 


quail has become so common that they will 
in all probability be 
for all time. 


known as quail 


THE MOUNTAIN NATIVES 

The largest and most beautiful of all 
the American quail, though the least hunted 
and the least gamey, are the 
varieties, two of which inhabit the moun- 
tains of California and Oregon and one the 
high ranges of the peninsula of Lower 
California. While most of the sportsmen 
of the Pacific Coast are conversant with the 
general character and colorization of the 
mountain quail, I believe but few of them 


mountain 


have ever seen the more beautiful species 
that inhabit the San Pedro Martir 
mountains of Lower California. 

The mountain quail (oreortyx pictus ) 
given the English name, mountain par- 
tridge, by the ornithologist, and which he 
takes as his type, is a small race found only 
in the Coast Range from the Bay of San 
Francisco north into Oregon, and therefore 
never reaches the high altitudes of its near 
relative (oreortyx pictus plumiferus), to 
which the English name of plumed par- 
fact both of 
these varieties are plumed, though that of 
the latter is a trifle the longer and from 
its habit of ascending the mountains each 


tridge has been given. In 
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spring to heights of from five thousand to 
seven thousand feet for nesting purposes, 
gives it a better claim to the name, moun- 
tain than has the other variety. The range 
of the plumed partridge is throughout the 
entire length of the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast range south of San Francisco bay 
into Lower California, where it intergrades 
with the San Pedro partridge, but it does 
not cross the Colorado river and_ enter 
Arizona or the mainland of Mexico. In 
markings all of the three species are prac- 
tically the same, all having the same rich 
cinnamon brown throat extending well 
down onto the breast and bordered with 
a narrow stripe of white. All have the 
same heavily-barred chestnut flanks alter- 
nating with black and white, the same 
bluish head, neck and lower breast and the 
same plume of two long feathers falling 
gracefully over the back. The northern 
Coast range species, as will be seen by the 
illustration, is considerably darker in color, 
being more of an olive brown on the back, 
the wing and the tail coverts, with the 
chestnut markings of the flanks reaching 
as far forward as the carpal joint of the 
wing. The plumed paztridge of the Sierra 
and the southern Coast range is a lighter 
olive on the back and the wing coverts, with 


little of the brownish tinge of the other. 











The plume is a little longer in the northern 
parts of its range, increasing in length 
southward. The San Pedro partridge 
(oreortyx pictus confinis) is still lighter 
and brighter on the back and wings, but 
all other markings are the same. 

I want to say here that no work on 
ornithology that I have seen describes the 
San Pedro partridge properly. Most likely 
this is the result of an examination of the 
intergrades only, for they do intergrade 
with the California species to the north- 
ward. The two species first mentioned have 
the plume from one and a half to two and 
a half inches long and nearly round in 
form. ‘The plume of the San Pedro par- 
tridge is flat, about three-sixteenths of an 


hree and a half to four 


inch wide and from t 
and a half inches long. The plume of the 
other varieties is erectile, but that of the 
San Pedro denizen is soft and falls down 
the side. In all species both sexes are 
alike with the exception that the plume of 
the female is generally a trifle the shorter, 
but this can not always be relied upon to 
distinguish the sex. 

Generally speaking there is not much 
sport in hunting the mountain quail, but 
I have at times had a bevy scattered in 
ferns:and in such cases had very good sport 
with them with a dog, and found them to 
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BOB WHITE 


lie very well. They are about a half larger 
than the valley quail, and as a table bird 
much more succulent. 


THE BIRDS OF THE VALLEY 


As with the mountain quail the ornithol- 
ogist has taken the wrong bird for the 
type, making the larger race the subspecies. 
To the species (lophortyx californicus ) 
inhabiting the foothills of the Coast range 
north of the bay of San Francisco and 
into western Oregon, the ornithologist has 
given the English name California par- 
tridge. This species is a lover of damp 
places and rank growths of underbrush and 
The subspecies (lophortyx califor- 
nicus vallicola) to which has been given 
the name valley partridge, ranges from 
central Oregon throughout the great valleys 
of California, the foothills of the western 
slope of the Siérra, both sides of the Coast 
range south from San Francisco bay and 
throughout the whole of the peninsula of 


ferns. 


Lower California. Like the mountain 
quail it does not cross the Colorado 
desert into Arizona or the mainland 


Nevertheless it has a wider 
range than any other one species of game 
bird. Without attempting a description of 
this well-known bird, I will state that the 
markings of the two varieties are identical, 


of Mexico. 


(COLINUS VIRGINIANUS) 


the difference in coloration being about the 
same as in the mountain varieties, the 
denizen of the more humid northern coast 
having a strong tinge of olive brown on 
the back and on the wing and tail coverts. 

Of all the game birds ef America the 
California valley quail is the most resource- 
ful and characterized by the greatest cun- 
ning. Having hunted these birds for 
upward of forty years and _ practically 
throughout their entire range, I freely give 
them credit for knowing more tricks and 
being able to concoct more schemes of 
deception than all the rest of the tetraon- 
ide combined, and this resourcefulness 
has led to most of the false statements 
regarding their behavior and gameness. 
It has been said by writers who should 
know better that a dog is no use in hunting 
them because of their disposition to run. 
Any bird with more game than a fool hen 
will either flush or run where there is no 
undercover in which to hide and the valley 
quail being so often found in dry, open 
places or chaparral devoid of undercover, 
will either flush or run until it finds suitable 
hiding grounds. 

But give the valley quail cover in which 
to hide and it can and will outhide any- 
thing except a needle in a haystack. In 
fact it is this remarkable faculty of hugging 
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the ground until it is almost stepped 
upon that has led more than anything else 
to its false reputation as a runner. The man 
who hunts the valley quail without a dog— 
and most of its detractors do—can walk 
through a patch of good cover with a hun- 
dred birds scattered in it for an hour or 
more and not get up a half dozen. Unlike 
the bob white or the montezuma quail of 
Mexico, the valley quail bunches in the fall. 
These bunches will contain anywhere from 
two or three broods to two or three hun- 
dred individuals and sometimes even 
thousands, and they seem to understand 
that the larger the bunch the greater the 
necessity for avoiding pursuit. They are 
fond of he open places and the bare hill- 
tops and when driven from these, being a 
brush bird, they very naturally seek the 
brush. If there is no grass or suitable 
undercover in which to hide they will con- 
tinue to work their way through it or double 
back on their pursuers until hiding places 
are found, when they will hug the ground 
so closely that even a good dog must pass 
reasonably near to them before he will 
detect their scent. The man who hunts 
without a dog generally passes through 
the cover into which his bevy has settled, 
continues his walk for a mile or more, then 
sits down, filling the air with a sulphurous 


GAMBEL, OR ARIZONA QUAIL 








(LOPHORTYX GAMBELI) 


streak of strong sounding words as he 
curses the game little birds for running, 
while the resourceful! little fellows, closely 
hid, laugh over the security a_ false 
reputation has given them. 

Last January at the field trials at Bakers- 
field, where the heavy grass and dead weeds 
were abundant, the reputation of runners 
given to the valley quail was the cause of 
considerable merriment, one gentleman 
offering a dollar each for every bird that 
would run from a point or from the cover 
into which it was flushed, still there was 
no one to claim the first dollar. There has 
been a great deal written about the ability 
of quail to withhold their scent, and many 
theories have been advanced. ‘That all 
game birds do either withhold or lose their 
scent temporarily while passing rapidly 
through the air I believe to be true, and the 
valley quail has this faculty strongly added 
to his other resources. This too often 
deceives the inexperienced man even hunt- 
ing with a dog. Where birds have been 
flushed into good cover and can not be 
raised, sit down and take a smoke for twenty 
minutes or half an hour, then cast in your 
dog and you will be rewarded with point 
after point where before your dog failed 
to detect the slightest scent. After years 
of experience with all of the upland birds 
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of the United States and much of Mexico, 
I do not hesitate to pronounce the Cali 
fornia valley quail the chief of them all 
in gameness, in resourcefulness, and 
in its general adaptability to furnish the 
highest form of sport to the lover of 
upland shooting. 

Several years ago the representative of 
one of the eastern gun factories visited the 
coast for the first time. He brought with 
him the best gun that his people could 
build and a burning desire to show it off 


While the 


were 


in a quail hunt. sportsmen of 


San Francisco anxious to entertain 


their eastern visitor royally, they were 
inclined to balk at a quail hunt in the com- 
pany of an expert with such a fine gun. 
However, a couple of them were found who 
had the temerity to venture into the field 
and the little party went out, one with 
and the 
with that 
always been the 


of the martyr. 


great hopes other two well 


burdened resignation that has 


chief stock in trade 


SHOT HOLES IN TIIE AIR 


Dogs were turned down and a point soon 
established and the eastern guest told to 
flush the bird. With a little 
quail sprang into the air and _ plied his 


whir the 


wings with a rapidity which he alone can 





Up went the five hundred-dollar 


master. 


gun; the shot of the first barrel ploughed 
a hole through the air which that of the 
second tried hard to fill up, while the little 
blue 


ambient” two hundred yards away. <A 


streak was cleaving the “circum 
second and a third and a fourth bird was 
flushed and the atmosphere was filled with 
holes not made by dead quail. The reputa 
tion of that five hundred-dollar gun had 
reached so low a figure that its quotations 
from the stock boards at the 


were retired 


close of the day. In justice, however, to 
this gentleman I must add that before he 
returned home he learned that the man who 
shoots the valley quail of California must 
get busy at once or they will be out of 
range before he can pull the trigger. He 
wrote home an account of his experience 
for one of the sportsmen’s papers in which, 
after describing very minutely the color 
added: 


“This description may not be correct, for 


and markings of the quail, he 
these birds are so quick on the wing that 
I haven't 


been in the country long enough to find out 


it takes two men to see one, and 


how many it takes to kill one.” 

Mr. George Ligowsky, the inventor of 
the clay pigeon and the first trap to throw 
a flying target, spent the season of 1884 


1885 with the writer shooting quail. One 
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SCALED QUAIL (CALI 


day, though a good shot, he was shooting 
in bad form, and after missing a bird with 
right and left sat down saying: 

“When I invented the clay pigeon my 
object was to devise a target that would 
start quicker and fly faster than anything 
the sportsmen had ever shot at. When I 
return home I shall do it all over again, 
utilizing electricity, for no steel spring is 
to be compared with these little blue 
devils.” 

Another remark illustrative of the quick- 
ness of the valley quail was made by an 
eastern gentleman whom I was entertaining 
several years ago. We were shooting over 
a couple of my dogs in nice cover and 
among plenty of birds. At the close of 
the hunt he remarked: “Well, at my age 
I think I would rather shoot bob whites. 
One don’t have to be so quick with 
them, and one can get a fair bag with less 
exertion. Where I’ve missed it, though, is 
in not getting a week on these birds twenty 
years ago. For a man in his prime I 
should consider them the very ideal game 
bird.” 

The range of the valley quail, as I have 
already remarked, is from Oregon to Cape 
St. Lucas, Lower California. In Lower 
California they are yet very plentiful, and 
can be found in ideal cover for work with 


IPEPLA SQUAMATA) 


the dog. Carelessness on the part of our 
legislators and the unreasonable drafts of 
the markets had nearly reduced the Cali- 
fornia supply to a minimum by the spring 
of 1900, .but through the determined 
efforts of the California Game and Fish 
Protective Association, a bill was passed 
at the legislative session of 1901 shorten- 
ing the season, placing a limit of twenty- 
five on the bag and stopping their sale in 
the markets. Since the enactment of these 
restrictive laws the supply has increased 
from one hundred to five hundred-fold, 
varying of course in different parts of the 
state. Now good quail shooting can be had 
in almost any part of the state except of 
course near the larger cities, the best sec- 
tions being along the coast railroad from 
Monterey south to San Diego and across 
the line into Lower California. 


THE GAMBEL QUAIL 


The gambel partridge (lophortyx gam- 
beli) occupies a unique position in_ its 
common nomenclature. In California it is 
known as the Arizona quail, while the 
sportsmen of Arizona refer to it as the 
California quail. In this, too, they both 
have good reasons for the names used, for 
these birds are found on both sides of the 
Colorado river, that is in both Arizona and 
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California. Commencing in the Mexican 


state of Sonora, where they are found from 
the western slope of the Sierra Madre 
mountains to the Gulf of California, the 
range of the species extends northward 
and eastward through western Arizona, 
and, crossing the Colorado river onto the 
desert of the same name, passes through 
southeastern California into southern and 
central Nevada Utah. The gambel 
quail belongs to the same genus as the two 


and 


species of the California valley quail and 
in general appearance them. 
The general color of the upper parts and 


resembles 


the breast is lighter and more of an ashy 
blue than the valley quail, but in its mark- 
ings the gambel is the more conspicuous 
and more brilliant. The throat 
bordered with white, the gray forehead and 


black 


the forward turned plume are common to 
both, but the top of the head of the gambel 
is a bright cinnamon red, while that of the 
The flanks 
of the gambel are conspicuously marked 


valley quail is a sooty brown. 


with bright chestnut brown with each 
feather with a narrow central stripe of 
white. 

The gambel quail is emphatically a 


desert bird, able to live through the long 
If there are 
any trees in its neighborhood it will seek 


dry seasons without water. 


them for roosting purposes, but it is found 
distributed over 
the smallest brush is very scattering and 


vast sections where even 
under cover nearly quite if not entirely 
absent, yet in such places this member of 
the resourceful blue quail family protects 
itself from hawks and predatory animals 
with an astonishing success. The gambel 
quail is a true runner and can develop an 
astonishing speed for so small a bird. A 
very large part of the unwarranted reputa- 
runner is 
derived the 
gambel and the habit of the Arizona sports- 
men of calling the gambel the California 
the 


gambel quail are I have found them to lie 


tion of the valley quail as a 


from confounding it with 


quail, but even as great runners as 
well to the dog in the heavy bunch-grass 
of southeastern California and 


Nevada. | had 


sport with them along the bottoms of the 


sections 


southern have also fine 


Colorado river where they are to be found 


in abundance. 
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THE SCALED CALLIPEPLA 

Next in geographical order is the scaled 
quail (callipepla squamata) of Arizona 
and northern Mexico generally. This, too, 
is a desert bird which I have seen in great 
numbers at least twenty-five miles from the 
nearest water. The back, the wing and 
tail coverts are a light, ashy blue, but the 
the breast 
margined with dark brown, 


feathers of shoulders, and 
abdomen are 
with a yellowish arrow-shaped central spot 
which gives them the appearance of scales. 
Its throat is a very faint buff, and instead 
of the plume of the genus lophortya it has 
a broad erectile crest with the feathers 
tipped with white. It is the only member 
of the quail family where there is no dif 
ference in the the 
except the mountain quail. In the open 
country it, too, is a runner, though it can 
the 
gambel nor will it continue to run for such 


markings of Sexes, 


not begin to develop the speed of 


long distances. 


During a residence of a year in the 
state of Chihuahua, Mexico, where I was 


developing some mining property, I found 


the scaled quail in great numbers all 
around me. Very few of the Mexican 


people are wing shots and few hunt except 
for the resulting meat. Little attention, 
therefore, is paid to the quail, and in the 
section where I was located I do not believe 
that the “oldest inhabitant” of the 
cuail settlement had ever heard the report 


even 
of a shotgun. I had with me a brace of 
English setters, and these birds, though 
found among chino grama grass and low 
maguey plant which offered splendid 
opportunities for hiding, not only tried my 
patience to the limit but that of my dogs 
as well by deliberately walking about 
twenty-five to thirty paces in front of me 
without the least thought of either hiding 
or taking to wing. Bvy firing a couple of 
them 
educated them to flush at the sight of me. 
In a couple of weeks they behaved very 


shots over each morning I soon 


well and furnished me with good sport, 
hiding readily and lying good for the dogs. 

Most of need more or less 
educating fully meet the 
requirements of the sportsmen. Most, too, 
of the complaints that sportsmen make 
the bad behavior of certain 
species of game or birds of certain sections 
should be charged to the lack on the part 
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of the hunter of a knowledge of their 
habits rather than to the ill manners of the 
birds. One will often hear it said that 
certain men are lucky hunters and can not 
help staggering onto their game. Such 
men are lucky because they make a close 
study of the ways of the birds of each 
separate character of country. Knowing 
the places in which they will most likely 
be found feeding, they approach them 
from such directions as will have a tendency 
to drive them into the desired cover. A 
great deal of the annoyance of running 
birds, I have found, can be avoided by a 
careful study of their habits and proper 
management in handling them, and this is 
especially true of the scaled quail. 
THE BIRDS OF ELEGANCE 

Along the western slope of the Sierra 
Madre range in the state of Sonora, Mex- 
ico, is to be found another member of the 
blue quail family whose habits appeal 
strongly to the sportsman. This species, 
known as the elegant quail (callipepla 
elegans) is one of the most handsomely 
marked of the group. From the blending 
of the white throat of the bob white with 
the black one of the gambel, and the brown 
of the one with the blue of the other, 
together with a marked resemblance in its 
call to that of the bob white, suggests the 
possibility of its origin having resulted 
from a cross of the two genera. I may 
add that both the gambel and a species of 
the colinus, bob white, are found in this 
same section. The male of the elegant 
quail has a plume of perfectly straight and 
upright feathers about an inch and a quar- 
ter to an inch and a half in length, varying 
in color—possibly on account of age— 
from a light lemon to a dark reddish 
orange. The throat is finely mottled with 
small black and white dots, giving it a 
dark gray appearance. The general color 
of the back and the wing and tail coverts 
is a dark blue with about half of the 
exposed portion of each feather tipped with 
a bright, rich brown. The breast and 
abdomen is a light, ashy blue, profusely 
flecked with large, circular white spots. 
The female has a plume about two-thirds 
the length of that of the male, brown in 
color and barred with black. The breast 
and abdomen are spotted like the male but 
the back is much the color of the English 
snipe. 
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The elegant quail is generally found in 
and around the cultivated fields which 
they seem to prefer to the open country. 
While the elegant quail will walk leisurely 
in front of their purser until too closely 
approached, they can in no sense be termed 
runners. When flushed they take to cover 
and lie closely. Like all the quail of Mex- 
ico they have been hunted but little and 
need to be well scared before they become 
properly educated to the gun. After a few 
days’ hunting I found’ them a very satis- 
factory game bird. Being found around 
the fields, the grounds and cover were all 
that could be desired for excellent sport. 
Their disposition to remain around cultiva- 
tion and avoid dense thickets, together with 
their good hiding qualities make them a 
desirable bird for any country, and should 
be introduced into California and Arizona 
where they would undoubtedly do well. A 
few pairs of this species were brought to 
California a few years ago but their 
liberation was attended with such bad 
management that no chance was given them 
to demonstrate their adaptability to our 
country. 

OLD BOB WHITE 

I have said that the voice of the bob 
white is heard in the land. This is true, 
for the clear notes of his little throat 
awaken the morning echoes from eastern 
Oregon to the islands of Puget Sound. 
This great little game bird, whose praise 
has been recounted in volumes of prose and 
sung in the rhythmic measures of countless 
lines of verse, is not a native of the coast, 
but he knew a good thing when he saw it. 
When he was turned loose in the Pacific 
Northwest he cast his bright little eyes 
about him and remarked to himself: 

“This looks good to me. Bob white, get 
busy at once in raising big families and 
settle up your new domain.” 

And he has done it, for now the sports- 
men of Pacific Northwest have better bob 
white shooting than is to be found in any 
part of the eastern states. 

MONTEZUMA OR MASSENA 

There is yet within the hunting grounds 
of the Pacific Coast another species of 
quail varying greatly from any that I have 
mentioned. This is the montezuma or 
massena quail (cyrtonyx montezuma) of 
northern Mexico. A_ smaller species 
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of the same bird is found in some parts of 
Arizona, where it is given the name of fool 
quail from its habit of allowing one to 
almost step upon it before it will flush. 
The Mexican bird, however, is far from a 
fcol, and although it roosts on the ground 
like the bob white, it is resourceful enough 
to take care of itself in a country where 
vermin is ten times as numerous as in 
California. The montezuma quail has a 
very bizarre appearance about the head 
whose strange black and white markings 
seem to have no more purpose or design 
than the red and white chalk marks on a 
clown’s face. The head of the male is 
crested with semi-erectile feathers in the 
shape of a broad hood of dark yellowish 
brown color, falling about half way down 
the neck. The groundwork of the back 
and of the wing and tail coverts is a dark 
ocher barred with a deep rich brown. The 
breast and flanks are nearly black, dotted 
with large white spots, and from the throat 
to the vent is a stripe about five-eighths of 
an inch wide of a dark rich chestnut. The 
female, with the exception of the white dots 
on the breast and flanks is much the color 
of the female bob white. 

I'he montezuma quail is emphatically a 
grass bird and inhabits the grassy foot- 
hills and the cultivated fields, where it 
affords fine sport with a dog. It is very 
cosmopolitan as to climate, for it is found 
at altitudes of from five to six thousand 
feet, where considerable snow falls, as well 
as in the hot, tropical valleys of the low- 
lands, and thrives equally well in all 
sections. It is a bird of peculiar habits. 
When startled by the approach of an 
enemy the bevy at once huddles together, 
where the birds rema‘n motionless until 
they are approached to within from one to 
four feet, according to the cover they are 
in. If they think that they have not been 
seen or that the object of their alarm is 
going to pass by, there is not the slightest 
motion made by one of them, but when they 
decide to take wing for safety every bird 
in perfect unison springs into the air to 
a height of about six feet and darts rapidly 
away. ‘They are quick on the wing and 
seem able to carry away a good deal of 
shot. The flight generally is not more than 
one hundred yards, and when they alight 
they scatter well and will then outhide any 
bird that lives. I have both ridden and 
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walked, without a dog, for hours through 
a country where they were plentiful and 
never seen a bird except where I chanced 
to nearly step upon them, yet with a dog 
I have found on the same grounds probably 
an average of from twelve to fifteen bevies 
to the square mile. For work with a dog 
I prefer them to any bird I have ever 
hunted. They give out a strong scent, for 
points on bevies of from six to fifteen 
birds made thirty to forty yards away are 
no uncommon occurrence. ‘Then when you 
walk in front of your dog they never flush 
until you have almost stepped upon them. 
A scattered bevy will lie securely hid until 
each individual is flushed. 

At the beginning of this article I made 
the assertion that the Pacific Coast had a 
greater variety of quail than any like 
section in the whole world. Now, after 
describing and giving the range of five 
genera, with seven distinct species and two 
subspecies, I leave it to the reader to say 
whether or not I’ve ‘made good.” In 
their several localities all of these species 
are found in goodly numbers, and wher- 
ever good laws have been enacted and 
properly enforced the quail of the Pacific 
Coast are increasing and will continue to 
furnish the best of sport with dog and gun, 
for what can be a more soul-stirring scene 
than a high-bred dog standing as rigid as if 
carved from granite, with every muscle as 
tense as a strained cable, his eyes blazing 
with the fire of the keenest enjoyment as 
he inhales the loved aroma arising from 
the game bird? It is a picture not only to 
quicken the pulse of the sportsman, but 
one also to fill the eye of the artist and 
lend deftness to his brush. Such enjoy- 
ment is open to the sportsman who goes 
afield in any part of the coast from cen- 
tral Mexico to Oregon and large portions 
of Washington and the islands of the 
Sound. Unlike their brethren of the East, 
they do not have to tramp a whole day for 
a dozen quail, for nowhere is the limit less 
than twenty-five, and that limit can readily 
be obtained by a reasonably fair shot in 
any of the favorable localities of the coast. 
Most of these places can be reached by 
comfortable rail transportation and good 
livery and hotel accommodations had 
close by. 

By the earnest endeavors of the sports- 
men of California, through their state game 














and fish protective association, in securing 
the enactment of a hunting license law, 
they are now, with commendable liberality, 
furnishing the state with over $113,000 
per year to be expended in the protection 
and extension of our game supply. This 
vast sum, if expended honestly and intel- 
ligently, must soon make California the 
greatest upland game country on earth. 
The topography and geological formation 
of much of the country, together with the 
long rainless months of our dry season, 
have combined to set apart millions of 
acres impossible of cultivation but well 
adapted to many species of excellent game 
birds. These large districts must remain 
for ages in the same condition in which 
they left the creative hand and become the 
home of myriads of game birds, furnishing 
healthful recreation to our citizens and to 
those who visit our shores. 

The stocking of these lands with an 
abundance of the various species of game 
that can be acclimated thereon, is a busi- 
ness proposition far reaching in its results. 
Already our hunting grounds are attract- 
ing hundreds of sportsmen from the East 
where the increasing population _ is 
encroaching so rapidly upon the breeding 
grounds of the game that the annihilation 
of many species is but a question of a few 
years. The future mecca of the sportsmen 
of America must, therefore, be the Pacific 
Coast with its vast stretches of hunting 
rounds and their possibilities of an abun- 
ant supply of upland game. No other 
section possesses such possibilities and no 
other country a climate where almost every 
day of the season is a pleasant day on 
which to go afield. 


0 
d 


The stocking of the vast coverts of 
California with such game birds—in as 
greac a variety as possible—as will readily 
adapt chemselves to the dry climate and 
flora cf these arid lands can not be accom- 
plished by guesswork in the selection of 
the species to be imported; even with the 
most thorough investigation by men of the 
widest experience with the game birds and 
their habits, failures must result for human 
judgment at the best is not infallible. To 
accomplish this much-desired end and 
make California the ever-to-be-sought 
paradise of the upland hunter, the best 
counsel of practical sportsmen cf the 
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widest experience must be sought and the 
fullest investigation made, not only as to 
climatic temperatures but to atmospheric 
conditions of the native homes of the pro- 
posed importations as compared with that 
of the long dry season of our six or eight 
ainless months. Thousands of dollars 
have been spent in a fruitless effort to 
stock the state with Mongolian pheasants, 
Asiatic quail and eastern bob white. 
Oregon and Washington have had their 
experience with these same species and 
with them they have proved a_ success. 
Why? Because the Mongolian pheasant 
is a cold and damp country bird. It found 
these conditions in its new home. It did 
well in Oregon but even the breeding of 
the generations of many years in the com- 
paratively mild climate of Oregon did not 
eradicate its love for the cold of its old 
home, and the descendants, through the 
successive generations of twenty years 
from the original stock, have migrated 
through the state of Washington in search 
of the still greater cold of British Col- 
umbia. The bob white found in eastern 
Oregon and the islands of the Sound the 
same humid climate of its native home, 
teeming with insect life. It found the same 
grains and weed seeds on which its ances- 
tors had lived for ages, and it, too, proved a 
success, whereas these same birds proved 
a failure in California because like condi- 
tions did not obtain here. While it is to 
be hoped that the birds now being brought 
to California under the several names of 
Hungarian partridge, Hungarian grouse 
and Hungarian pheasants, but which are 
in fact the common ‘gray partridge of 
Europe (perdix cinerea) will prove a suc- 
cessful venture, and there is no argument 
whose logic will appeal to the student of 
the subject as giving any considerable 
promise of successful acclimatization; the 
English partridge (perdix perdia J, a close 
relative of the so-called Hungarian, has 
already proved a failure in Oregon, a 
country whose climate far closer approaches 
that of the native home of the gray par- 
tridge than does the six to eight rainless 
months of California, but should these fail 
there are yet plenty of fine game birds 
with which to stock the coverts of Cali- 
fornia, but they will be found in countries 
whose climatic, floral and _— entomic 
cond.tions are closely allied to our own. 
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THE KEY TO THE PACIFIC 





THE PROPOSED NAVAL STATION AT PEARL HARBOR, 
HAWAII, FOR WHICH CONGRESS HAS APPROPRI- 
ATED $2,500,000, AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN 
MAINTAINING THE PACIFIC FLEET 


By H. A. Evans 


Naval Constructor United States Navy 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on naval affairs by this writer 
whose official position gives him unusual opportunities for observation and 
comment. The other papers appeared in the numbers for October (1907) 


and February, March, and May, 1908: 


HE House of Representatives on 

April 6, 1908, by a vote of two 

hundred and forty-six to one passed 
the bill appropriating $2,500,000 to estab- 
lish a naval station at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. Not since the days immediately 
preceding the Spanish war has there been 
shown in Congress so much interest and 
patriotic enthusiasm as was displayed in 
the House regarding the passage of this 
act. Members from all sections of the 
country and of all political parties enthusi- 
astically supported the bill, and there 
could be no clearer indication of the 
desires and intentions of the people of this 
country regarding the future control of 
the Pacific. The action of the House, 
which will undoubtedly be confirmed by 
the Senate, is an unequivocal notification 
to the world that the importance of the 
Pacific Coast and the Pacific ocean is fully 
recognized, and that the United States 
will in the future exert in that ocean the 
influence that its interests demand. 


Hawaii has long been known as “the 
key to the Pacific,” and those who have 
made any study of the military situation 
realize that no country can control the 
Pacific without the possession of Hawaii. 
The importance of holding these islands is 
paramount in the defense of the Pacific 
Coast. No country except England could at 
the present time carry out an effective 
attack against the Pacific Coast without 
first taking Hawaii, while the possession 
of these islands will be one of our most 
important defenses in repelling an attack 
and will be of the greatest importance in 
carrying out an offensive campaign against 
any foe in the Pacific. 


LOOK AT THE MAP 


It does not require any military knowl- 
edge to realize the commercial and strate- 
gic importance of Hawaii—a glance at 
the map of the Pacific gives all the 
information necessary. Situated almost in 
the center of the Pacific, the Hawaiian 
islands are ‘wenty-one hundred miles from 
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San Francisco, twenty-three hundred miles 
from Puget Sound, forty-seven hundred 


miles from Panama, forty-nine hun- 
dred miles from Hongkong, forty-six 
hundred miles from Manila, _ thirty- 


four hundred miles from Yokohama, and 
fifty-one hundred miles from Callao. 

These islands possess the only safe ports 
within forty-five hundred miles of the 
western coast of America. The distances 
from the Pacific Coast to Japan, China, 
Australia, and other countries in the far 
East, are so great that successful military 
operations against the Pacific Coast are 
almost impossible without first securing 
Hawaii as a base for recoaling. There 
is hardly a battleship in the world to-day 
that can cross the Pacific without coaling 
here. There are no warships of the world 
to-day that could cross the ocean and still 
have sufficient fuel to undertake any mili- 
tary operations against our coast, much less 
have sufficient fuel to return to a home 
port if driven away from our coast. This 
is the natural and only stopping place in 
the voyage across the Pacific, not only for 
war vessels but also for merchant vessels 
as well. 

Hawaii possesses the only safe harbor 
on the route between England’s greatest 
colonies, Canada and Australia. The 
distance between these two—six thousand 
miles—is so great that no warship and 
very few merchant ships can make this 
trip without recoaling at these islands. 
These without 
question the most important strategic point 
on the Pacific. : 


conditions make Hawaii 


VALUE OF HAWAII TO THE ENEMY 


What would be the value of these islands 
to the enemy in case of war between this 
country and any country in the Pacific? 
The military value of possession of Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor to any enemy in 
the Pacific is so great that words fail in 
attempting to express it. With these har- 
bors as a base of operations against our 
coast we are defenseless. Without them 
the enemy could do nothing until a port on 
our coast had been secured as a base, and 
this could never be accomplished until our 
fleet had been defeated. England is the 
one world power that could hope to make a 
successful attack on our Pacific Coast 
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without first taking Hawaii. Any other 
power would have to be overwhelmingly 
strong on the seas, and even then a great 
risk would be incurred in attempting an 
attack of our coast without first securing 
a base. With Hawaii in the possession 
of the enemy the defense of the Pacific 
Coast is almost imposssible without the 
presence on that coast of a naval force of 
overwhelming strength. 

The enemy’s fleet could rendezvous at 
Pearl Harbor and Honolulu and under 
the guns of the shore batteries would be 
secure from attack, and if our fleet sought 
action in those waters the enemy could 
accept the challenge or not as it suited 
them, and could select the time for their 
ships to come out and give battle under 
the guns of the shore batteries. We could 
never attempt an attack of the enemy’s 
fleet in this manner unless we had a second 
fleet to protect our own ports. Until the 
enemy’s fleet is destroyed our whole coast 
line from Puget Sound to San Diego 
would have to be guarded, for with a 
strong fleet at our door with a strong base 
it would be possible to strike at any number 
of points, and before the point attacked 
could be rei. forced, to effect a landing. 
With Hawaii in the possession of the 
enemy the naval force required to protect 
our Pacific Coast wouic have to be at 
least double what would be required with 
these islands ours. 


VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


With these islands in our possession the 
tremendous advantage of their pcssession 
to the enemy is removed and the enemy is 
without a base of operation until one is 
secured either by taking the islands or by 
securing one on the mainland. It will be 
shown later how easy it is to defend 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, and with 
these secure it will be exceedingly difficult 
for the enemy to a base on the 
mainland as long as we have a fleet in the 
Pacific. Without such a fleet any defense 
of the Pacific Coast is impossible. With 
the ports of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor 
properly fortified and with a great repair 
station and coaling plant at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii will not only be our outpost—our 
sentinel in mid-Pacific—but will be a base 
from which we can send a fleet to attack 
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in the rear any fleet of the enemy that is 
attempting to make a demonstration 
against our home coast, or the fleet from 
Hawaii could cut off the communications 
between the attacking fleet and its home 
ports, or in case the attacking fleet is 
driven from our coast the retreat could be 
cut off. 

With cable communications between the 
mainland and Hawaii secure, the naval 
force at Hawaii could be used to the best 
advantage. It could be quickly sent to 
reinforce a weak point on the coast or 
sent to attack the enemy in the rear or cut 
off his retreat. The advantage of such a 
force secure at Hawaii and controlled from 
the mainland would be enormous, and no 
enemy, unless overwhelmingly strong on 
the seas, would attempt a demonstration 
against the mainland until the naval force 
at Hawaii is first disposed of or the cable 
communications between the mainland and 
Hawaii destroyed. In case of a reverse 
Pearl Harbor offers a secure refuge where 
our ships could be repaired and refitted 
to again come forth and attack the enemy. 

These ports will also be of the greatest 
benefit in an offensive campaign against 
any country in the Pacific. With a strong 
naval base at Hawaii and another in the 
Philippines we are in a position to take 
the offensive on the seas against any foe 
in the Pacific. Without these bases an 
offensive campaign is impossible. The 
history of the world proves that in nearly 
all cases an offensive campaign is the best 
defense, and the people of this country 


will never be satisfied with any other. 
STRATEGIC VALUE LONG RECOGNIZED 


The conditions which have been stated 
make the possession of Hawaii of the 


utmost strategic importance. These 
conditions have long been recognized 


by military and naval men, not only 
of this country, but of all countries. In 
the past other countries have clearly shown 
a desire to possess these islands, and it 
has only been the knowledge that the 
United States would consider any attempt 
to obtain control as an unfriendly act to 
this country that has prevented other 
countries acquiring them years _ before 
they finally became an integral part of 
this country. The United States had many 


































































THE PACIFIC 
opportunities for acquiring the islands, and 
notwithstanding the acknowledged advan- 
tages both commercially and strategically, 
this country for many years neglected its 
opportunities. Even after acquiring the 
islands years have been allowed to pass 
without putting the ports of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor in such condition that they 
will be of benefit to us in time of war. 

Undefended, both Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines are sources of weakness. Both 
countries are of such great value that, lying 
defenseless as they are, they invite an 
attack from a foreign power. The 
majority of the population of Hawaii is 
alien. It is reported on good authority 
that many of these aliens are trained 
soldiers. Under the present conditions 
these aliens could at any time take Hawaii. 
It is also recognized that in three weeks’ 
time a foreign power could land a hundred 
thousand men in the Philippines and 
another hundred thousand in Hawaii. 
Without the presence of a powerful fleet 
in the Pacific we are powerless to prevent 
this. 

WHAT AN 


ENEMY COULD DO 


In case of any difficulty in the Pacific 
and in the absence of the Atlantic fleet 
now temporarily in these waters, what is 
to prevent an enemy doing this and then 
withdrawing his fleet to the protection of 
the strong defenses of his home ports and 
waiting for us to make the next move? 
The American people would instantly 
demand an immediate attack by our fleet 
and land forces of both Hawaii and the 
Philippines. This is exactly what the 
enemy would desire. Our fleet would find 
every approach mined and defended by 
submarines, and after encountering these 
and suffering great loss would find the 
enemy’s army so far inland or so securely 
entrenched that they could not be reached 
by the fleet. Only a great army could 
take either place. The recruiting, mobil- 
ization and drill of such an army would 
require months, or to state the exact truth, 
nearly years, as it would be suicidal to 
throw recruits against veterans who have 
every advantage of position. After such 
an army is obtained, how would it be 
transported? We have not in the whole 
American merchant marine sufficient vessels 
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Let us hope 
arise. 


to transport such an army. 
that no such difficulties 
Let us pray that at least these difficulties, 
if they must come, can be deferred until 
we have secured against attack both 
Hawaii and a naval base in the Philippines 
and have a naval force sufficiently large 
to hold command of the sea in the Pacific 
ocean. 

As far back as 1852 Admiral Dupont, 
by direction of the Navy Department, 
made a report on the value of Hawaii in 
connection with the defense of the Pacific 
Coast in which he stated: 

“It is impossible to estimate too highly 
the value and importance of the Sandwich 
islands, whether in a commercial or 
military point of view. Should circum- 
stances ever place them in our hands they 
would prove the most important acquisition 
we could make in the whole Pacific ocean— 
an acquisition intimately connected with 
our commercial and naval supremacy in 
those seas.’ 

In 1872 General Schofield and General 
Alexander of the army made a report on 
the great military value to this country of 
the ports of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. 
From 1852 to this date all naval and 
military authorities have confirmed the 
views expressed by Admiral Dupont and 
Generals Schofield and Alexander. 


nay ever 
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WILL OIL FUEL LESSEN THE STRATEGIC 
WORTH OF HAWAII 


With few exceptions the warships of the 
world burn Practially no_ battle- 
ships carry sufficient coal to cross the 
Pacific; none cross this ocean and 
have sufficient left to carry out 
operations against the enemy; all would be 
compelled to coal either in some port near 
mid-Pacific or in some port at the journey’s 
end. Honolulu and Pearl Harbor are the 
only ports in the mid-Pacific where ships 
can safely be coaled, and a port at the 
journey’s end in time of war could only 
be obtained by capture. The capture of 
such a port with ships without coal is an 
impossibility. 

In time of war with a naval force the 
crying need is always “coal, more coal,” 
and without it the most powerful fleet is 
helpless. 


coal. 


can 
coal 


Many attempts have been made 
to devise appliances by which’ ships can 
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safely and expeditiously be coaled at sea, 
but up to the present time satisfactory 
arrangements have not been devised, and 
it is necessary that ships should coal in 
port. With coa? as a fuel it is absolutely 
necessary for an oversea enemy to possess 
Hawaii before attempting an attack on the 
Pacific Ceast. 


PIPING OIL AT SEA 


One of the greatest military advantages 
of oil fuel is that it can quickly and safely 
be transferred from one ship to another 
while at sea. A fleet of battleships burn- 
ing oil accompanied by a fleet of oil tank 
ships can keep the sea as long as their 
provisions last. The oil can quickly and 
safely be pumped through hose from the 
tank ships to the battleships with the fleet 
under way making fair speed. All coun- 
tries have recognized this great advantage 
of oil fuel. The latest British battleships 
are fitted for oil fuel, our latest ships are 
similarly fitted, and it is believed that all 
of the late Japanese ships are so fitted. 

An attacking fleet of oil-burning ships 
would not require the ports of Hawaii for 
replenishing their bunkers and _ could 
attack our coast after crossing the Pacific. 
Such an attack would unquestionably be 
successful unless our coast is defended by 
a powerful fleet. The possession of 
Hawaii would, however, be of the greatest 
assistance to the enemy, as it would furnish 
a port in which the vessels of the fleet 
could repair and refit and replenish their 
supplies. In other words it would serve as 
a base of the greatest value, but not one 
absolutely essential to success, for with oil 
fuel the fleet of the enemy would be in a 
position to cross the ocean and fight for a 
Such an attack 
would assuredly secure a base unless we 
have a powerful naval force on the Pacific 
to defend the entire Pacific Coast line. 
With the introduction of oil fuel the 
importance of Hawaii to the enemy is 
greatly decreased. With the enemy’s ships 
burning coal, if we made Hawaii impreg- 
nable, the defense of our coast line against 
all important naval powers except Great 
Britain would be simple. Great Britain 
already has a strongly fortified naval base 
on the Pacific Coast at Esquimault and 
not require Hawaii. With the 


base on our home coast. 
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\ips PEARL HARBOR, ITS ISLANDS AND ITS LOCHS, LOCATED ON THE SOUTH AND LEEWARD COAST OF THE ISLAND OF OAH( 

eg- 
inst It is here that this government proposes to establish a Naval Station, and for this purpose has appropriated 
7 $2,500,000. Note the submerged coral banks at the approach of the tortuous channel nearly three 
‘eat miles in length, which must be made straight by government engineers. On the right of the channel 
x is Halawa, on the left is Puuloa-—a sandy region ten to twenty feet above the water, covered with 
ain algaroba bushes. Here are abandoned salt works. The wedge shaped island dividing the channel is 
, Waipio, made up of grazing land from ten to twenty feet above the sea; the large island in the center of 
ase the harbor is Mokuumeume or Ford Island, made up of alluvial soil on coral and producing the 
und world’s record crops in sugar cance fourteen tons to the acre. _ Ford Island lands were a subject of long 
controversy at the time the government secured a narrow strip on the south shore, owing to the high 


the price they were held at by their planter-owners. 
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enemy’s -ships burning oil we can _ not 
depend upon holding Hawaii for the 
defense of the coast, but must provide 
defenses at all our Pacific ports, and above 
all provide such a naval force on the 
Pacific that will hold absolute command of 
the Pacific and prevent the transportation 
across the Pacific of an attacking army. 

While oil fuel will in the future lessen 
the importance of Hawaii to the enemy, 
it will not lessen its importance to our- 
selves. Hawaii will still be the key to the 
Pacific so far as this country is concerned 
and will furnish us with a valuable base 
both in defending the coast or in making 
an attack on the enemy. 


PEARL 


The Hawaiian islands are eight in 
number and extend over a distance of 
about four hundred miles. There are, 
however, within this large area only two 
safe ports, Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 
and these are the only places in the 
Hawaiian group that considered 
for the purpose of a naval base. Honolulu 
has a perfect land-locked harbor with a 
channel thirty-five feet deep and a depth 
of water of thirty-five feet inside. The 
harbor, however, is small and can not 
accommodate many vessels. The commer- 
cial importance of this port at the present 
time is great, and in the future, with a 
great increase in the commercial impor- 
tance of the Pacific and a great American 
merchant marine on this ocean, the port 
of Honolulu will be taxed to its utmost 
to supply the required port facilities. The 
defense of the country should never need- 


HARBOR AND HONOLULU 


can be 


lessly interfere with the commerce of the 
country or with business. The port of 
Honolulu will in the future be needed for 
commercial enterprise, and for this reason 
should not be utilized for a naval base 
unless absolutely necessary. Moreover, it 
is not well adapted to this purpose. While 
it can be well defended and made impreg- 
nable against a landing force, it can not 
easily be defended against bombardment. 
The shores of the harbor are distant but a 
half to three-quarters of a mile from deep 
water. A naval station with dry docks, 
shops, storehouses, magazines, etc., must 
hostile 
fleet, in the absence of a defending fleet, 


be located on these shores and a 
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could approach the harbor and bombard 
the naval station and do great damage 
before being driven off by the defending 
batteries. 


A SMALL INLAND SEA 


Pearl Harbor is distant about eight 
miles from Honolulu and is not subject to 
any of the objections that apply to the 
latter. This harbor might be termed a 
small inland sea, or rather three small seas 
which are known as East Loch, Middle 
Loch, and West Loch. Geologists claim 
that Oahu consisted originally of two 
islands with the Waiane and Tantalus 
mountain ranges as their centers. Later 
volcanic action caused the neck of low land 
directly north and back of the harbor to 
appear and turned what was once an 
isthmus into the lochs. The length of 
waterfront of the three lochs is approx- 
imately thirty-five miles. The lochs are 
connected with the ocean by a narrow, 
winding channel about three miles long. 
At the north end a stream, Pearl river, 
runs into the West Loch. The depth 
of water in this channel at mean low 
water is from thirty to one hundred 
and twenty-five feet, and the depth 
in the harbor is from twenty-five to 
forty-five feet. Notwithstanding the good 
depth of water the harbor is at present 
not accessible to large ships on account 
of the narrowness of the channel and 
the many sharp bends. On each side 
of the channel the bottom is of soft coral 
which can be removed at comparatively 
small cost and the channel made wider and 
A channel thirty-five 
feet deep and comparatively straight is 
contemplated. When this is accomplished 
the largest warships can enter with ease. 

Very little dredging will be required in 
the harbor as depths of water of twenty- 
five to forty-five feet maintained 
almost to the shore line. The shores of 
the harbor are fertile and are covered with 
There 
water in 


the bends removed. 


are 


rice, banana and sugar plantations. 
are many springs of pure fresh 
the vicinity, and fresh water can _ be 
obtained from artesian wells at a depth 
of about four hundred feet. The climate 
is excellent and very healthful. The 
maximum temperature is about 
eighty degrees and the average minimum 
about sixty-eight degrees, while the yearly 
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rainfall is about forty-five inches. The 
harbor is about eight miles from Honolulu 
and is connected with that city by a 
railroad which skirts the northern shores of 
all three lochs. 


MUST BE IMPREGNABLE 


Both Honolulu and Pearl Harbor must 
be made impregnable against occupation 
by an enemy, and Pearl Harbor, if a naval 
base, must be made secure against bom- 
bardment. The two places are so close 
together and will in time of war be so 
dependent on each other that the defense 
of the two must be considered together. 


MADE 


Honolulu can readily be made secure 
against a landing force attempting to 


occupy the city. To the east of the city 
and distant about three miles is Diamond 
Head, which is a spoon-shaped crater of 
tufa about seven hundred feet high a little 
over a quarter of a mile from the water’s 
edge; in the center of the city, three- 
quarters of a mile from deep water, there is 
another hill crater, locally known as the 
Punchbowl, and on which a saluting battery 
was at one time located, about five hundred 
feet high with almost a_ perpendicular 
face; half-way between Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor there is another hill over 
four hundred feet high. Batteries 
mounted on these hills and also at the 
entrance of the harbor could command 
not only the city but also the water 
approaches, and could never be taken. An 
attack from the rear is impossible, as the 
only approach is through a narrow pass 
in the mountains which is easily defended. 
Pearl Harbor, unlike Honolulu, can be 
made secure from bombardment as well as 
safe from occupation by a landing force. 
Owing to the distance from the ocean, 
batteries placed at the entrance of the 
channel could easily keep the enemy’s 
ships beyond striking distance of the 
harbor, and these batteries, together with 
mines and torpedoes, would absolutely 
prevent any attempt on the part of the 
enemy’s ships to enter the harbor. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR A LARGE NAVAL 
STATION 


The important ideal conditions for a 
large naval station are: 

1. Security from bombardment or occupation 
by the enemy. 
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2. Sufficient depth of water for the largest 
ships when badly damaged and considerably 
out of trim. 

3. Sufficient waterfront 
the workshops the maximum number of ships 
that the station will be called on to repair at 
the same time. 

4. Sufficient land area to provide for the 
necessary drydocks, workshops, store houses, 
quarters for officers and men, drill grounds, 
small arms target ranges, etc., all conveniently 


area to berth near 


arranged. 

5. Good foundations for drydocks, proper 
approaches to the docks, little tide, and ability 
to dock at any stage of the tide. 


6. Good transportation facilities into the 
yard so that material and stores can be 
quickly and economically received and 
dispatched. 


~ 


7. A good material market near at hand. 

8. A large skilled labor market in the 
immediate vicinity of the yard. 

9. Good healthful climate with little inter- 
ference of out-of-door work on account of the 
weather. 

10. Plentiful supply of pure fresh water. 


The importance of the conditions 
enumerated must be apparent to every- 
one—yes, even to those who have no 
knowledge of naval affairs. The failure 
to meet these conditions reduces the 
efficiency of the station and its value to 
the country in time of war. So obvious 
is the necessity for meeting the conditions 
given that the truth of the statement that 
we have not a naval station in this country 
which meets all of these requirements may 
be questioned. Such, however, is the case. 
It can, of course, be easily understood 
that there may be military reasons for the 
establishment of a naval station at a point 
where the best industrial conditions can 
not be met and that these military reasons 
far outweigh the industrial disadvantages. 
This is undoubtedly the case at several of 
our home naval stations where the indus- 
trial conditions are far from ideal. On 
the other hand we have some stations in 
locations where many of the conditions 
enumerated not met and where the 
military reasons do not justify the location 
of a station at that point. 

What are the conditions at Pearl 
Harbor? The conditions enumerated in 
paragraphs one, two, three, four, five, six, 
nine, and ten are as given or can be made 
so at comparatively small cost. |The condi- 
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tions given in paragraphs seven and cight, 
a good material and skilled labor market, 
are not met. The lack of a good material 
market can be met by carrying at the 
naval station a large stock of materials 
that are required for ship repairs. The 
lack of a good supply of skilled labor is 
a difficulty which is not so easily overcome. 


THE PROBLEM OF MECHANICS 


Repair work will always be intermittent. 
At one time there will be a great amount 
of work which will require a large force 
while at other times the work will be very 
small. Good mechanics will not remain in 

vicinity where they can not secure 
permanent employment. As there will be 
hut little ship repair work in either Hono- 
lulu or Pearl Harbor other than at the 
naval station, men discharged from the 
station on account of lack of work will 
have difficulty in obtaining work on the 
island and will not rethain for these 
easons. This difficulty can best be met 
'v keeping a force sufficiently large to 
keep up a good organization, which would 
form the nucleus of a much larger force, 
and keeping enough new work and repair 
work on hand to keep this force employed. 
In time of war or threatened war the force 
could be largely increased by sending men 
from the United States who on account 
of the emergency would be paid their 
wages even if not employed. The lack 
of a good material and labor market is a 
serious disadvantage when considered as 
an industrial question. When considered 
from the military point of view the mili- 
tary advantages of a large naval base at 
Pearl Harbor are so great that the indus- 
trial disadvantages mentioned sink into 
insignificance. 
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With the appropriations carried by the 
bill recently passed by the House of 
Representatives, which will no doubt 
become a law, a good beginning of a great 
naval station can be made. <A_ proper 
channel from the ocean to the harbor 
thirty-five feet deep can be made, a great 
drydock can be commenced, and _ the 
necessary shops, store houses and other 
facilities can be provided. 

THE FUTURE OF THE HARBOR 


There is no doubt that the present 
importance of the interests of this country 
in the Pacific will soon be recognized, not 
only on the Pacific Coast but throughout 
the whole country. The great increase in 
the commercial interests of the country 
in the far East in the near future and the 
upbuilding of a great American merchant 
marine operating on the Pacific, which 
must be made possible and no doubt will 
be made possible as soon as the American 
people realize its importance, will further 
greatly increase American interests in the 
Pacific. 

Let us hope that these conditions will 
be recognized by Congress and that the 
appropriations for a naval base so wisely 
begun will be continued until this country 
possesses in the Pacific a great naval 
station. England has long recognized the 
importance of a great naval base in the 
Mediterranean and has spent millions in 
making such a base at Malta, and no one 
will question the wisdom of this expendi- 
ture. A naval base in the Pacific is of 
far more importance to this country than 
Malta is to England. Let the people of 
this country immediately recognize this 
and make for this country, with the 
greatest possible speed, a second but 
greater Malta at Pearl Harbor. 
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By Camitza L. Kenyon 


O quiet golden air! O tender brown 

Of velvet-bosomed hills! The trail winds down 
The little hidden valley, where the bays 
Scatter their fragrant tokens of past days, 

And still in gnarléd age wear youth’s bright crown. 


The trail winds down amid the tawny grass 

And tasselled oats. The drowsy moments pass 
Unreckoned by. Has morning ever been? 
Shall evening be? This dreaming vale within 

Has Time forgot to turn his idle glass? 


The sheltering hills lie close. There is no sound 
Nor any wind astir. ‘The soft slopes round 
Against the blue, dark-dappled here and there 
With the low-spreading oaks; or otherwhere 
With green copse garlands their swart brows are bound. 


But the sweet day wanes from its golden prime 
To the long level lights of eventime. 
A faint breeze flutters by, sighs once, is still. 
The slender path winds out along the hill— 
The homeward path reluctant feet must climb. 


Long, long the dallying, slow the loitering feet! 

The earth breathes up her fragrance, warm and sweet. 
Yet wends the way still down, to where below 
Through breadth of level land the highways go 

ta , 5 =< eo 
Gray arteries where the world’s strong pulses beat. 


Beyond, serene, austere, the mountains rise. 
‘Peace, peace!” they answer to uplifted eves. 
Light winds, now softly folded to their rest, 
Are murmurous no_more; and in the west 
The last clear gold to luminous opal dies. 


A quivering star above a dusky height, 

A cricket’s first shy piping, faint and light, 
The mountains fading into magic mist— 
A soft diaphanous veil of amethyst. 

Our perfect day is done. Good-night, good-night! 
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VIII 


IN SEARCH OF 


HE Governor descended the steps 

of the capitol slowly and with 

pauses, lifting a list frequently to 
his eve. He had intermittently penciled 
it between stages of the forenoon’s public 
business, and his gait grew absent as he 
recurred now to his jottings in their 
cccumulation, with a slight pain at their 
number, and the definite fear that they 
would be more in seasons to come. ‘They 
were the names of his friends’ children 
to whom his excellent heart moved him 
to give Christmas presents. He had put 
off this regenerating evil until the latest 
day, as was his custom, and now he 
was setting forth to do the whole thing 
at a blow, entirely planless among the 
guns and rocking-horses that would pres- 
ently surround him. As he reached tlie 
highway he heard himself familiarly 
addressed from a distance, and, turning, 
saw four sons of the alkali jogging into 
town from the plain. One who had shouted 
to him galloped out from the others, 


rounded the capitol’s enclosure, and, 
approaching with radiant countenance, 
leaned to reach the hand of the Gov- 


ernor, and once again greeted him with a 
hilarious “Hello, Doc!” 

Governor Barker, M.D., seeing Mr. 
McLean unexpectedly after several years, 
hailed the horseman with frank and lively 
pleasure, and, inquiring who might be the 
other riders behind, was told that they 
were Shorty, Chalkeye, and Dollar Bill, 
come for Christmas. ‘And dandies to hit 


town with,” Mr. McLean added. “‘Red-hot.” 





CHRISTMAS 


“T am acquainted with them,” assented 
his Excellency. 

“We've ridin’ trail for twelve 
weeks,” the cow-puncher continued, 
“makin’ our beds down anywheres and 
eatin’ the same old chuck every day. So 
we've shook fried beef and heifer’s delight, 
and we’re goin’ to feed high.” 

Then Mr. McLean overflowed with talk 
and pungent confidences, for the holidays 
already rioted in his spirit and his tongue 
was loosed over their coming rites. 

“We've soured on scenery,” he finished 
in his drastic idiom. ‘We're sick of moon- 
light and cow-dung, and we’re heeled for 
a big time.” 

“Call on me,” remarked the Governor, 
cheerily, “when you're ready for bromides 
and _ sulphates.” 

“IT ain’t box-headed no more,” protested 
Mr. McLean; “I’ve got maturity, Doc, 
since I seen yu’ at the rain-making, and 
I’m a heap older than them hospital days 
when I bust my leg on yu’. Three or four 
glasses and quit. ‘That’s my rule.” 

“That your rule, too?’ inquired the 
Governor of Shorty, Chalkeye, and Dollar 
Bill. These gentlemen of the saddle were 
sitting quite expressionless upon their 
horses. 

“We ain't talkin’, we're waitin’,” 
observed Chalkeye; and the three cynics 
smiled amiably. 


been 


“Well, Doc, see yu’ again,” said Mr. 
McLean. He turned to accompany his 
brother cow-punchers, but in that partic- 
ular moment Fate descended or came up 
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from whatever place she dwells in and 
entered the body of the unsuspecting 
Governor. 

“What's your hurry?” said Fate, speak- 
ing in the official’s hearty manner. “Come 
along with me.” 

“Can’t do it. Where’re yu’ goin’?” 

“Christmasing,” replied Fate. 

“Well, I’ve got to feed my horse. Christ- 
masing, yu’ say?” 

“Yes; I’m buying toys.” 

“Toys! You? What for?” 

“Oh, some kids.” 

“Yourn?” screeched Lin, precipitately. 

His Excellency the jovial Governor 
opened his teeth in pleasure at this for he 
was a bachelor, and there were fifteen upon 
his list which he held up for the edifica- 
tion of the hasty McLean. “Not mine, 
I’m happy to say. My friends keep 
marrying and settling, and their kid’s call 
me uncle, and climb around and _ bother, 
and I forget their names, and think it’s a 
girl and the mother gets mad. Why, if 
I didn’t remember these little folks at 
Christmas they'd be wondering—not the 
kids, they just break your toys and don’t 
notice, but the mother would wonder— 
“What's the matter with Dr. Barker? Has 
Governor Barker gone back on us?’—that’s 
where the strain comes!” he broke off, 
facing Mr. McLean with another spacious 
laugh. 

But the cow-puncher had ceased to 
smile, and now, while Barker ran on 
exuberantly, McLean’s wide-open eyes 
rested on him, singular and intent, and in 
their hazel depths the last gleam of 
jocularity went out. 

“That's where the strain comes, you see, 
Two sets of acquaintances. Grateful 
patients and loyal voters, and I’ve got to 
keep solid with both outfits, especially the 
wives and mothers. They’re the people. 
So it’s drums, and dolls, and sheep on 
wheels, and games, and monkeys on a 
stick, and the saleslady shows you a 
mechanical bear, and it costs too much, and 
you forget whether the Judge’s second 
girl is Nellie or Susie, and—well, I’m 
just in for my annual circus this after- 
noon! You're in luck. Christmas don’t 
trouble a chap fixed like you.” 

Lin McLean prolonged the sentence like 
a distant echo. 










































































McLEAN 


“A chap fixed like you!” The cow- 
puncher said it slowly to himself. “No, 
sure.” He seemed to be watching Shorty, 
and Chalkeye, and Dollar Bill going down 
the road. “That’s a new idea—Christmas,”’ 
he murmured, for it was one of his oldest, 
and he was recalling the Christmas when 
he wore his first long trousers. 

“Comes once a year pretty regular,” 
remarked the prosperous Governor. “Seems 
often when you pay the bill.” 

“T haven’t made a Christmas gift,” pur- 
sued the cow-puncher, dreamily, “not 
for—for—Lord! it’s a hundred years, | 
guess. I don’t know anybody that has any 
right to look for such a thing from me.” 
This was indeed a new idea, and it did not 
stop the chill that was spreading in his 
heart. 

“Gee whiz!” said Barker, _ briskly, 
“there goes twelve o'clock. I’ve got to 
make a start. Sorry you can’t come and 
help me. Good-bye!” 

His Excellency left the rider sitting 
motionless, and forgot him at once in his 
own preoccupation. He hastened upon his 
journey to the shops with the list, not in 
his pocket, but held firmly like a plank 
in the imminence of shipwreck. The 
Nellies and Susies pervaded his mind, and 
he struggled with the presentiment that in 
a day or two he would recall some omitted 
and wretchedly important child. Quick 
hoof-beats made him look up, and Mr. 
McLean passed like a wind. The Govy- 
ernor absently watched him go, and saw 
the pony hunch and stiffen in the check 
of his speed when Lin overtook his com- 
panions. Down there in the distance they 
took a side street, and Barker rejoicingly 
remembered one more name and wrote it as 
he walked. In a few minutes he had come 
to the shops and met face to face with 
Mr. McLean. 

“The boys are seein’ after my horse,” 
Lin rapidly began, “‘and I’ve got to meet 
‘em sharp at one. We're twelve weeks shy 
on a square meal, yu’ see, and this first has 
been a date from ’way back. I'd like 
to—” Here Mr. McLean cleared his 
throat, and his speech went less smoothly. 
“Doe, I’d like just for a while to watch yu’ 
gettin’—them monkeys, yu’ know.” 

The Governor expressed his agreeable 
surprise at this change of mind, and was 
glad of McLean’s company and judgment 
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during the impending selections. A picture 
of a cow-puncher and himself discussing 
a couple of dolls rose nimbly in Barker’s 
mental eye, and it was with an imperfect 
honesty that he said, “You'll help me a 
heap.” ‘ 

And Lin, quite sincere, _ replied, 
“Thank yu’.” 

So together these two went Christmasing 
in the throng. Wyoming’s chief executive 
knocked elbows with the spurred and 
jingling waif, one man as good as another 
in that raw, hopeful, full-blooded cattle 
era which now the sobered West remem- 
bers as the days of its former youth. For 
one man has been as good as another in 
three places—Paradise before the Fall, the 
Rocky mountains before the wire fence, 
and the Declaration of Independence; 
and then this Governor, besides being 
young, almost as young as Lin McLean or 
the Chief Justice (who lately had cele- 
brated his thirty-second birthday), had in 
his doctoring days at Drybone known the 
cow-puncher with that familiarity which 
lasts a lifetime without breeding contempt; 
accordingly he now laid a hand on Lin’s 
tall shoulder and_ drew him among the 
petticoats and toys. 

Christmas filled the windows, and Christ- 
mas stirred in mankind. Cheyenne, not 
overzealous in doctrine or litanies, and 
with the opinion that a world in the hand 
is worth two in the bush, nevertheless was 
flocking together, neighbor to think of 
neighbor, and everyone to remember the 
children—a_ sacred assembly after all, 
gathered to rehearse unwittingly the 
articles of its belief, the creed and doctrine 
of the Child. Lin saw them hurry and 
smile among the paper fairies; they ques- 
tioned and _ hesitated, crowded and made 
decisions, failed utterly to find the right 
thing, forgot and hastened back, suffered 
all the various desperations of the eleventh 
hour and turned homeward, dropping their 
parcels with that undimmed good-will that 
once a year makes gracious the universal 
human face. This brotherhood swam and 
beamed before the cow-puncher’s brooding 
eyes, and in his ears the greeting of the 
season sang. Children escaped from their 
mothers and ran chirping behind the 
counters to touch and meddle in places 
forbidden. Friends dashed against each 
other with rabbits and magic lanterns, 
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greeted in haste, and were gone, amid the 
sound of musical boxes. 

Through this tinkle and bleating of 
little machinery the murmur of the human 
heart drifted in and out of McLean’s hear- 
ing; fragments of home talk, tendernesses, 
economies, intimate first names, and dinner 
hours; and whether it was joy or sadness, 
it was in common—the world seemed knit 
in a single skein of home ties. Two or 
three came by whose purses must have been 
slender, and whose purchases were humble 
and chosen after much nice adjustment; 
and when one plain man dropped a word 
about both ends meeting, and the woman 
with him laid a hand on his arm, saying 
that his children must not feel this year 
was different, Lin made a step toward 
them. There were hours and spots where 
he could readily have descended upon them 
at that, played the role of clinking afflu- 
ence, waved thanks aside with competent 
blasphemy, and tossing off some infamous 
whisky, cantered away in the full self- 
conscious strut of the frontier. But here 
was not the moment; the abashed cow- 
puncher could make no such parade in this 
place. The people brushed by him back 
and forth, busy upon their errands, and 
aware of him scarcely more than if he 
had been a spirit looking on from the 
hopeless dead; and so, while these weaving 
needs and kindnesses of men were within 
arm’s touch of him, he was locked outside 
with his impulses. Barker had, in the 
natural press of customers, long parted 
from him to become immersed in choosing 
and rejecting, and now, with a fair part 
of his mission accomplished, he was ready 
to go to the next place and turned to 
beckon McLean. He found him obliter- 
ated in a corner beside a life-sized image 
of Santa Claus, standing as still as the 
frosty saint. 


oO 
he 


“He looks livelier than you do,” said 
the hearty Governor. “’Fraid it’s been 
slow waiting.” 

“Noy. replied the cow-puncher, 
thoughtfully. “No, I guess not.” 

This uncertainty was expressed with 
such gentleness that Barker roared. ‘You 
never did lie to me,” he said, “long as I’ve 
known you. Well, never mind. I’ve got 
some real advice to ask you now.” 

At this Mr. McLean’s face grew more 
alert. “Say, Doc,” said he, “what do yu’ 
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want for Christmas that nobody’s likely 
to give yu’?” 

“A big practice 
with my politics.” 

“What 
mean.” 

“Oh—nothing I'll get. People don’t 
give things much to fellows like me.” 

“Don’t they? Don’t they?” 

“Why, you and Santa Claus weren't 
putting up any scheme on my stocking?” 

“Well—” 

“T believe you’re in earnest!” cried his 
Excellency. That’s simply rich!’ Here 
was a thing to relish! The Frontier comes 
to town “heeled for a big time,” finds 
that presents are all the rage, and must 
immediately give somebody something. 
O, childlike, miscellaneous Frontier! So 
thought the good-hearted Governor; and 
it sems a venial misconception. “My dear 
fellow,” he added, meaning as well as 
possible, “I don’t want you to spend your 
money on me.” 

“T’ve got plenty all right,” said Lin, 
shortly. 

“Plenty’s not the point. 





big enough to interfere 


else? Things and truck, I 


“er 


I'll take as 


many drinks as you please with you. You 
didn’t expect anything from me?” 

“That ain’t—that don’t—” 

“There! Of course you didn’t. Then, 
what are you getting proud about? Here’s 


They stepped in from the 
“Now,” 
pursued the Governor, “‘this is for a very 
particular friend of mine. Here they are. 
Now, which of those do you like best?” 

They were sets of Tennyson in cases 


our shop.” 
street to new crowds and counters. 


holding little volumes equal in number, but 
the binding various, and Mr. McLean 
reached _ his after look. 
“That,” said he, and laid a large muscular 
hand upon the Laureate. The young lady 
behind the counter spoke out acidly and 
Lin pulled the abject hand away. His 
taste, however, happened to be sound, or, 
at least, it was at one with the Governor’s, 
but now they learned that there was a 
distressing variance in the matter of price. 

The stared at the delicate 
article of his choice. “I know that Tenny- 

is what’s wanted,” he 
feeling himself nudged, 


decision one 


Governor 


son is what she 


muttered; and, 
looked around and 


fist. This gesture he took for a facetious 


saw Lin’s extended 
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sympathy, and, dolorously grasping the 
hand, found himself holding a lump of 
bills. Sheer amazement relaxed him, and 
the cow-puncher’s matted wealth tumbled 
on the floor in sight of all people. Barker 
picked it up and gave it back. “No, no, 
no!” he said, mirthful over his own inclina- 
tion to be annoyed; “you can’t do that. 
I’m just as much obliged, Lin,” he added. 
I’m 





“Just as a loan, Doc—some of it. 
grass-bellied with spot cash.” 

A giggle behind the counter disturbed 
them both, but the sharp young lady was 
only dusting. The Governor at once paid 
haughtily for Tennyson’s expensive works, 
and the cow-puncher pushed his discoun- 
tenanced savings back into his clothes. 
Making haste to leave the book department ° 
of this shop, they regained a mutual ease, 
and the Governor became waggish over 
Lin’s concern at being too rich. He sug- 
gested to him the list of delinquent tax- 
payers and the latest census from which 
to select indigent persons. He _ had 
patients, too, whose inveterate pennilessness 
he could swear ch-erfully to—‘“‘since you 
want to bolt from vour own money,” he 
remarked. 

“Yes, I’m a green horse,” assented Mr. 
McLean, gallantly, “ain’t used to the looks 
of a twenty-dollar bill, and I shy at ’em.” 

From his face—that jocular mask—one 
might have counted him the most serene 
and careless of vagrants, and in his words 
only the ordinary voice of banter spoke to 
the Governor. A good woman, it may well 
be, would have guessed before this the 
sensitive soul in the blundering body, but 
Barker saw just the familiar, whimsical, 
happy-go-lucky McLean of old days, and 
so he went gayly and innocently on, tread- 
ing upon holy grcund. “I’ve got it!” he 
exclaimed; “give your wife something.” 

The ruddy cow-puncher grinned. He 
had passed through the world of women 
with but few delays, rejoicing in informal 
and transient entanglements, and he wel- 
comed the turn which the conversation 
seemed now to be taking. “If you'll give 
me her name and address,” said he, with 
the future entirely in his mind. 

“Why, 


feigned surprise. 


Laramie!” and the Governor 
“Say, Doc,” said Lin, uneasily, “none of 
‘em ain't married me since I saw yu’ last.” 
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Three little bootblacks gathered where he stood and cried, “Shine, shine, shine! 
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“Theu she hasn’t written from Laramie,” 
said the hilarious Governor; and Mr. 
McLean understood and winced in_ his 
spirit deep down. “Gee whiz!” went on 
Barker, I'll never forget you and Lusk 
that day!” 

But the mask fell now. “You're talking 
of his not mine,’ said the 
puncher very quietly, and smiling no more; 
“and, Doc, I’m going to say a word to yu’, 
for I know yu've always been my good 
friend. 


wife, cow- 


I'll never forget that day myself— 
but I don’t want to be reminded of it.” 

“I’m a fool, Lin,’ said the Governor, 
generous instantly. “I never supposed—” 

“I know yu’ didn’t, Doc. It ain’t you 
that’s the fool. And in a way—in a 
way—’ Lin’s speech ended among his 
crowding memories, and Barker, seeing 
how wistful his face had turned, waited. 
“But I ain’t quite the same fool I was 
before that happened to me,’ the 
puncher resumed, “though maybe my 
actions don’t show to be wiser. I know 
that there was better luck than a man like 
me had any call to look for.” 


cow- 


The sobered Barker said, simply, “Yes, 
Lin.” He was put to thinking by these 
words from the unsuspected inner man. 

“as with Lim?” Lin now asked 
Barker, and musingly listened while Bar- 
ker told him. The Governor had thought 
to make it a racy story with the moral 
that the joke was now on Lusk, but that 
inner man had spoken and revealed the 


she 


cow-puncher to him in a new and com- 
light; hence he the 
proposed lively cadence and vocabulary of 
his anecdote about the house of Lusk, but 


plicated quieted 


instead of narrating how Mrs. beat Mr. 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and Mr. took his turn the odd days, thus 
getting one ahead of his lady, while the 
kid Lusk had outlined his opinion of the 
the family by recently skipping to parts 
unknown, Barker detailed these incidents 
more gravely, adding that Laramie believed 
Mrs. Lusk addicted to opium. 

“T don’t guess I'll leave my card on 


“em,” said McLean, grimly, “if I strike 
Laramic.” 

“You don’t mind my saying I think 
you're well out of that scrape?” Barker 


ventured. 
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“Shucks, no! That’s all right, Doc. 
Only—yu’ see now. A man gets tired 
pretending—onced in a while.” 

Time had gone while they were in talk, 
and it was now half after one and Mr. 
McLean late for that long-plotted first 
square meal. So the friends shook hands, 
wishing each other merry Christmas, and 
the cow-puncher hastened toward his 
chosen companions through the stirring 
cheerfulness of the season. His play- 
hour had made a dull beginning among 
the toys. He had come upon peopl 
engaged in a pleasant game, and waited 
shy and well disposed, for some bidding 
to join, but they had gone on playing with 
one another and left him out. And now 
he went along in a sort of hurry to escap« 
from that loneliness where his human 
promptings had been lodged with him 
useless. 

Here was Cheyenne, full of holiday for 
sale, and he with his pockets full of money 
to buy and when he thought of Shorty, 
and Chalkeye, and Dollar Bill, those 
dandies to hit a town with, he stepped out 
with a brisk, false hope. It was with a 
mental hurrah and a foretaste of a good 
time coming that he put on his town clothes 
after shaving and admiring himself, and 
sat down to the square meal. He ate away 
and drank with a robust imitation of 
enjoyment that took in even himself at 
first. But the sorrowful process of his 
spirit went on, for all he could do. As he 
groped for the contentment which he saw 
around him he began to receive the jokes 
with counterfeit mirth. Memories took the 
place of anticipation, and through their 
moody shiftings he vegan to fel a distaste 
for the company of his friends and a 
shrinking from their lively voices. He 
blamed them for this at once. He was 
surprised to think he had never recognized 
before how light a weight was Shorty; and 
here was Chalkeye, who knew better, talk- 
ing religion after two glasses. Presently 
this attack of noticing his friends’ short- 
mastered him, and his mind, 
according to its wont, changed at a stroke. 


comings 


“I’m celebrating no Christmas with this 
crowd,” said the inner man, and when 
they had next remembered Lin McLean in 
their hilarity he was gone. 

Governor Barker, finishing his purchases 
at half-past three, went to meet a friend 
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come from Evanston. Mr. McLean was 
at the railway station, buying a ticket for 
Denver. 

“Denver !” 
Governor. 

“That’s what I said,’ stated Mr. 
McLean, doggedly. 

“Gee whiz!” went his Excellency. “What 
are you going to do there?” 

“Enjoy myself.” 

“Can’t you find enough in Cheyenne?” 

‘I’m drinking champagne this trip.” 

The cow-puncher went out on the plat- 
form and got aboard, and the train moved 
off. Barker had walked out, too, in his 
surprise, and as he stared after the last 
car, Mr. McLean waved his wide hat 
defiantly and went inside the door. 

“And he says he’s got maturity,” Bar- 
ker muttered. “I’ve known him since 
seventy-nine, and he’s kept about eight 
years old right along.” The Governor 
was cross, and sorry, and presently crosser. 
His jokes about Lin’s marriage came back 
to him and put him in a rage with the 
departed fool. “Yes, about eight. Or six,” 
said his Excellency, justifying himself by 
the past, for he had first known Lin, the 
boy of nineteen, supreme in length of limb 
and recklessness, breaking horses and 
feeling for an early mustache. Next, 
when the mustache was nearly accom- 
plished, he had mended the boy’s badly 
broken thigh at Drybone. His skill (and 
Lin’s utter health) had wrought so swift 
a healing that the surgeon overflowed 
with the pride of science, and over the 
bandages would explain the human body 


exclaimed the amazed 
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technically to his wild-eyed and flattered 
patient. Thus young Lin heard all about 
tibia, and comminuted, and other glorious 
new words, and when sleepless would 
rehearse them. Then, with the bone so 
nearly knit that the patient might leave 
the ward on crutches to sit each morning 
in Barker’s room as a_ privilege, the 
disobedient child of twenty-one had slipped 
out of the hospital and hobbled hastily to 
the hog ranch, where whisky and variety 
waited for a languishing convalescent. 
Here he grew gay, and was soon carried 
back with the leg refractured. Yet Bar- 
ker’s surgical rage was disarmed, the 
patient was so forlorn over his doctor's 
professional chagrin. 

“T suppose it ain’t no better this morning, 
Doc?” he had said, humbly, after a new 
week of bed and weights. 

“Your right leg’s going to be shorter, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, gosh! I’ve been and spoiled your 
comminuted fee-mur! Ain’t I a son-of-a- 
gun?” 

You could not chide such a boy as this; 
and in time’s due course he had walked 
jauntily out into the world with legs of 
equal length after all, and in his stride the 
slightest halt possible, and Doctor Barker 
had missed the child’s conversation. 
To-day his mustache was a_ perfected 
thing, and he in the late end of his 
twenties. 

“He'll wake up about noon to-morrow 
without a cent,” said Barker. “Then he'll 
come back on a freight and begin over 
again.” 


SANTA CLAUS LIN 


At the Denver station Lin McLean 
passed through the shoutings and 
omnibuses, and came to the beginning of 
Seventeenth street, where is the first saloon. 
A customer was ordering Hot Scotch, and 
because he liked the smell and had_ not 
thought of the mixture for a number of 
years, Lin took Hot Seotch. Coming out 
upon the pavement, he looked across and 
saw a saloon opposite with brighter globes 
and windows more prosperous. — That 
should have been his choice; lemon peel 
would undoubtedly be fresher over there, 


and over he went at once to begin the 
whole thing properly. In such frozen 
weather no drink could be more timely 
and he sat to enjoy without haste its 
mellow fitness. Once again on the pave- 
ment he looked along the street toward 
up-town beneath the crisp, cold electric 
lights, and three little bootblacks gathered 
where he stood and cried “Shine? Shine?” 


at him. 

Remembering that you took the third 
turn to the right to get the best dinner in 
Denver, Lin hit on the skilful plan ot 











































































356 LIN 
stopping at all Hot Scotches between, but 
the next occurred within a few yards and 
it was across the street. This one being 
attained and appreciated, he found that 
he must cross back again or skip number 
four. At this rate he would not be dining 
in time to see much of the theater, and he 
stopped to consider. It was a German 
place he had just quitted, and a huge light 
poured out on him from its window which 
the proprietor’s fatherland sentiment had 
made into a show. Lights shone among a 
well-set pine forest, where beery, jovial 
gnomes sat on roots and reached upward 
to Santa Claus; he, grinning, fat, and 
Teutonic, held in his right hand forever a 
foaming glass, and forever in his left a 
string of that dangled down 
among the gnomes. With his American 
back to this the cow-puncher, wearing the 
same absent face he had_ not 
changed since he ran away from himself 
at Cheyenne, considered carefully the Hot 
Scotch question, and which side of the road 
to take and stick to, while the little boot- 
blacks found him and cried, 
“Shine? Shine?” monotonous as snow- 
birds. He settled to stay over here with 
the south-side Scotches, and the little one- 
note attention, he 
suddenly shoved his foot at the nearest 


sausages 


serious, 


once more 


song reaching his 
boy, who lightly sprang away. 

“Dare you to touch him!” piped a snow- 
bird, dangerously. They were in short 
trousers, and the eldest enemy, it may be, 
was ten. 


“Don’t hit me,” said Mr. McLean. “I’m 
innocent.” 

“Well, you leave him be,” said one. 

“What's he layin’ to kick you for, 


Billy? “Tain’t yer pop, is it?” 
“Naw!” 


never kicked me. 


“Father 
Don’t know who he is.” 


said Billy, in scorn. 


“He's a special!’ shrilled the leading 
bird, sensationally. “‘He’s got a badge, and 
he’s goin’ to arrest yer.” 

Two of them, hopped instantly to the 
safe middle of the street and scattered with 
practiced but Billy stood his 
“Dare you to arrest me!” 


strategy, 
ground. said he. 

“What'll you give me not to?” inquired 
Lin, and he put his hands in his pockets, 
arms akimbo. 

Nothing ; nothing,” 
innounced Billy firmly, but even in the last 
svllable his voice suddenly failed, a terror 


I've done 
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filled his eyes, and he, too, sped into the 
middle of the street. 

“What’s he claim you lifted?” inquired 
the leader with eagerness. ‘Tell him you 
haven't been inside a store to-day. We 
‘an prove it!” they screamed to the special 
officer. 

“Say,” said the slow-spoken Lin from 
the pavement, “you're poor judges of a 
badge, vou fellows.” 

His tone pleased them where they stood, 
wide apart from each other. 

Mr. McLean also remained stationary 
in the bluish illumination of the window. 
“Why, if any policeman was caught wearin’ 
this here,” said he, following his sprightly 
invention, “he’d get arrested himself.” 

This struck them extremely. They 
began to draw together, Billy lingering the 
last. 

“Tf it’s your idea,” pursued Mr. McLean 
alluringly, as the three took cautious steps 
nearer the curb, “that blue, clasped hands 
in a circle of red stars gives the bearer the 
right to put folks in the jug—why, I'll 
get somebody else to black my boots for a 
dollar.” 

The three made a swift rush, fell on 

simultaneous knees, and clattering their 
boxes down, began to spit in an industrious 
circle. 
“Easy!” wheedled Mr. McLean, and 
they looked up at him, staring and fasci- 
nated. “Not having three feet,” said the 
cow-puncher, always grave and slow, “I 
can only give two this here job.” 

“He’s got a big pistol and a_ belt!’ 
exulted the leader, who had precociously 
felt beneath Lin’s coat. 

“You're a smart boy,” said Lin, consid- 
ering him, “and yu’ find a man out right 
away. Now you stand off and tell me all 
about myself while they fix the boots 
a dollar goes to the quickest through.” 


and 


Young Billy and his tow-headed compet- 
itor flattened down, each to a boot, with all 


their might, while the leader ruefully 
contemplated Mr. McLean. 
“That’s a Colts .45  you’ve — got,” 


ventured he. 
“Right again. Some day, maybe, you'll 
be wearing one of your own, if the angels 
don’t pull yu’ before you're ripe.” 
“I’m through!” 
rising in haste, 


sang out ‘Towhead, 
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Small Billy, was struggling still but 
leaped at that, the two heads bobbing to 
a level together; and Mr. McLean, looking 
down, saw that the arrangement had not 
heen a good one for the boots. 

“Will you kindly referee,” said he, for- 
vivingly, to the leader, “and decide which 
of them smears is the awfulest?” 

But the leader looked the other way and 
played upon a mouth organ. 

“Well, that saves me money,” said 
Mr. McLean, jingling his pocket. “I guess 
vou’'ve both won.” He handed each of 
them a dollar. ‘Now,’ he continued, “I 
just dassent show these boots uptown, so 
this time it’s a dollar for the best shine.” 

The two went palpitating at their 
brushes again, and the leader played his 
mouth organ with brilliant unconcern. 
Lin, tall and brooding, leaned against the 
jutting sill of the window, a figure some- 
how plainly strange in town, while through 
the bright plate-glass, Santa Claus, holding 
out his beer and sausages, perpetually 
beamed. 

Billy was laboring gallantly, but it was 
labor, the cow-puncher perceived, and Billy 
no seasoned expert. “See here,” said Lin, 
stooping, “I’ll show yu’ how it’s done. 
He's playin’ that toon cross-eyed enough 
to steer anybody crooked. There! Keep 
your blacking soft and work with a dry 
brush.” 

“Lemme,” said Billy. “I’ve got to 
learn;” so he finished the boot his own way 
with wiry determination, breathing and 
repolishing, and this event was also 
adjudged a dead heat, with results gratify- 
ing to both parties; so here was their work 
done and more money in their pockets than 
from ali the other boots and shoes of this 
day, and Towhead and Billy did not wish 
for further trade but to spend this hand- 
some fortune as soon as might be. Yet 
they delayed in the brightness of the 
window, drawn by curiosity near this new 
kind of man whose voice held them and 
whose remarks dropped them into constant 
uncertainty—even the omitted leader had 
been unable to go away and nurse his pride 
alone. 


“Is that a secret society?” inquired 
‘Towhead, lifting a finger at the badge. 

Mr. MeLean nodded. “Turruble,” 
said he. 
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“You're a Wells & Fargo detective,” 
asserted the leader. 

“Play your harp,” said Lin. 

“Are you a—a desperaydo?” whispered 
Towhead. 

“Oh, my!” observed Mr. McLean, sadly. 
“What has our Jack been readin’ ?” 

“He’s a cattleman!” cried Billy. “I 
seen his heels.” 

“That’s you!” said the discovered 
puncher, with approval. “You'll do. But 
I bet you can’t tell me what the wearers 
of this badge have sworn to do this night.” 

At this they craned their necks and 
glared at him. 

“We—are—sworn—don’t yu’ jump, 
now, and give me away—sworn—to—blow 
off three bootblacks to a dinner.”’ 

“Ah, pshaw!” They backed away, 
bristling with distrust. 

“That's the oath, fellows. Yu’ may as 
well make your minds up—for I have it 
to do!” 

“Dare you to! Ah!” 

“And after dinner it’s the opera house 
to see “The Children of Captain Grant!’ ’ 

They screamed shrilly at him, keeping 
off beyond the curb. 

“T can’t waste my time on such smart 
boys,” said Mr. McLean, rising lazily to 
his full height from the window sill. “I 
am goin’ somewhere to find boys that ain't 
so turrubly quick stampeded by a roast 
turkey.” 

He began to lounge slowly away, serious 
as he had been throughout, and_ they, 
stopping their noise short, swiftly picked 
up their boxes and followed him. Some 
change in the current of electricity that 
fed the window disturbed the sparkling 
light, so that Santa Claus with his arms 
stretched out behind the departing cow- 
puncher, seemed to be smiling more 
broadly from the midst of his flickering 
brilliance. 

On their way to turkey, the host and 
his guests exchanged but few remarks. He 
was full of good-will, and threw off a com 
ment or two that would have led to 
conversation under almost any circum- 





stances save these, but the minds of the 
guests were too distracted by this whole 
state of things for them to be capable of 
more than keeping after Mr. MeLean in 
silence at a wary interval and with their 
mouths, during most of the journey, open. 





358 LIN 
The badge, the pistol, their patron's talk, 
and the unsual dollars wakened wide their 
bent for the unexpected, their street affinity 
for the spur of the moment. They 
believed slimly in the turkey part of it, 
but what this man might do next, to be 
there when he did it, and not to be trapped, 
kept their wits jumping deliciously, so 
when they saw him stop they stopped 
instantly, too, ten feet out of reach. This 
was Denver’s most civilized restaurant— 
that one which Mr. McLean had remem- 
bered, with foreign dishes and private 
rooms, where he had promised himself, 
among other things, champagne. Mr. 
McLean had never been inside it, but 
heard a tale from a friend, and now he 
caught a sudden sight of people among 
geraniums, with plumes and white shirt- 
fronts, very elegant. It must have been 
several minutes that he stood contemplating 
the entrance and the luxurious couples who 
went in. 

“Plumb French!” he observed at length; 
and then, “Shucks!” in a key less confident, 
while his guests ten feet away watched 
him narrowly. “They’re eatin’ patty de 
parley-voo in there,” he muttered, and the 
three bootblacks came beside him. “Say, 
fellows,” said Lin, confidingly, “I wasn’t 
raised good enough for them dude dishes. 
What do yu’ say? I’m after a place where 
yu’ can mention oyster stoo without givin’ 
anybody a fit. What do yu’ say, boys?” 

That lighted the divine spark of 
brotherhood. 

“Ah, you come along with us—we’ll take 
yer! You don’t want to go in there. We'll 
show yer the boss place in Market street. 
We won't lose yer.”” So, shouting together 
in their shrill little city treble, they 
clustered about him, and one pulled at his 
coat to start him. He started obediently 
and walked in their charge, they leading 
the way. 

“Christmas is comin’ now, sure,” said 
Lin, grinning to himself. “It ain’t exactly 
what I figured on.” It was the first time 
he had laughed since Cheyenne, and he 
brushed a hand over his eyes that were dim 
with the new warmth in his heart. 

Believing at length in him and his tur- 
key, the alert street faces, so suspicious 
of the unknown, looked at him with ready 
intimacy as they went along, and soon, in 
the friendly desire to make him acquainted 
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with Denver, the three were patronizing 
him. Only Billy, perhaps, now and then 
stole at him a doubtful look. 

The large Country Mouse listened sol- 
emnly te his three Town Mice, who pres- 
ently introduced him to the place in Market 
street. It was not boss, precisely, and 
Denver knows better neighborhoods, but 
the turkey and the oyster stew were there, 
with catsup and vegetables in season and 
several choices of pie. Here the Country 
Mouse became again efficient, and to wit- 
ness his liberal mastery of ordering and 
imagine his pocket and its wealth, which 
they had heard and partly seen, renewed 
in the guests a transient awe. As they 
dined, however, and found the host as 
frankly ravenous as themselves, this reti- 
cence evaporated, and they all grew fluent 
with oaths and opinions. At one or two 
words, indeed, Mr. McLean stared and had 
a slight sense of blushing. 

“Have a cigarette?” said the leader, over 
his pie. 

“Thank yu’,” said Lin. “I won’t smoke, 
if yu'll excuse me.” He had devised a 
wholesome meal with water to drink. 

“Chewin’s no good at meals,” continued 
the boy. “Don’t you use tobaccer?” 

“Onced in a while.” 

The leader spat brightly. “He ain’t 
learned yet,” said he, slanting his elbows 
at Billy and sliding a match over his rump. 
“But beer, now—I never seen anything 


in it.” He and Towhead soon left Billy 
and his callow conversation behind and 
engaged in a town conversation that 


silenced him and set him listening with all 
his admiring young might. Nor did 
Mr. McLean join in the talk, but sat 
embarrassed by this knowledge, which 
seemed about as much as he knew himself. 

“I'll be goshed,” he thought, “if I'd 
caught on to half that when I was streakin’ 
around in short pants! Maybe they grow 
up quicker now.” But now the Country 
Mouse perceived Billy’s eager and atten- 
tive apprenticeship. “Hello, boys!” he 
said, “‘that theater’s got a big start on us!” 

They had all forgotten he had said any- 
thing about theater, and other topics left 
their impatient minds while the Country 
Mouse paid the bill and asked to be guided 
to the opera house. “This man here will 
look out for your blackin’ and truck, and 
let yu’ have it in the morning.” 
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‘They were very late. The spectacle had 
advanced far into passages of the highest 
thrill, and Denver’s eyes were riveted upon 
a ship and some icebergs. ‘The party 
found its seats during several beautiful 
lime-light effects and that remarkable fly- 
buzzing of violins which is pronounced so 
helpful in times of peril and sentiment. 
The children of Captain Grant had been 
tracking their father all over the equator 
and other scenic spots, and now the north 
pole was about to impale them. The cap- 
tains’ youngest child perceiving a hum- 
mock rushing at them with a sudden 
motion, loudly shouted, “Sister, the ice is 
closing in!” and she replied chastely, 
“Then let us pray.” It was a superb 
tableau. The ice split and the sun rose 
and joggled at once to the zenith. The 
act-drop fell and male Denver, wrung to 
its religious deeps, went out to the rum 
shop. 

Of course Mr. McLean and his party did 
not do this. The party had applauded 
exceedingly the defeat of the elements, 
and the leader, with Towhead, discussed 
the probable chances of the ship’s getting 
farther south in the next act. Until lately 
Billy’s doubt of the cow-puncher had 
lingered, but during this intermission what- 
ever had been holding out in him seemed 
won, and in his eyes that he turned stealth- 
ily upon his unconscious, quiet neighbor 
shone the beginnings of hero-worship. 

“Don’t you think this is splendid?” 
said he. 

‘Splendid,’ Lin replied, a_ trifle 
remotely. 

“Don’t you like it when they all get 
balled up and get out that way?” 

“Humming,” said Lin. 

“Don’t you guess it’s just girls, though, 
that do that?” 

“What, young fellow?” 

“Why, all that prayer-saying an’ stuff.” 

“T guess it must be.” 

“She said to do it when the ice scared 
her, an’ of course a man had to do what 
she wanted him.” 


“Sure.” 

“Well, do you believe they’d a’ done it 
if she hadn’t been on that boat, an’ clung 
around an’ cried an’ everything, an’ made 
her friends feel bad?” 


(TO BE 








CONTINUED ) 
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“T hardly expect they would,” replied 
the honest Lin, and then, suddenly mindful 
of Billy, “except there wasn’t nothing else 
they could think of,” he added, wishing 
to speak favorably of the custom. 

“Why, that chunk of ice weren't so 
awful big anyhow. I’d ’a’ shoved her off 
with a pole. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Butted her like a ram,’ exclaimed Mr. 
McLean. 

I came here with fifty cents,” continued 
Billy. 

“Yu’ must have felt like a millionaire.” 

“Ah, I felt all right! I bought papers 
an’ sold ’em, an’ got more an’ saved, an’ 
got my box an’ blacking outfit. I weren't 
going to be licked by her just because 
she felt like it, an’ she feeling like it most 
any time. Lemme see your pistol.” 

“You wait,” said Lin. “After this show 
is through I'll put it on you.” 

“Will you, honest? Belt an’ everything ? 
Did you ever shoot a bear?” 

“Lord! lots.” 

“Honest? Silver-tips?” 

“Silver-tips, cinnamon, black, and I 
roped a cub onced.” 

“O-h! I never shot a bear.” 

“You'd ought to try it.” 

“I’m a-going to. I’m a-going to camp 
out in the mountains. I'd like to see you 
when you camp. I'd like to camp with you. 
Mightn’t I some time?” Billy had drawn 
nearer to Lin, and was looking up at him 
adoringly. 

“You bet!” said Lin; and though he did 
not, perhaps, entirely mean this, it was 
with a curiously softened face that he 
began to look at Billy. As with dogs and 
his horse, so always he played with what 
children he met—the few in his sagebrush 
world, but this was ceasing to be quite play 
for him, and his hand went to the boy's 
shoulder. 

“Father took me camping with him once, 
the time mother was off. Father gets awful 
drunk, too. I’ve quit Laramie for good.” 

Lin sat up and his hand gripped the 
boy. “Laramie!” said he, almost shouting 
it. ‘“Yu’—yu’—is your name Lusk?” 

But the boy had shrunk from him 
instantly. “You're not going to take me 
home?” he piteously wailed. 

“Heaven and heavens!” 
McLean; “so you're her kid!” 


murmured Lin 






































Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Japan 
An Interpretation 


My only excuse for 
offering a review of this 
book so long after its 
publication is the fact that I have just 
read it, and am left with the feeling, which 
good books so often give us, that every- 
one else ought to read it. It contains, 
perhaps, that which will shock the orthodox 
mind of the wilfully prejudiced. In treat- 
ing of missions founded by the Christian 
Church in China and Japan, Hearn does 
not hesitate to lay the blame for trouble 
where he thinks it belongs. He does not 
put it upon the missionaries themselves, 
but upon the fact that they can not work 
successfully without a knowledge of 
Japan’s history and religion. The history 
is not to be had for “the means of obtain- 
ing it have not been prepared.” “No 
modern history of Japan has been written 
although mountains of material have been 
gathered together.” As to the religion of 
the Orientals, that is misunderstood, 
because, as Hearn “Hitherto the 
subject has been written of chiefly by the 
avowed enemies of that religion; by others, 
it has been entirely ignored.” Yet this 
little-understood “Constitution of Far 
Eastern presents insuperable 
obstacles to the propaganda of western 
religion as hitherto conducted.” 

In fact, the difference in belief 
makes it almost in.perative that we of the 
Occident should read just such 
luminous exposition of foreign character 
and standards as is found in this wise book 
on Japan. Nor need the man of affairs 
whose interest lies not along the line of 
comparative religions scorn to study 
seriously this interpretation made by a 
learned man. When the captain of indus- 
try lays down the book after a careful 
reading, he will be better fitted to transact 
business with the men of the Orient and 


says, 


society 


very 


a clear 





better able to do battle with some of the 
vital commercial problems of the day. 

Never was subtitle more appropriate 
than this, “An Interpretation,” and there 
is, perhaps, no one better fitted to carry 
the message of Japan’s meaning to the 
western world. Connected with another 
old civilization through his Greek mother 
and yet understanding through long resi- 
dence and family ties, the lack of knowl- 
edge on Orienta! subjects common in 
America, and the prejudices of ‘the 
English conventional mind,” the author 
availed himself of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities which his fourteen years of resi- 
dence and his position as professor in the 
University of Tokio have. given him to 
make a profound and sympathetic study 
of the subtle Japanese character, and to 
lay before the world as clear and concise 
an explanation of it as it is possible at the 
present time to make. 

Not long ago I asked a young Japanese, 
a graduate of the University of ‘Tokio, 
what the students there thought of Pro- 
fessor Hearn. He said, “They thought 
of him as a god,” and in answer to further 
questioning he explained that Professor 
Hearn was accepted by the Japanese as 
few foreigners are. He was not adopted 
into the family of his Japanese wife, but 
became a Japanese in every sense possible 
by taking a Japanese name and founding 
a family of his own. 

Thus with thorough personal qualifica- 
tions, with the gathering of facts from 
first sources and with a logical arrange- 
ment of the subject in his own mind, the 
author comes to us and places his book in 
our hands and with a gentle, Oriental 
courtesy which is genuine because from 
the heart. Yet he was not an Oriental, 
but rather a broad man of the world as is 
clearly shown even in his stirring comments 





he 
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on Herbert Spencer’s advice to Japan 
which forms the appendix to his book. 

He begins his discussion with a chapter 
called “‘Difficulties,” a title which is indic- 
ative of the author’s state of mind. He 
seems burdened with the weight of 
responsibility imposed upon him by his 
knowledge of the nature and character of 
the people. ‘The stupendousness of the 
task of making his audience, which he 
seems to have thought of as an English 
one, appreciate 
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through one of the most fascinating and 
profound sociological studies of the day. 
I can not give any idea of the splendid 
logical progress of the work or of the 
intensely interesting material for thought 
which this book offers us, but if I can 
influence more people to read it with 
receptive, unbiased minds I shall have 
done enough. I need not argue that the 
subject is one with which we should be 
thoroughly acquainted. Our _ interests, 
both commercial 





the fundamental 
nature of his 
problem caused 
him to hesitate 
in the begin- 
ning. He goes 
slowly lest he 
arouse antago- 
nism where he 
would convince. 
He asks us to 
be fair, to try 
to put away 
any inclination 
to judge these 
people by our 
own standards. 
In order really 
to understand 
them we must 
needs be born 
again into their 
civilization. 
“A civilization : 
older and 
psychologically 
much farther 
away from us 
than that of any 
Greek period 








and social, 
demand that we 
shall have a 
thorough under- 
standing of the 
Japanese. 
Although 
beginning with 
a history of the 
religion of the 
people, it is 
really along the 
lines of indus- 
trial and social 
development 
that Lafcadiv 
Hearn’s book is 
most enlighten- 
ing. Before we 
are half way 
through it we 
see why it is 
that he must 
begin with the 
commune and 
the cult. Those 
of us who have 
had to do with 
the Japanese 
and Chinese 








with which art 
and literature 
lave made us closely acquainted.” 

He devotes pages to impressing his 
readers with this first thought, that while 
they may have known the charm of Old 
Japan, may have traveled or lived there 
and sincerely enjoyed the elfish charm of 
the people and their ways, yet few under- 
stand the secret of its enchantment. He 
does all this so soberly, so earnestly, and 
yet withal, so tactfully, that before we 
know it we have emptied our minds of all 
prejudice and are following him closely 
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here in America 
have realized 
the tremendous stoicism, the aloofness, 
the difference in the Oriental nature, 
without any satisfactory comprehension 
of its origin. Here in this condensed, 
yet graphic history, is shown — the 
Japanese race in its making, and though 
we are told of the forces which welded 
the mixed people into one uniform whole, 
of the “many successive layers of alien 
culture superimposed upon the simple 
indigenous mass,” and of the effects of 
wars and other trying conditions which 
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shaped it; though all this makes us long 
to know more of this strange and interest- 
ing race and determines us to read other 
books upon the subject, we are assured at 
the start that the world as yet possesses 
no definite knowledge of its origins. No 
explanation is given us as to the source 
of the thought seed which contains a race 
life capable of such wonderful social 
discipline. We seek such explanation out- 
side the book and can find only that old 
legend which avers that when Lucifer was 
thrust out of heaven he landed in China 
and became the father of the Mongolian 
race, thus explaining why they are so 
different from the Aryan peoples. 
Lucifer’s repentance must have been as 
deep as his fall and his own punishment 
ever in his mind for he gave his descend- 
ants Shintoism and trained them in “the 
way of the gods” with a rod of iron. All 
through the book as all through the history 
of the nation runs this “way of the gods” 
like the strong, dark woof of an oriental 
rug. On the surface of the textile glow 
and gleam the learning of Confucius, the 
art and philosophy of Buddhism, the 
glint of military power and the red thread 
of the Inquisition; but underneath and 
on the edge, restraining, binding, and 
according to Hearn, even limiting the race 
is the ancient religion and training of 
Shinto which forms alike the base and 
explanation of the Japanese character, 
“for the history of Japan is really the 
history of her religion.” 

It seems almost impossible that any 
writer should put us so in sympathy with 
something entirely alien to our own train- 
ing that we are made to understand how 
the rest of the world appears to a Jap- 
anese. Here, indeed, is the subject of 
Japanese religion treated by one who 
understands it with intelligent sympathy. 
Not only is the ancient cult expounded, but 
the author has delved deeply into the hid- 
den stores of Buddhism and in his simple, 
yet concise exposition of its higher 
thought he shows its relation to modern 
science and philosophy. Professor Hearn 
shows us that Buddhism is not agnosticism 
and that in its higher philosophy it accords 
with much which Herbert Spencer has 
given to England. It may be that our 
nervous, rushing American life can profit 
by a view of the poise and calm assurance 
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of the Oriental; and that in the lessons of 
Buddha many may find a glimpse of the 
peace which they have ignorantly over- 
looked or stupidly failed to see in their 
study of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Hearn’s prophecy that the social 
traditions of Japan, so_ interestingly 
explained in his first twelve chapters, unfit 
her citizens for industrial competition and 
so place her at an immense disadvantage 
in her struggle with western civilization, 
may be only the fear of a loving friend 
and must remain for the future to prove. 
The picture which he draws of the ancient 
crafts and guilds and of the modern 
Japanese trades unions which prohibit 
competition when undertaken merely for 
personal advantage are rather bright than 
dark. And it may be that Japan has long 
ago attained the ideal toward which our 
industrial unions are working. Perhaps it 
is not always necessary that a nation dis- 
integrate into strenuous individualism 
before a perfect condition of society is 
attained. 

But a synopsis of this book is unsatis- 
factory and aggravating and not even 
representative. It must be read carefully 
to be fully enjoyed for every line is full 
of information, meaning and importance. 
An assimilation of its teachings gives us 
an insight into the motives and thoughts 
of the Orientals with whom we may have 
to do on our own shores, and makes us 
understand to a certain extent the bravery 
and loyalty to country found in the Japa- 
nese nation as a whole. We catch a 
glimpse of the conditions which have made 
it possible for their sanitation corps to 
perfect in so short a time a masterly plan 
of campaign in caring for the wounded 
and in preventing disease in the Japanese 
army. In the light of this book we 
appreciate what is behind the Japanese 
traveler and student urging them on to 
see and learn everything about our customs 
and schools, until they have squeezed dry 
every opportunity offered them here. And 
when we let the book go back to its library 
or lend it to a friend there remains with 
us a strong admiration for the shrewd 
statesmanship of Japan’s officials and for 
the unprecedented self-sacrifice of her 
citizens. We envy them the splendid self- 
control which has enabled the nation, under 
imperial order, to acquire in only thirty 
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years of study the intellectual power to 
enter into the circle of modern civilized 
peoples. We ponder deeply the recent 
war and present commercial situation, and 
are undecided whether to agree with our 
author in the feeling that western nations 
have nothing to fear from Japan, but that 
she will stay at home when left in peace; 
or to take fright at the red flag of danger 
waved in San Francisco and to be deeply 
concerned lest such masterly power to learn 
make a terror of our pupil. 

But aside from these considerations, 
subduing and yet pervading them, there 
remains with us longest and most potently 
for good the writer’s gift to us of some- 
thing of the wonder and beauty of what 
remains of Old Japan, “the simplicity of 
old customs, the amiability of manners, 
the daintiness of habits, the delicate tact 
displayed in pleasure-giving, the strange 
power of presenting outwardly under any 
circumstances only the best and brightest 
side of character.” A knowledge of the 
terrible training which the nation under- 
went to obtain these results does not detract 
from our admiration for what is shown 
us of “the instinctive unselfishness, the 
common desire to find the joy of life in 
making happiness for others, the universal 
sense of moral beauty” to be found in the 
Old Japan. This after all is the best the 
book does for us, for we turn from this 
vision of the past back to our own highest 
ideals and with neither communistic force 
nor imperialistic command to impel us, we 
ask strength from the Most High that we, 
too, may rightly walk in “the way of the 


gods. Masev Urmy SEAREs. 


* 
‘The Mother of | One of the timely books 
California,”’ by of the year is this story 


Arthur W. North of Lower California by 
a young Californian, Arthur Walbridge 
North (published by Paul Elder & Co., 
San Francisco and New York). Mr. 
North traveled throughout the peninsula 
of Baja California a few years ago in the 
interest of SuNseT MaGazine, writing a 
series of articles that attracted wide atten- 
tion. He also secured a lot of material for 
fiction, which he has been dextrously weav- 
ing into plots and counterplots for the 
edification of many readers and the profit 
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of his pocket. The idea of the expedition 
was a wide-awake and excellent one, and 
the sending of the Atlantic fleet to the 
Pacific put Mr. North in the unique 
position of knowing more about Magdalena 
bay and Lower California than any other 
one contemporary writer. In the March 
number of SuNseT appeared Mr. North’s 
story of Magdalena bay and the country 
surrounded by it. It was accompanied by 
many photographs, and the story and 
pictures made the nation sit up and take 
notice. His legal training, coupled with 
his vivid imagination and his love for the 
out-of-doors, have all combined to give Mr. 
North’s writing a most entertaining as well 
as instructive value. 

The present volume, “The Mother of 
California,’ based not only upon the 
observation of the writer but upon months 
spent in delving in the archives of old 
missions, in the museums of Mexico and in 
the historical treasures of libraries wher- 
ever found, is a distinct addition to Amer- 
ican historical documents. It is profusely 
illustrated, and as a piece ef bookmaking 
is superb. It is well indexed and the 
appendix contains not only an excellent 
map but an extensive bibliography of the 
region. 

In no uncertain tone does the author 
make known his earnest plea for the pur- 
chase of Lower California from Mexico. 
He urges this action on many grounds, and 
asserts that the opportunity here is as great 
as in the case of Alaska in 1867. He says: 


Such is the physical configuration of the 
Californias that three compact commonwealths 
could easily be formed from them. Without 
sensible diminution of its power, its sufficiency 
or its wealth, the present vast state of Cali- 
fornia could be reduced to the region north 
of Tehachapi pass; the country from Tehach- 
api to the twenty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude with San Diego or Los Angeles as 
its capital would make a homogeneous state 
noted for climate, traditions, homes, fruits and 
minerals; finally the more southerly region, 
with La Paz or Loreto as its capital would 
straightway develop into a great commercial 
commonwealth in close touch with Panama, 
the South Seas and the East, while its fruits, 
its pearls and its climate would draw people 
to its shores from the four quarters of the 
globe. So much for the future possibilities of 
Lower California in the event of its sale by 
Mexico to the United States. Barring such a 
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peaceful transfer, may it ever remain Mexican 
territory! In her past dealings with the 
peninsula the American government has twice 
acted in an unbecoming manner; in past 
investments in the country American capital 
has usually erred by endeavoring to promote 
ways. Henceforth may 
northern treatment be upon a higher plane. 


In the near future may the neglected land 


in unscrupulous 


awaken from her lethargy, arise and stand 
side by side with her courted child, the great 
state of California, for as temperament—that 
indefinable charm—draws a man’s love to a 
woman so the nameless fascination of the wild 
sierras and the vast plains of Lower Cali- 
fornia, the illusive, spell of the 
mythical Isle of Ciguatan has ever won for 
the Mother of California the hearts of those 


who 


infinite 


have wandered amid her’ majestic 


solitudes. To such wanderers there has ever 
been given an understanding of that intense 
love for the barren land which burned so deeply 
in the hearts of the expelled Jesuits that, in the 
words of one of the chroniclers, “they were 
their 
beloved shores receding from their sight.” 

In conclusion, the resources of Lower Cali- 
fornia await the capital; the 
political future of the country depends on 
wishes of the governments of 
the United States. Both are 
problems for Manana to solve. Meantime and 


prevented by tears from seeing the 


advent of 


the mutual 
Mexico and 
always the peninsula is the land that reaches 
down toward Panama, and the Panama canal 
is advancing. 


* 


A clever combination of 
: literature and life is a 

eneeiiaaasl book of poems, “Where 
Flows Hood River,” by Marion Cook 
(Hicks-Chatten Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon). Here are gathered sonnets, 
engravings and drawings, all relating to 
the wonderful Hood country of 
Oregon—the country of apples, ambition 
and strawberries. The verse is good, with 
many lines of real poetry, although the 
subjects dealt with are such homely titles 
as “The Flume,” “Milking Time,” “In 
the Packing House,” and “Above Tucker’s 
Mill,” On every left-hand page through- 
out the book runs the crest of that fertile, 
sun-kissed country, the strawberry, done 
in red, as brilliant as if Nature herself 
had done the painting. 


Strawberries and 


river 
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Major Sherman's Some books are written 
Life of Rear for profit, some for 
Aldmiral Sloat amusement, and_ others 
are labors of loyal love or enthusiastic 


partisanship. To this book, “Life of Rear 
Admiral John D. Sloat,” published by th 
author, Major Edwin A. Sherman, an 
Oakland, California, pioneer of 49, 
pioneer also in Masonry, and also secretary 
of the Sloat Monument Association, has 
given the love and devotion of years. Thx 
result is a document not only of some 
historical but of tribute to a 
patriotic American. Two strong argu 


value 


ments appealed to the author as reasons 
for the writing, one to vindicate the 
memory of Admiral Sloat from what he 
considers unjust aspersion and detraction, 
the other to encourage the building of a 
suitable monument at Monterey close to 
the spot where Sloat raised the American 
July 7, 1846. The publication 
accomplished its object in part, for the 
monument is well under way, being helped 
largely by Congress giving to the monu- 
ment fund the sum of ten thousand dollars. 
The story of Sloat’s life, of his movements 
in the frigate Savannah in 1845 under 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
George Bancroft, of the blockade of 
Mazatlan in 1847, of the stirring times 
in California—all are 


flag 


gone into in con- 
siderable detail, together with photographs, 
extracts from speeches, historical docu- 
ments and copies of paintings. Incidentally 
the writer pays his respects, in words that 
burn, to several historical writers who have 
had the temerity to speak what they 
regard as the truth but to differ from him. 
In this list are H. H. Bancroft, William 
Heath Davis, Theodore H. Hittell, the 
Reverend S. H. Willey, and others, and 
of all of these Major Sherman elects Mr. 
Davis to the presidency of the Sazerac 
But it all makes good reading, and 
that that 


history are entirely a matter of point of 


club. 


everyone realizes facts make 


view. A large number of these books 
were lost in the San Francisco disaster of 
1906, but a limited number are left and 
are for sale by the author, whose address 


is 1364 Franklin street, Oakland. 
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“ROOSEVELT AND THE Money Power’”’ 
is the title of a pamphlet which is being 
distributed widely by John C. Albert, of 
New York. He analyzes the causes of the 
financial panic of 1907, laying all of the 
blame to “dishonest high finance.” 

* 

“Tue Buves,” technically splanchic 
neurasthenia, has at last found its author, 
Doctor Albert Abrams of San Francisco 
treating this universal subject at length in 
his book of that name (E. B. Treat & Co.). 
Nerve exhaustion, its cause and cure, is 
exhaustively covered, and may be found 
interesting even by those who have no 
acquaintance with the complaint. 

* 


“Tue Postscript,” a story of modern 
life in Italy by Eleanor Stuart (McClure’s) 
varies the melodramatic monotony of the 
moment. The book, which is really the 
epilogue of the finished life of Sandro da 
Trofo, is told with literary grace and 
distinction, and a first reading presages a 
second. Esther da Trofo, widow of the 
man whose dead presence is more convinc- 
ing than many a live hero of romance, 
sums up the author’s intention: ‘Every 
life has a postscript written on the souls of 
the surviving.” And again when she 
quotes her husband’s rendering of Dante: 
“For a man to arrive in hell or to achieve 
heaven is not the whole of his destiny. He 
leaves behind him in the 
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one feels as though a short visit had just 
been concluded in that charming Italian 
garden where Esther is left glorying over 
“the unstained fulfillment of da Trofo’s 
manhood; as sinless and sorrowing he 
waited for her in splendid singleness away 
in the eternal morning of God’s presence 
where no sighs are nor any sounds of 
weeping.” 

ping * 

Tue enterprising editors and business 
manager of the Daily Oklahoman are 
throwing all sorts of frenzied fits in 
explaining how a want ad enabled a 
prisoner in the Kay county jail to find 
liberty. This advertisement, which cost 
the prisoner twenty-five cents, read as 
follows: 

WANTED—Young man in jail wants out; sugges- 
tions solicited that might result in immediate release; 
wants poet’s address who wrote “Stone Walls Do Not 
a Prison Make Nor Iron Bars a Cage.’’ Address 
John L. Silber, Kay county jail, Newkirk, Okla. 

The result was the usual one of much 
publicity, especially when the Oklahoman 
kept the matter booming, and the result 
was that the enterprising youth was set 
free. Silber’s crime was the blowing out 
of a switch light, and from the standpoint 
of the traveler the prisoner richly deserved 
all the punishment that youthful Oklahoma 
was able to give, but the want ad episode 
was certainly unique, and the man who saw 
its advertising value showed no signs of 
somnolence. 


* 





world more than the 
gold and silver which 
can not be taken with 
him, for he leaves 
besides the stones of 
truth wherewith are 
builded lasting temples 
to God.” 

The action of “The 
Postscript” is quiet, and 
though the ordinary 
writer would have 
reveled in the melodra- 
matic possibilities, 
Eleanor Stuart plays her 
high notes softly with 
reserve of the skilful 
worker, little flashes of 
a quaint humor relieving 








“MeEssaGEs To Moru- 
ERS, by Herman 
Partsch, M.D. (Paul 
Elder & Co.), is “the 
combined utilitarian 
results of a series of 
vital human nature 
studies as pursued by a 
regular physician in the 
course of twenty-three 
years of practice.” The 
book abounds in prac- 
tical suggestions and 
should be valuable to 
anyone interested in the 
welfare of young chil- 
dren. Especially helpful 
are the chapters on diet 
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THE MEXICAN MAGUEY 


\ HILE roughing it through the desert 

regions of Mexico, I found nothing 
fuller of romance or more attractive to me 
than the maguey, to the Mexicans an almost 
sacred plant. To scientific botanists the 
maguey is known as the agave Americana and is 
the principal species of the genus agave. 
While familiarly known under the common 
appellation of century plant, the fact is that 
its lifetime is wholly dependent upon soil and 
climate, and it seldom attains to the great 
age of a hundred years. Its maturity in some 
climates is attained in ten or fifteen years, 
while it never goes higher than seventy. As 
soon as it reaches its maturity, it sends up a 
long flower-stalk to a height of perhaps forty 
feet, after which it begins to droop and soon 
dies. In California, the agave is generally 


short-lived, but in Mexico it often reaches the 
age of three score and ten years. 

Perhaps some flavor of sacredness hovers 
over the agave because of a tradition that the 
very name of Mexico comes from the agave’s 
Aztec name, ixtle, so that this wonderful plant 
is associated with Mexican life away back in 
Aztec and pre-Aztec times. Of this, however, 
the common peon_ knows little, and, if 
sacredness attach to the maguey, it is to him 
rather the natural resultant of the economic 
uses to which it is still applied among the 
rank and file of the Mexican people. This is 
forcibly illustrated in the act of the Mexican 
Congress in the year 1830, by which it pro- 
hibited the use of any paper for government 
documents other than that made out of the 
fiber of the maguey, or iztle. I do not know 
that any other country in modern times ever 
had a national brand of paper, made by law 
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out of a particular fiber. The United States 
demands certain kinds of paper for certain 
uses, as in bank-notes, but it changes its paper 
as fast as new and better kinds are invented, but 
maguey was ordained for Mexico on the basis 
of old national associations, and as an official 
mark of its great economic value in many 
directions. 

Of the fiber is made not only paper, but 
also a kind of cloth similar to that in which 
are found wrapped the bodies of Aztecs in 
ancient Mexican burial places. To-day, in the 
remoter districts, it is woven on looms of a 
pattern used by the ancient inhabitants long 
before the coming of the Spaniards, and is 
made up into bags and coarse garments. Of 
the various yarns made of maguey fiber, the 
coarsest are twisted into strong ropes and 
lassos, while the finer sort is used in the manu- 
facture of Mexican saddlebags and hammocks, 
woven on the ancient form of Aztec loom. 

The heart of the agave is not a mean article 
of food, for it affords the poor Mexican peon 
a very nutritious diet. In many desert regions, 
when everything else fails, he seeks the maguey 
and grows fat on its roasted pulpy core, while 
its sap supplies him with a brand of fire-water 
that makes Old Scotch pale before it. The 
sap is collected in a kind of cup, formed by 
cutting out the heart of the plant, and when 
allowed to ferment it forms the famous 
national drink called “pulque.” 

Pulque is strong enough, but  mescal, 
obtained by distilling pulque, outbids pulque 
three to one. Used in moderation, as alcoholic 
medicines or stimulants, these two beverages, 
pulque and mescal, serve their good purposes in 
a land whose climate is always enervating, but 
when used to excess they set the brain on fire 
and often turn a Mexican fandango into a 
veritable type of Dante’s Inferno. The sap 
is drawn from the maguey in a syphon-shaped 
gourd, and is then poured into skin bottles 
hanging on the backs of burros standing near 
by. The full-grown maguey affords, in its 
tall flower-stalk, a most useful element in 
house-building, for out of it the Mexican 
forms the ridgepole and other framework of 
his thatched house. With the strong cord made 
of the fiber, the peon binds the framework of 
his house together, and then completes the 
structure by thatching it over with the leaves 
of the same plant. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that a plant, of such varied 
economic uses should become, indeed, an object 
of national pride, to the extent of ordaining 
that the government paper be made of its 
precious fiber. 

As to the fiber, it is cut from the center of 
the plant, being extracted from a few leaves 
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growing up from the heart. These fibers are 
from a foot to three feet long and sell at 
three and one-half cents a pound, and when it 
is known that the Mexicans last year exported 
upward of twenty million pounds of the agave 
fiber to the United States, representing a valua- 
tion of nearly six and a half million dollars, it 
will still further be seen what the agave 
Americana is to the Mexicans. The plant grows 
very rapidly. There is a perfect riot of 
century-plants in Mexico. A few seeds dropped 
on stony ground, instead of first springing up 
and then withering away, as in the biblical 
parable of the sower, soon yield a hundred 
fold and the sandy, rocky desert is covered, as 
far as the eye can reach, with a vigorous growth 
of Mexico’s most precious plant. 

The leaves of the maguey act not only as 
its lungs, but as its digestive organs, for 
nearly all the nutriment of the plant comes 
from the air through the leaves. As in other 
hot, arid regions, so in Mexico, the night dews 
are heavy and constant, and then it is that the 
broad, thick, succulent leaves open their pores 
and drink in the night moisture from sunset 
till sunrise. The leaves are covered during 
the day with a natural varnish that closes up 
the pores and prevents the sap from evaporat- 
ing, while after sunset the dew moistens this 
otherwise impervious covering, and so opens 
the pores again. The heavy dews and the 
natural protective coat of varnish account for 
the always abundant supply of sap for the 
making of pulque and mescal. 

AtrreD K. GLoveR. 
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CALIFORNIA 


The Attic pure pellucid miles 
Of exther violet and divine, 

The sweetness of A gean isles, 
The golden warmth of Palestine, 

And circling round cerulean brine 
Italian skies’ seraphic blue, 

Near azure snow-peaks Apennine, 
Pale lemons luminous to view— 


And mixed with soft Damascan scent 
The perfume of a Persian rose 
And Lebanonian cedar, blent 
In air that out of Cashmere flows— 
O California, all of those 
Are thine. And in a world so fair 
God grant that we in no wise lose 
The fruits of penitential prayer. 
CarotinE LEConTeE. 
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[The present Consul 


Alléluia! Alléluia! 
Chante un géant de Séquoia: 


L’onde des ans passe, s’écoule, 

| Autour de moi tout meurt, s’écroule, 

Je reste droit dans mon ravin, 

La dent du Temps m/’attaque en vain. 


Dans mon ravin profond et sombre 
Mon tronc s’épand, ami de l’ombre, 
Mon pied, de mousse tout couvert, 
Comme ma cime est frais et vert. 





Et ma cime grandit, s’éléve, 

Alors qu’un voile se souléve 
Ouvrant les lointains horizons, 
Plaines et mers, fruits et moissons. 


Et le Soleil baigne ma téte, 
Et les étoiles me font féte, 
Foi de géant, je suis heureux, 
Puisant la vie a mille feux. 


En moi, vraiment, Mére Nature 
A mis sa grande signature, 

Je suis son fils, le Roi des Bois, 
Elle a pour moi changé ses Lois. 


Tout, hors de moi, n’est qu’éphémére 
Ju suis vraiment fils de ma mér- 


Alléluia! Alléluia! 
Chante un géant de Séquoia. 


DOUBLING THE YIELD 


HE joint effort of the Washington Agri- 

cultural College and the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company to enlighten the 
wheat farmers of eastern Washington is one 
of the most important pieces of public work 
undertaken for many years. The railroad 
company has taken up the work for the pur- 
pose of producing more revenue for the road, 
but the results which may prove helpful to the 
railroad, will prove even more advantageous to 
the farmers and all other lines of 
dependent on the prosperity of the agricultural 


business 


TRIBUTE TO THE SEQUOIA 


General of France at San 
Francisco, M. Merou, has recently written this tribute 
to the sequoia gigantea, the California big tree; the 
translation is by Mrs. S. ] 
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Hallelujah! Hatlelujah! 
Sings the giant tree Sequoia: 





The tide of years doth lapse and flow, 
Around me crumbles all below; 

Intact in my cafion I stand, 

And ravages of time withstand. 


In my cajfion so deep and dark, 

My trunk expands its mammoth bark; 
My roots beneath a mossy sheen | 
Are like my crown, perennial green. 


And my crown aspiring ever, 
Rends the mist expanse in ether— 
Peers upon a view sublime, 

Land and sea in summer clime. 


Floods of sunshine shed on me, 
Twinkling stars impart their glee— 
Giant's word! I am content 
Sporting in the firmament. | 





Good Mother Nature stamps on me | 
Her signature of royalty; 
I am her son, the forest king, 
Exception to her laws I bring. 

| 


For all but me ephemeral dies 
While I alone perpetual rise. 


Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
Sings the giant tree Sequoia! 





classes. The principal gain expected under the 
new system of farming taught by experts on 
the “demonstration train,” says the Portland 
Oregonian, is in making an acre produce two 
crops where only one is now possible by the 
summer fallow plan of growing wheat. 

This proposed system of rotation of crops, 
however, does more than remove the necessity 
of having one-half of the acreage idle all the 
time, for by cropping the alternate years when 
wheat is not grown with some other product, 
it is possible to return to the soil the properties 
which are in time exhausted by the continued 
cropping in wheat. The experience of Cali- 
















































fornia offe~s a good example of the results 
of continued wheat growing even when summer 
fallowing is practiced. Beginning in 1860, with 
exports of 10,000 tons of wheat and 59,000 
barrels of flour, the wheat production of that 
state steadily increased until in 1882 it had 
reached its maximum with exports of 1,128,000 
tons of wheat and 919,000 barrels of flour. 
There was a slight increase in flour shipments 
in the following years, but the aggregate in 
wheat and flour never again equaled the high- 
water mark of 1882. 

From the record figure shipments have 
steadily dwindled until last year the exports 
were only about 40,000 tons of wheat and 
600,000 barrels of flour, and for the first eight 
months of the current cereal year the exports 
have reached a total of but 22,000 tons of wheat 
and less than 200,000 barrels of flour—not one- 
half as much as has been imported from 
Oregon and Washington by California dealers 
during the same period. Flour included, Port- 
land and Puget Sound ports have in the past 
eight months shipped 1,000,000 tons of wheat 
and still have several million bushels of the 
1907 crop to move. It is undoubtedly true that 
some of the California land formerly in wheat 
is now producing fruit, vegetables and other 
small farming products to which land-owners 
were driven because it was no longer possible 
to secure enough wheat from the exhausted 
land to make it a profitable crop. 

It is also true that in the score or more of 
fat years leading up to the high-water mark 
in 1882, and through the succeeding ten or 
fifteen years in which the output steadily 
dwindled, the land became so_ thoroughly 
exhausted that much of it will require many 
years’ careful treatment before it can be 
depended on to produce a paying crop of any- 
thing. The Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, with its demonstration train, is 
apparently attempting to lock the stable door 
before the horse is stolen. There are very few 
districts in the rich wheat belt in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho in which the soil has 
seriously deteriorated, and, by careful handling 
and enriching by rotation of crops, it will be 
possible not only to maintain a large output 
of wheat but at the same time keep all of the 
land cropped every year. 


* 


THE POPPY’S CHIMES 


With all this youth to cheer his eyes 
No man is ever old, 

With all this wealth to fill his purse 
No one need lack for gold. 
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O rare Ben Jonson, you should see 
The drink that I would sup; 

How sweet the draught, her kiss within 
The poppy’s golden cup. 


My lowly queen, I bow to thee, 
And worship with my soul; 

I hope to drink her love from out 
The poppy’s golden bowl. 


Look up, my sweet, and catch my words, 
A secret I would tell: 
I think T hear her “yes” ring from 
The poppy’s golden bell. 
Cuartes MacKnicut Sain. 


* 


THE OAKLAND FERRIES 


— only to the development of the 
ferry service between New York and 
Brooklyn is the growth and travel between San 
Francisco and its sister city, Oakland, across 
the San Francisco bay. Old files of San Fran- 
cisco newspapers recall the steps in the line 
of “progress in this trans-bay service. The 
Herald for June 18, 1852 (as shown in an old 
scrap-book now in the possession of C. B. 
Hollywood, of this city) announces that the 
packet steamer Caleb Cope, Thomas Gray, 
master, would make two trips daily from 
Contra Costa to San Antonio; fare 25 cents. 
Two months later the same paper announces 
trips twice daily of the “splendid steamer 
Red Jacket, Captain L. B. Edwards. Fare 
$1; freight $5 a ton,” with Charles Minturn as 
agent. This went on for about a year, when 
another step in advance was duly announced 
with a flourish of trumpets, to the effect that 
the splendid steamer Clinton would” make 
three trips daily, beginning December 26, 1853. 
Attention was also called to the fact that in 
1854 the monthly commutation rate would be 
reduced to $20, and that on the first of March 
the regular fare would be reduced to 50 cents. 
Three trips daily were made from 1853 to 1854 
“the tide permitting,” but very often the tide 
did not permit. From 1859 to 1863, the ferry 
made five trips daily in summer and three in 
winter. In September, 1863, the announcement 
of the Oakland Railway Company appeared, 
stating that “the railroad being completed 
from Oakland to beyond the Oakland bar, 
thus avoiding all detentions from low tides, 
the cars will commence running in’ connec- 
tion with the steamer Contra Costa.” This 
steamer was announced to make six — trips 
daily, while the steamer Clinton continued on 
the creek route, carrying freight and San 
Antonio passengers, making five trips a day. 
Beginning 1865 the daily trips had been 
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increased to seven, and in the four years that 
followed, under the management of Super- 
intendent Cohen, the number of trips were 
increased to eight, with night trips on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, but the commutation 
tickets were “not good for night trips.” In 
November, 1869, the management of the route 
passed into the hands of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, and from that time devel- 
opment followed fast. It was not long before 
the regular commutation rate was reduced 
from $7.50 to $3.00 a month, and the number 
of trips increased first to twelve a day, then to 
twenty-nine, and the progressive steps followed 
until to-day with its twenty-minute service and 
ten-cent fare. 


* 


HAD LUCULLUS LIVED TO-DAY 


F YOU have been beguiled by the title, let 

it be justified by the fact that had Lucullus 
lived to-day, he, like the epicures of our own 
time, would be using many kinds of tinned 
foods, because they are better—fresher than 
the fresh. The tenderness and delicacy. of 
flavor of the best canned asparagus come from 
the fact of being packed in fhe fields where 
grown, within a few hours after cutting. The 
fresh product is usually two or three days 
in reaching the consumer, in a dry and with- 
ered condition. The same conditions prevail 
in greater or less degree with all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. 

The marked improvement in the quality of 
the canned products has come through 
specialization—handling each product fresh 
on the spot where it is grown to the best 
advantage. And the uninformed person who 
has prejudice against tinned foods, fails to 
realize that the elaborate menus of the great 
hotels and aristocratic clubs of London and 
New York are dependent upon tinned vegeta- 
bles and fruits, because they are of better 
quality—fresher than the fresh. 

Among the more interesting and newer fea- 
tures of the industry is the present method of 
handling sugar peas. They are no longer 
pulled from the vine, sacked, shipped to mar- 
ket, and finally canned after a day or so—but 
the vines are mowed, fed into a viner or 
thresher at the canning establishment near by, 
filled into cans and processed immediately, with 
the result that freshness and delicacy of flavor 
are retained in the highest degree. 

The prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country. Few outside of those inter- 
ested realize the importance of the canning 
industry to California. It expends much for 
its labor, fruit, and other materials, gives a 
profitable market to growers of frifts and 
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vegetables, and on the other hand sells its 
products largely in eastern and foreign 
markets, bringing in outside money. About 
twenty thousand people are employed during 
the canning season, and in a normal year 
the output is considerably over one hundred 
million cans. 

With this enormous output there has never 
been an authenticated case of poisoning from 
eating California canned fruits or vegetables, 
and yet there are still some uninformed per- 
sons prejudiced against tinned foods. The 
cooking process is one of sterilization and 
hermetic sealing, and the contents are neces- 
sarily cleaner and more wholesome than the 
fresh product. The development in the 
industry has been enormous. California’s 
canned products are on the army and navy 
rations, handled by the most exclusive hotels 
and clubs, and shipped to every civilized 
country in the world where hostile tariffs do 
not prevent. 


* 


THE ONLY WAY 


HE only way Modern Man can enjoy a 

quiet stroll along the thoroughfares of 
Life is to encase himself in armor and placard 
himself with answers to all questions and 
importunities. It is suggested that the follow- 
ing stock signs may be worn with advantage 
and good taste on all ordinary occasions: 


This is my busy day. To-morrow I may 
be working and have time to listen to 
conversation. 

I do not want to buy a corner lot, nor wild- 
cat mining stock. 

I am not looking for sure things nor hunt- 
ing for a friend. 

I am not one of the directors of the street 
car trust, the money trust, the corned beef 
and cabbage trust, nor am I a _ prominent 
citizen. 

I have no opinions and do not want to listen 
to the opinions of others. 

I am not interested in 
religion. 

I never eat and do not use soda water. 

I can not write and do not need any patent 
goldaloid fountain pens. 


politics nor in 


I can not read and do not want any news- 
papers, periodicals, magazines, books, pam- 
phlets, tracts or circulars. 

I am not in the market for pianos, sewing 
machines or typewriters. 

I haven’t time to listen to funny stories and 
wouldn’t know a joke from a funeral. 

I am not open to subscriptions and am not 
charitably inclined. 

















I am not a philanthropist and have no 
libraries to give away. 

I am not looking for work, nor would I 
take the agency for chewing gum nor flea 
compound. 

I haven’t lost anything but my temper and 
that is easily found when needed. 

I do not wish to join the Simple Life nor 
Next-to-Nature clubs. 
don’t want any life insurance. I’m a dead 
one anyway and couldn’t pass an examination 
for an angelship in Heaven nor a stokership 
in ———, New Jersey. 

I do not wish to join a correspondence 
school for Aerial Motoring. 

I am not suffering from any known or 
unknown disease and need no pills, potions, 
powders, porous plasters or patented 
prescriptions. 

I have just laid in a cargo of clothes and 
have everything I need from overalls and 
brogans to pink ties and patent leathers. 

I have no interest in the future, nor do I 
care to recall the past. I have no taste for 
palmists, card readers, Hindu astrologers, 
clairvoyants, manicurists, mesmerists, thimble 
riggers, three-card monte experts, bunko 
steerers or confidence people. 

My name is not Brown, Smith nor Robin- 
son from Podunk or elsewhere. 

I am not Senator Soandso from Nowhere, 
nor do I look like a noted author, actor or 
preacher. 

I don’t care anything about the impending 
war with Van Dieman’s Land nor the racy 
divorce proceedings between Count  Skin- 
blowski and the erstwhile Miss Upperknotch. 

I do not love music and have neither organs 
nor axes to grind. 

I have no family to think of and am not 
interested in any form of education. 

I do not long to address the Senior Class of 
Hoboken College on the subject of bombastics. 

I am not hiring help and do not need either 
a blonde or a brunette stenographer to match 
my Office furniture. 

I never shave and never get my hair cut and 
desire no electric, vapor, Russian, Prussian or 
Turkish baths. 


— 


* 


A NEW RESORT ON TAHOE 


AKE TAHOBK, that happy pleasure-ground 
L of California, is to have another resort 
added to its already long and popular list. 
Where in the early sixties stood “Rowland’s” 
now stands Liberty Inn, Al-'Tahoe, situated on 
the southern border of the lake. The new 
place has many charms to recommend it. All 
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that one goes to the lake expecting to find in 
the way of enjoyment is centered in this 
artistic and very homelike place. It has a fine 
bathing beach, the fishing is excellent in the 
community, and the hotel is delightfully 
situated in a shaded grove of pines. For the 
stay-at-homes there are croquet, dancing and 
tennis, and golf links are also projected. The 
lake itself and the beautiful surrounding 
country afford many opportunities for boating 
and A fine new pier adds to the 
enjoyment of those who patronize the launches 
and other lake craft. The Liberty Inn opened 
July 1 and will soon become one of the staple 
attractions of the Lake Tahoe region. From 
the site a wide and inspiring look up the lake, 
with snowclad mountains on either hand, is not 
one of the least of the attractions. Less 
romantic but fully appreciated is the existence 
of an excellent table with fresh milk, butter 
and cream. 


riding. 


* 


THE HORSE WITH A MILD EYE 


VERY seventh man that nature finishes 
off is overflowing with good-will and 


honesty. Charlie Besserer was a seventh man. 
He had not read David Scarum, but often 
without such first aids to go by, he bought, 
sold or swapped a horse. He had one on hand 
that he did not have much use for. He heard 
that the good neighbor, Mrs. Green, up the 
street, had such use. When he sidled his 
buggy up to the curb at Mrs. Green’s house 
and went in, his little daughter Martha held 
the lines. It was no trick to do it. The horse 
was gentle—notoriously so. He had never 
been known to snort or elevate an ear as the 
local cannonball train, Walla Walla to Wallula, 
skidded past him parallel to the county road 
on which he was jogging along. 

Yes, Mrs. Green wanted a gentle horse for 
family use. She would come out and look at 
him. 

“You see, Mrs. Green,” said Charlie, as he 
took off the bridle, “there is one point that 
should never be overlooked in a horse. That 
is his eye. As you can see, this horse has a 
mild eye which is an assurance of his perfect 
gentleness and kindness, and————” 

Just then Mrs. Green’s big dog discovered 
a strange cat in the back yard, and was not 
three feet behind her as she tore through the 
front yard and right under the horse with the 
mild eve, and the way that horse jumped 
into the air and threw its owner aside and 
streaked down the street and upset the buggy 
at the first corner and spilled little Martha 
into the dust and fetched up snorting at his 
home gate, gave Mrs. Green an _ erroneous 
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impression that he was not a gentle family 
horse. And she did not buy him. The man 
who did gave his note payable ninety days 
after date. If it had been after death his 
estate might have squared it. 


This world is ever glad and gay, 
So bid farewell to Sorrow, ( 

For Love illumes the lengthened way 
And brightens up the morrow. 

There’s happiness around me spread, 


























J. W. ReEpinctTon. 


* 
HAPPINESS 


This world of ours appears to me 
The heaven-land of places, 

When I can look about and see 
Wee, dimpled baby faces, 

And chubby cheeks and clinging hands, 
That climb about and over, 

And bind my heart with velvet bands, 
As dewdrops woo the clover. 


This world is just a place of rest, 
Where blossoms bend above me, 
And spill their petals on the breast 

Of little ones who love me. 
I can’t see anything but skies 
That lean to kiss and bless me, 
As blue as are the azure eyes 
That bend down to caress me. 


With wee, soft hands to greet me, 
When Tousled-Curls and Golden-Head 
Run laughing out to meet me. 


This world is just a heaven-spot, 
You don’t hear me complaining 
When clouds appear to be my lot 
And it begins a-raining; 
Because the twinkling drops that glint 
And glisten in the clover, 
Are just a diamond-jeweled hint 
Of lush fields blooming over. 


This world is nothing only sweet, 
It couldn’t well be brighter, 
With Love a-running out to greet 
And make each heart the lighter; 
And happiness alone is spread 
Around and all above me, 
With Tousled-Curls and Golden-Head 
To smile upon and love me. 
E. A. BrininstToo.. 





HIS DIAGNOSIS 


By Avpertine RANDALL WHEELAN 


Young Doctor Adjutant Bird—‘Well, madame, judging by the spots, I 


should say it is measles.” 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 
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ROSEBURG AND THE UMPOUA VALLEY 


A COMING CITY OF SOUTHERN OREGON AND THE WONDERFULLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE COUNTRY THAT SURROUNDS IT 


By A. J. WEtts 


O* ONE of his marches in an unmapped 
country Napoleon came to a wide and 
deep river. Calling an engineer he asked him 
to report its width. 

“Sire, I can not measure it,” said he; “all 
instruments are with the baggage train which 
has not come up.” 

“Measure that stream,” was the imperious 
order, and the officer drew down the visor of 
his cap, held himself erect and observed where 
the line of sight struck the opposite bank; 
then turning on his heel he noted where his 
vision fell down stream on the bank upon 
which he stood, paced to that point and came 
back saying, “Sire, the river is so wide.” 

There are situations in which instruments 
of precision are not available; then we must 
approximate. Such a situation is here: How 
Roseburg going to be? We can _ not 
prophecy; we can only forecast. Is southern 
Oregon to repeat the story of southern Cali- 
fornia? Is it to be “discovered” as a climatic 
surprise and rapidly populated? Is it to 
with homes and be adorned with 
splendid cities? For answer stand erect, pull 
down your thinking cap and take an observa- 
There are some standard facts which 
will help you to measure growth in the day 
after to-morrow. One of these is the Pacific 
The significance of that? It is two- 
fold. In the first place, settlement began in 
the East. The march of the homeseeker as 
well as of empire is westward. It is a little 
awkward to go east. It always seems left- 
handed. People lost in the woods work to the 
westward by a kind of natural gravitation. 


big is 


blossom 


tion. 


Coast. 


So the march of the home-hunters is toward 
the sunset and becomes more distinct and 
rapid year by year, impelled by congested 
eastern centers, by impoverished lands, by 
harsh climate and by better knowledge of the 
Far West. 

The Far West is the last West, and is the 
best part of the continent. If the first settlers 
had happened upon the Pacific Coast the pil- 
grims would have suffered no famine, have 
needed no “Burial Hill” and would have 
moved eastward only as impelled by want of 
room. Necessity only would drive men out 
of a into a 
climatic attractions, in productiveness, in those 
industries which are and appeal to 
sentiment and are profitable withal, in those 
resources which are permanently capable of 
being converted into wealth by human hands, 
the Pacific Coast is the best part of the United 
States. 

Look again. This is western Oregon. What 
does that signify? The best part of a great 
state, the richest section of the great Pacific 
A generation ago it was almost 


good climate worse one. In 


classic 


northwest. 
unknown; now a million people are in_ its 
leading cities and over thousands of square 
miles are scattered the homes of other pros- 
perous thousands. The growth has been amaz- 
ing, and has been natural, based upon great 
resources, but in natural advantages, in charm 
of climate, in that which is the base of pro- 
duction, soil, warmth and moisture, and in the 
range of production, western Oregon is 
probably the best part of a great and rich 
empire. 






























Look once more. Southern Oregon is here 
and has its special attractions. The three 
great valleys are in this order from north to 
south, the Willamette, the Umpqua, the Rogue 
river. From north to south the rainfall 
decreases until we reach the California border. 
In the upper Sacramento valley the rainfall 
is about thirty-five inches and decreases as we 
go south to southern California. In the Rogue 
river valley of Oregon it is twenty-one inches, 
in the Umpqua valley about thirty-five inches, 
and this is about right. In temperature, in 
rainfall, in freedom from all climatic extremes, 
in absence of winds and storms, in scenery, 
in encompassing mountains, in bright clear 
rivers, in forests and orchard fruits, in diversi- 
fied resources—alfalfa, corn, clover, the 
dairy—it is exceptionally rich and delightful. 
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life for subsistence is made easier by 
climatic conditions—where the burden is 
lightened because Nature is bountiful—into 
that fortunate land the homeseeker will press. 

Now, look at it. This is Roseburg’s setting: 
On the best side of the continent, in the best 
part of the Northwest, and in a section of 
the state having peculiar charms. In more 
detail and within narrower horizons look at 
the resources she will draw upon. Here is 
Douglas county, of which Roseburg is the 
capital; it is big as Connecticut; touches the 
ocean where a good harbor sets into the shore; 
reaches the crest of the Cascades, where dense 
forests cover a vast area; has a magnificent 
drainage system, and streams whose sands are 
gold; has quartz ledges, seams of coal and 
building stone, fat valleys and productive hill- 




















An Italian climate it is said to have, and not 
said extravagantly. The world has yet to dis- 
cover that southern Oregon has a climate as 
fine as Italy, as elect as that of Los Angeles; 
a climate cool enough in winter to be tonic, 
and warm enough in summer to make you 
want to linger like the lotus-eaters and forget 
the land of your birth. 

Now, these are standards by which to meas- 
ure the probable growth of population in town 
and country. How wide is this river? Ah, 
it has widened even while you have tried to 
measure it. Montesquieu said truly that the 
only enduring empire is the empire of climate; 
it draws its subjects from all lands; given a 
civilization grown rich and able to live without 
toil and it will ransack the world to find the 
best air; given a civilization in which the 
masses are poor and must toil to live, and if 
there is a place where the hard-scrabble of 











slopes, and wide agricultural areas. The 
Umpqua valley alone will support ten times 
the population now scattered over the county. 
It is one of the curious hydrographic basins 
of the West rather than a true valley. It is 
a long series of small valleys separated by 
projecting spurs and rounded hills, a kind of 
sea with arrested billows, and wide troughs 
between the crests of the waves—a picturesque 
region diversified with woodland and _ prairie, 
and with a rich alluvial soil. 

In 1846 a writer who had made part of the 
migration of 1843 said of this and the Rogue 
river valley, “The most desirable part of the 
Oregon territory,” and he marked it for the 
agriculturist, the stock-raiser, the mechanic, 
and the manufacturer. “Occupying a position 
between where the winter rains of Oregon and 
the summer droughts of California are occa- 
sionally severe, they possess a climate which 
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| A TYPICAL FARMHOUSE 


renders these secluded valleys the most desir- 
able portion of these desirable climes.” This 
was the forecast of history and time has 


justified the historian’s judgment. 


Foolish people said of California, “We 
can’t live upon climate,” forgetting that the 
hest climate always makes the conditions of 
living easy. Here scarcely a grain, fruit, or 
vegetable, grass, tree, plant or flower that 
grows in the United States or in Europe but 
some portion of the valley or the hills will 
raise it to perfection, and in such a land— 
naked, inviting, bountiful—only a tramp would 











ROSEBURG IN THE DISTANCE 


find it hard to get a living. The worth of it 
is threefold, in the lay of the land, in its 
uniform fertility, and in its unfailing rainfall. 
Here are orchard slopes, hills for grain and 
pasture, level stretches for meadow; here are 
bottoms and bench lands, the loam of the one 
rich in organic matter, the red oxide of iron 
in the other, valuable for orchard and vineyard, 
and beyond and above, pasture lands and 
rough ranges for stock. 

This again is the setting for the county 
seat. It is always a question of tributary 
lands. The farms are the great and abiding 
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| 
ONE OF THE MANY FRUIT RANCHES IN THE VICINITY OF KOSEBURG | 




































A PRIZE WINNER 


support of the towns and cities, and the wise 
man always asks about “the back country.” 
Here it is back and front and on both sides, 


and the topography of the region makes 
Roseburg the chief social and commercial 
center. 

What makes a city? Location, scenery, 
climate, agriculture, commerce, _ railroads, 
rivers. Roseburg is the county town and will 


have the business of the county. It is rich in 
its environment, and lumber and mines, farms 
and stock, orchard fruits and the dairy, will 
contribute to its growth. It has great charm 
of climate, and will be sought for residence 
and for health. There are no high winds, no 
destructive storms, no extremes of tempera- 
ture, no sudden changes. December and Jan- 
uary are wet, one-third of the whole rainfall 
coming during that time. The weather officials 
say that two-thirds of the rain of the year 
falls at night. February is the planting 
month. Stock board out and at their own 
expense. The fields of winter are green, the 
air kindly and life is full of comfort. 
There are here to-day about five thousand 
people and a growing suburban population. 
There are no competing points in a wide area. 
The two nearest county towns are Eugene, 
seventy-five miles by rail north, and Grants 
Pass, ninety-nine miles south. It is directly 
connected with Portland and San Francisco, 
and the main trunk line of the Southern 
?acific will have feeders as population comes 
in or capital develops resources. Coos Bay 
will be opened in time by a branch road to 
connect with the section which has long been 
built near the coast. Roseburg is the chief 
town of all this region and is but three hours 
from tidewater. The “missing link” between 
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it and the lonely little road between Coquille 
and Marshfield will get built all the more 
certainly because it will open up large mining 
districts, rich lumber territory, and bring into 
use large tracts of good farming land. Noth- 
ing builds railroads so swiftly as the sight 
of great freight traffic and the products and 
passengers of new communities. It is only a 
question of time when Roseburg will be open 
to the sea. 

The coming city has started well, is well 
placed, is a division headquarters for the 
Southern Pacific lines in Oregon, has good 
light, water and sewer systems, good pavements 
in course of construction, good buildings, 
schools, churches, fraternal orders, newspapers 
and telephones, and will have additional 
creameries, facilities for canning fruits and 
evaporating vegetables and for packing the 
increasing output of orchards. Capital to 
develop forests and mines will flow in, and 
electric railways will connect with surrounding 
towns and now isolated valleys. 

But towns do not want a catalogue of their 
utilities. It is not what they are so much as 
what they are to be that interests far-sighted 
people. Where are the forces which are build- 
ing them? What sources will contribute to 
their growth? Some of these we _ have 
indicated, but the streams of life will be many. 
The attractions of the region are manifold 
and appeal to many classes. Agriculture will 
here be diversified. It is essentially a farmer’s 
land; that is to say, it is a land where many 
will live by the soil. The farmer’s industry is 
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an abiding one. 
If he goes on a 
strike he knocks 
the bottom out of 
the social fabric, 
and the state 
itself faces fam- 
ine and becomes 
bankrupt. —Civil- 
ization began with 
the farm. The 
first planting and 
sowing made the 
first permanent 
home, and to-day 
towns and cities, 
railroads and 
schoolmasters, 
churches’ and 
newspapers, fol- 
low the farmer; 








oats and barley 

. will be grown, 
wre but clover also, 
and alfalfa, 
corn and _ hogs, 
sheep and goats, 
the dairy and 
the livestock, 
and the truck 
farm and the 
fruit farm, will 
have place. The 
very rainfall will 
suggest the dairy, 
and the evenness 
of the climate 
and its mildness 
will insure the 
comfort and 
growth of hogs 
and lambs, kids 








so that if any 
country is a 
farmer’s country it is by so much everybody's 
country, and the country that is best for the 
farmer is best for the merchant and_ the 
mechanic, the parson and the lawyer—all but 
the doctor. The best out-door lands will not 
support the physician in luxury. He must hunt 
a poor climate or get under his own vine and 
fig tree. 

Note, then, that this is not a one-crop land. 
Its industries which relate to the soil will be 
varied. They are now; they will be more 
diversified in days to come as the large 
ranches are made into several farms. Wheat, 


UTILIZING THE WATER POWER OF THE VALLEY 


and calves, while 
sufficient —moist- 
ure will insure pasture, the growth of corn 
and clover, vetch or rape, barley or oats. 
The early Oregon farmer grew lazy and 
careless over the fact that oats and grass came 
without effort; his better successor will have 
less land and produce more, and will have a 
farm better equipped. He will not “hitch 
his wagon to a star,” but will harness the 
stream to light his house and barn, run his 
feed mill and pump his water. He will not 
farm indifferently and _ live comfortably 
among stumps and rail fences like the pioneer, 
but will farm by up-to-date methods and live 








A SECTION OF THE UMPQUA VALLEY, SHOWING THE FRUIT TREES IN BLOSSOM 




















































luxuriously, Nature helping him at all seasons, 
feeding his stock in January and ripening his 
fruit from May to October. 

The fertility of nature here should attract 
the farmer. The climate is like that of 
England, a kind of prolonged May, and there 
is a vernal lustiness as if life was rank and 
full and reproduction was easy. John Bur- 
roughs calls England “a fertile and bountiful 
land,” and its fecundity is marked in bird 
and beast, in weed and cultivated crop. It 
is so here, and the farmer that loafs about 
town will find his farm overrun by ferns and 
brush—a tide of life rising and _ swelling 
about him at all times. He need not complain 
of want of “growing weather.” Grass, grass, 
everywhere, in the fields, by the roadside, 
among the brush of the hillsides—for the 
most of the year and through all the else- 
where barren of cold and frost, the 
fields here are carpeted and cushioned with 
grass, a greenness that suggests May and a 
full milk pail. 

If, now, in the face of this fecundity of 
nature we say that Oregon—the Umpqua 


season 
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the right place and the main chance. It is 
here the cry of a land that has been remote 
and is still unknown, a land wonderfully fer- 
tile, that has in its air the balm of May and 
whose pasture fields tell of the gentle fertiliz- 
ing rain, and where the rank wheat and clover 
call for stock to keep it back and prevent it 
from running to straw and falling down with 
its own weight—a cry that is now being heard. 

This is a fruit country where the best 
records of other sections of Oregon can be 
duplicated. This will be its chief attraction. 
It will be a region of magnificent orchards. 
We say will be, for while there are some fine 
orchards here, the work of developing this 
industry is just begun and the man who comes 
to claim a residence here has before him a 
great opportunity. 

Apples? The poet of England says: 

Lo! sweetened with the summer light, 
The full juiced apple waxing overmellow 
Nrops in the silent autumn night. 

Does it? Not now; not unless there was a 
worm in it. In the poet’s day, in our own 
on the farm, where raising apples was not an 

industry, for they raised themselves, 








THE RACETRACK NEAR ROSEBURG 


valley—wants more farmers, you will suspect 
a hidden defect, a drawback, which has kept 
population out or turned it aside to more 
promising fields. No. An official report made 
at Albany, New York, on the needs of rural 
life, shows that there is room for two million 
more persons on the farms of that state. It 
is so notably in all the West and on the 
broad Pacific slope. Every neighborhood has 
rich acres that cry out for workers—acres 
on which the right man will achieve indepen- 
dence by the simple application of right 
modern methods. The opportunities are here 
under the most favorable conditions, and this 
is for the eye of the man who is looking for 








grew without care and fell when they 
got ready, the apple was allowed 
to get overmellow, but in the modern 
orchard they are watched as a house- 
wife watches her batch of dough or 
the browning of the pie in the oven. 
When they are just right they are 
picked, not shaken down, not allowed 
to fall, not pinched “to see if they 
are ripe”—not bruised—they are 
handled like eggs, for a bruised apple 
‘an not go into the pack; it is as a 
broken egg; it will do for a pie but 
not for the market, and it is out of 
this care, this attention, this sensi- 
tiveness that there comes first a full 
crop then a full price for the crop— 
a perfect apple in numbers to fill 
half a dozen cars, then a top notch 
price, say five hundred boxes to the 
acre and two dollars per box in the orchard. 
This is often exceeded, both in yield and price, 
and when it is the happy orchardist oozes 
satisfaction at every pore, but enough is good 
as a feast, and here the man who learns how 
to grow apples, then how to pick and pack 
apples gets enough coin in return every year 
to make his pocketbook fat. 

There are about eleven hundred varieties of 
apples, and the grower must choose not “the 





one he loves the best,” but the one or two or 
three that the maw of the market calls for. 
The salmon-fleshed greening will not be in it 
out here, nor perhaps the belleflower, though 
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there is no baking apple in the world equal 
to that yellow sheep-nosed beauty: 

Such dumplings as mother used to make, 

All out of yellow belleflowers, 
—but the soil here and the climate make 
perfect two other apples, and the market of 





ONE OF ROSEBURG’S SUBSTANTIAL BUSINESS BLOCKS 


England wants the yellow Newtown Pippin, 
and that of New York and Boston wants the 
red-cheeked Spitz, and if you have only these 
two and grow them to perfection you can 
take one thousand dollars an acre for your 
orchard and keep the orchard. You can “eat 
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your cake and have it, too,” in this region 
where Nature works her pomological miracles. 

Time fails to tell of prunes and peaches, 
pears and plums, and the long list of small 
fruits, the yield from some of the patches of 
strawberries and loganberries being enough to 
make a family comfortable on a few acres. 
Oregon produced last year nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of strawberries and about 
a million and a quarter dollars’ worth of 
prunes. <A cherry orchard has yielded five 
hundred dollars an acre for successive years, 
and will again. And it is these industries 
and their fascination, these orchards and berry 
fields and their profits that will fill this valley 
of the Umpqua with homes, gridiron it with 
electric lines and boulevards and make Rose- 
burg a city. Its setting is amid the great 
facts and forces which influence migration, 
and its promise is wholly fair. Embraced in 
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that fine curve of the shining river, the sit- 
uation to-day is one of great beauty, and 
when the developed city has become equal 
to its situation, and the approach to it not 
through— 


The pillared dusk of sounding sycamores, 


but through long avenues of fragrant orchard 
trees, then the capital of Douglas county, the 
center of a vast domain, will be sought for 
itself and will seem less the result of commer- 
cial ambitions and the forces of trade than 
of the beauty-loving, climate-loving, home- 
seeking and home-building instincts, for this 
is the abiding lure of the region—the climate— 
and when with this charm is linked great 
economical advantages and income flows out 
from the orchard as naturally as its fragrance, 
a city can but grow in the midst. It may not 
grow like Topsy; it may require some of the 
care that the orchard does, but it will grow. 

















WHERE TONS OF FRUIT ARE RAISED EVERY YEAR 





OPENING AN EMPIRE 


NEW RAILROADS IN BAKER COUNTY, OREGON, TAPPING EAGLE AND PINE 
VALLEYS, AND CORNUCOPIA AND OTHER RICH AGRICULTURAL 
TIMBER, MINING AND STOCK RAISING DISTRICTS 


By Tue Citizens LeaGue 


HE actual construction of a railroad from 
Baker City into the mining, farming and 
timber districts situated in the northeastern 
portion of Baker county was commenced on 
the 20th day of October, 1907, and at least 
thirty miles of the road will be in operation 
by November 1, 1908. In accordance with the 
contract entered into by the Eagle Valley 
Railroad Company with Baker City  sub- 
scribers to the stock of the company, the road 
is to be completed to Eagle Valley, a distance 
of fifty-two miles, by June 1, 1909. 
The citizens of Baker City, having unlimited 
faith in the future of the district, have 


subscribed for one hundred thousand dollars 
of the capital stock of the company, payable 
in instalments as the construction work pro- 
gresses. The building of this important feeder 
to Baker City will develop a mining, timber 
and agricultural district of extraordinary merit 
and wonderful possibilities. 

Now that the Eagle Valley railroad is a 
certainty and its completion is assured, many 
projects are talked of and some have taken 
form that otherwise could not possibly 
have been done in this county without trans- 
portation. Pine and Eagle valleys have long 
been known as the farmer’s paradise, and in 
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spite of the lack of railroad facilities, tons of 
luscious fruit, which in variety and quality 
is not surpassed in any country, is regularly 
hauled by wagon over fifty miles of rocky road 
from that section to ‘Baker City where they 
find a ready market. Owing to the wonderful 
fertility of the soil three and four crops of 
alfalfa are grown in one year and an average 
of six to eight tons per acre is the annual 
yield. Stock-raising is one of the most 
remunerative industries of the valleys, and 
this is all tributary to Baker City. - 

Five hundred million feet of timber, as yet 
untouched, is tributary to the new railroad, 
and s..wmills will spring up like magic as soon 
as transportation facilities are provided. 

Since the inauguration of this enterprise and 
probably on account of it prospectors have 
been busy hunting for valuable metals in the 
new district, with the result that the promoters 
of the railroad are now confronted with 
evidence of immense tonnage from = an 
unexpected source. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that the whole stretch of country, 
commencing with the Indiana mine at the 
northern county line between Baker and Union 
counties and extending due east for an airline 
distance of forty-five miles to the Iron Dyke 
mine on Snake river, is simply a vast mineral 
region dotted with enormous copper deposits 
and leached out giant copper croppings similar 
in extent to the immense copper fields of 
Arizona, Michigan, Montana and _ eastern 
Nevada. 

The Indiana is a proven mine with wonder- 
fully rich ore bodies at the four-hundred-foot 
level; a concentrating plant is now being con- 
tracted for, and the management expects to 
make heavy shipments in the near future. 

The Iron Dyke mine has a large amount of 
development work and_ several hundred 
thousand tons of copper ore blocked out to 
its credit, and expects to concentrate and ship 
its product with the advent of the railroad. 

A marvelous showing in a comparatively new 
property is that which is being made at the 
Poorman mine where the ledge, in the crosscut, 
has attained a width of seventy-five feet with 
no wall on either side as yet. The present ore 
shoot has been drifted on for a distance of 
four hundred and fifty feet in length and the 
croppings on the surface show an ore shoot 
two hundred feet wide by twelve hundred feet 
long. A magnificent body of native copper in 
crystallized form has just been uncovered in 
the face of the crosscut, but the average value 
of the ore is placed at three and a half to four 
per cent copper and two dollars and fifty cents 
in gold and silver per ton. 

The concentrates from this ore contain high 
percentages of sulphur, iron and _ copper, 
making an ideal influx, and this ore mine alone 
can furnish enough ore, both crude and 
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concentrates, to flux all the silicious ores of 
eastern Oregon that can not be handled at 
this time by the smelter owing to the lack of 
iron, copper and sulphur in these dry ores. 
The completion of the Eagle Valley Railroad 
to this new copper belt will solve the smelting 
problems of eastern Oregon and incidentally 
revolutionize the mining industry. 

The Cornucopia mines are well known to 
be among the most valuable in the Northwest, 
and working under great disadvantages have 
produced many thousands of dollars. With 
any kind of reasonable transportation facilities 
they will furnish large tonnage of high-grade 
ore and concentrates and immediately forge 
to the front as large regular gold producers. 

Other properties of note on line of the new 
railroad in this district are the Mary Ainsworth 
group near Sparta, Iron Mask groups, the Cox 
and Eagle Mountain groups, the Gilkison and 
North American groups, the Ora Dell, and 
Del Monte, and numerous others. 

The Northwest Railroad Company is now 
in course of construction of a road, leaving 
two miles below Huntington and following 
Snake river on a practically level grade to 
Homestead, a distance of about sixty miles. 
This road is being built principally for the 
purpose of furnishing an outlet to the ores of 
the great Iron Dyke copper mine. This is a 
practical demonstration of the faith that needs 
no comment, and what its completion means is 
but dimly comprehended by the majority of 
the people of, eastern Oregon. Besides the 
immediate purpose contemplated, it will furnish 
a new and easy outlet for the rich copper ores 
of the Seven Devils District in Idaho, ores so 
rich that many car loads have- been hauled 
sixty to seventy miles on wagons through 
a mountainous country to reach railroad 
transportation. 

There are many promising prospects in the 
immediate vicinity which will stimulate and 
benefit, to say nothing of the advantages 
accruing to Pine and Eagle valleys and the 
Cornucopia: Mining District, the ores of which 
at the present time are being worked at an 
unsual expense on account of the distance 
from railroad transportation. The richness 
and resources of this section have been 
known for a number of years, so the building 
of the Eagle Valley Railroad means Greater 
Baker City, and will greatly increase the 
population of Baker county. 

Taken as a whole there are few counties 
that offer the magnificent promise of growth 
and development at a very near date that 
Baker county now offers. The rancher, the 
farmer, the lumberman, the miner, and the 
mine operator, besides many other lines of 
business can find a home under the skies of 
Baker county, and with willing hands, careful 
judgment, and normal living, grow wealthy. 

















OCATED in the exact center of California, 

Merced county is a little empire in itself 
with twenty-six hundred square miles of fertile 
soil, producing almost everything known to semi- 
tropical climes, and is covered by one of the 
largest irrigation systems in the world. The 
Merced river, from which the county takes its 
‘name, draws its inspiration from the eternal 
snows which cover the summits of the Sierra, 
winds down through the most famous valley 
in the world—scenic Yosemite—and resting after 
its turbulent passage, peacefully flows across 
Merced county and becomes the source of 
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MERCED FALLS, SOURCE OF THE CROCKER-HUFFMAN SYSTEM, 


TURNING THE MERCED RIVER TO GOLD 


supply of Lake Yosemite, the great reservoir 
of the Crocker-Huffman Land and Water 
Company. This reservoir, partly natural and 
partly artificial, covers about 700 acres of land 
to a depth of thirty-six feet, and from it flows 
the main irrigating canal carrying four thou- 
sand cubic feet of water per second. From 
this main canal sub-canals and ditches aggre- 
gating two hundred and fifty miles in length 
convey the water to the various colony tracts 
of the Crocker estate. Here is where the 
farmer can purchase land with perpetual 
water right for about seventy-five dollars per 
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A LAKE OF 700 ACRES AND 300 MILES OF IRRIGATING CANALS 


acre, and in some instances the land has paid 
for itself by the first crop of sweet potatoes 
alone. This vast irrigation system, one of the 
largest ever constructed by a private landowner 
and costing vpward of two million dollars, 
delivers water to the land in the greatest 
abundance at a nominal annual cost of one 
dollar per acre. The water system being con- 
structed by private capital has no bonded 
indebtedness, as is the case in many other 
sections. Absolute title to the land and water 
is guaranteed by the company. The canals 
traverse such a large extent of territory that 
one has a great variety of soil to choose from, 
all of it suited to an endless variety of fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds. 
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The last annual report of the California 
State Agricultural Society, page 114, says: 


Merced county is the natural sweet potato belt of 
the state. Alfalfa grows bountifully and produces four 
crops a year besides pasturage. Table, raisin and wine 
grapes find a natural home. Orange, lemon, olive and 
fig trees thrive well, while apples, cherries, peaches, 
apricots, prunes and pears are very profitable. Straw 
berries, raspberries, currants, etc., yield abundantly. 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, almonds and peanuts are 
easily raised. 


Hundreds of carloads of early tomatoes, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, sweet potatoes, and 
fruits of all kinds are shipped from here during 
their season. This land will grow in abundance 
almost anything that can be planted. All the 
natural resources are here. 




























































Merced is a railroad center of thirty-five 
hundred population. It is on the main line 
of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroads 
and is the terminal of the Southern Pacific 
branch line to Stockton. It is also the terminal 
of the new Yosemite Valley railroad which has 
just been completed and now running regular 
trains and carrying thousands of tourists to 
nature’s greatest wonderland, Yosemite valley. 

The substantial prosperity of the people of 
Merced and vicinity is evidenced by the 
splendid condition of their local banks. The 
Merced Security Savings bank is the older of 
the two banking institutions. It has deposits 
amounting to about one million dollars, which 
represents twenty-two hundred _ depositors. 
The Commercial bank, organized but a few 
years ago, has deposits amounting to nearly 
one million dollars, representing over two 
thousand depositors. Where can find a 
city of thirty-five hun- 


you 
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tracts, with or without water, and on terms 
that will be made to suit the purchaser. 
The best equipped creameries in the United 
States are found among those in the San 
Joaquin valley, as becoming the true home 
of the king of all dairy feeds, alfalfa. Here 
in Merced county the intelligent dairyman from 
East or West is invited to apply his industry 
and skill, and the reward will follow. The 
dairy industry is especially inviting to the 
progressive settler of moderate means, as a few 
acres intelligently and industriously handled 
will afford a good and sure income. Five to 
ten tons of cured alfalfa hay per acre is 
a common yield in a season and affords 
liberal food for the support of one cow, and 
has a money value in the shape of milk and 
cream of four, five and six dollars per month 
per cow, under average conditions. An income 
of fifty to sixty dollars per cow per year, 
produced in the main 





dred people that can 
make as good a showing? 

Merced county stands 
to-day the peer of any 
other in the state in 
climate, fertility of soil, 
and wide range of 
products. The irriga- 
tion systems are excelled 
by none. 

The fig is becoming 
a leading product of 
California. The better 





from alfalfa, is quite 
common among patrons 
of Merced county 
creameries. 

Merced has a wealth 
of shade trees, the 
pepper, palm, magnolia, 





acacia, and umbrella 
being among the varie- 
ties. The work of 


planting trees, however, 
is still in progress. In 
order to further this 


it is known the more worthy movement, the 
popular it becomes as Merced Improvement 
an article of food. The club was organized a 
tree makes a vigorous short time ago. 

growth, and is very Immigration to Cali- 
prolific in Merced fornia is practically in 
county, bearing three its infancy. Hundreds 





or four crops of fruit 
each season. The fig is 
used ripe, is preserved, pickled and dried. 

Merced believes in caring for the health of 
her people. A few years ago a modern sewer 
system was installed at a cost of forty thou- 
sand dollars, the operation of which has proven 
a complete success. The sewage is carried to 
a “sewer farm,” four miles from town. Bonds 
were issued to pay for the system, and so 
successfully has the system worked that never 
a complaint is heard. 

Merced is one of the best lighted cities in 
California. Brilliant arc lights in the business 
part, and incandescent lamps in the residence 
section burn from twilight to sunrise. Very 
moderate charges are made for lights. The 
city is noted for its beautiful streets and 
drives. 

Merced 
lands in large or small 


will find in 


want 


Homeseekers county 


anything they 


A SECTION OF THE MAIN IRRIGATING DITCH 


of thousands of settlers 
will flock into this state 
in the next few years, and Merced county 
will get her share. The inevitable result will 
be a large increase in property values, bringing 
substantial profits to those who were far-seeing 
enough to get in “on the ground floor.” Come 
and settle with us now, and you will share in 
those profits. 

Poultry and dairy products command high 
prices and find a ready market. 

In summing up, we can say that no county 
in California has better possibilities than ours. 
Land is cheap and water is plentiful. The 
climate is enjoyable. July and August are 
the warm months, but sunstrokes are unknown 
and farm laborers work in the harvest fields 
without any inconvenience. The cold of winter 
rarely reaches the freezing point. The rainfall 
averages between eleven and twelve inches each 
season. 
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CLOSELY NEIGHBORED, AMID FRUITFUL ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS, FIVE AND TWENTY COSY FARMS HAVE TAKEN 
THE PLACE OF THE SOLITARY RANCH HOUSE OF A FEW YEARS BACK 


WHERE THE LAND OWNS THE WATER 


THE SUCCESSFUL MUNICIPAL IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 
OF SUNNY STANISLAUS 


By Autan Dunn 


OR forty years wheat has been,a constant 

crop on certain holdings in the valley of 
the San Joaquin river. The rich sedimentary 
soil of the two vast alluvial valleys of Cali- 
fornia, those of the San Joaquin and the 
Sacramento, furnished as easy and as rich a 
harvest to the farmer as did the gravel beds 
and sand bars of the upper rivers to the miner. 
Gold gathered in the sluice-box riffles, gold 
shimmered in the sunshine across miles of 
ripening wheat. 

Twenty years, ten years ago, across the 
breadth of Stanislaus county its acres were 
sown to wheat. The first comers found lush, 
natural feed for profitable stock-raising indus- 
tries, but soon wheat usurped the land. 
Individual holdings were large. Men farmed 
their four sections, and, vast as was the produc- 
tion and the profit with improved machinery, 
the population of the county grew but slowly; 
the land was rich yet niggardly, productive but 
not yet doing the highest duty of the soil, the 
provision of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Twenty years ago wise men noted the richness 
of the land, looked forward and saw _ the 
gradual diminution of the gluten wealth of 
the wheat from lands exhausted by one con- 
tinuous crop of grain, saw, too, the waters of 





the Stanislaus and the Tuolumne and San 
Joaquin running wasted to the sea. Projects 
were laid to hold the water high in the moun- 
tains, harness it for electricity and for irriga- 
tion. And the uplifting of water to power 
meant the downfall of wheat and so, after the 
dams were built and the canals were run, 
the land came into its own and the people to 
their full inheritance. 

Where two thousand acres enriched one 
family five years ago, to-day they comfortably 
support fifty. Where five years ago the eyes 
scanned nothing but a sea of waving grain, 
to-day forty cosy houses, set amid their vine- 
yards and orchards, may be counted within the 
area of a square mile. Main canals and- broad 
laterals sparkle in the sun; smaller distributing 
ditches divide the farmer’s acres with their 
silver streams; water, a beneficent geni, trans- 
mutes the soil to magic elements and with its 
coming spring up not only crops but new com- 
munities; the solitary schoolhouse is enlarged, 
multiplies into a dozen; villages arise; the sleepy 
county hamlets grow to towns, and the country 
is awake, alive to its possibilities, intent upon 
developing them. 

Now Stanislaus county is not the only section 
of California that has realized the value of 
intensive cultivation plus irrigation, applied to 
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THE DISTRICT IS NATURALY PROUD OF ITS SCHOOLHOUSES AND OF ITS COUNTY COURT HOUSE AT MODESTO 


its productive lands, but the plan of its two 
irrigation districts challenges attention and 
admiration. Elsewhere in the land private 
corporations have conserved the waters and 
distribute them at a profit. In the giant 
Klamath and Nevada-Carson-Truckee projects 
the government plays the role of generous 
Uncle Samuel and develops the water supply 
at cost for the settler on those virgin lands. 
In sunny Stanislaus on the Modesto-Turlock 
irrigation districts the land owns the water. 

The plan of both is identical, the Turlock 
district, comprising 176,000 and lying 
between the Tuolumne 


acres 


carrying six feet of water, debouches on the 
plains with laterals branching from it, an 
arterial system giving new life to the land. 
The Modesto share of the cost of the work 
with its tunnels, flumes, trestles and bridges 
approximates a million and a quarter dollars. 
Yearly an amount is raised by tax levy to pay 
maintenance and improvement costs and inter- 
est. This charge, figured on assessed valua- 
tions, averages, according to development and 

improvement, from 30 to 85 cents per acre. 
And the land absolutely owns the water—the 
term water-right is a misnomer. Each acre 
has equal right to the 





river on the north and 
the San Joaquin and 
Merced rivers on the 
south and west, has 
been previously written 
of in Sunset for May; 
the Modesto district 
lies between the Stan- 
islaus and Tuolumne 
rivers and consists of 
82,000 acres rapidly 
being transformed into 
vineyard, orchard and 
garden land, with here 


water, inherent in the 
land itself, passing with 
the ownership. There 
are some owners, grain 
raisers principally, yet 
in the district who do 
not use the water for 
irrigation though by 
subsoil seepage they get 
the advantage of it not 
merely in their crops 
but in advancing land 
values. A drainage canal 
regulates the supply of 











and there profitable these subterranean 
stretches of alfalfa. waters. 

This eighty odd thou- About one-fifth of 
sand acres was, under HERE IS A TYPICAL SMALL HOLDER'S HOME, STARTED the acreage has been 
the Irrigation District ee ener cut up into small hold- 
law, defined as a district and, on the vote ings for intensive cultivation, so that there 
of its electors, bonds based upon the land is yet plenty of land for acquisition at from 


values issued bearing five per cent interest 
on a_ forty years’ basis. These bonds 
found ready market and up in the foothills, 
in connection with the neighboring Turlock 
district, the waters of the Tuolumne were 
gathered behind a mighty dam of masonry 
costing over half a million dollars. This dam 
lies thirty-two miles from the centers of the 
district in a mountain gorge, and though a 
reservoir is in reality a diverting dam. ‘The 
Modesto main canal, sixty-two feet on the floor, 





forty to one hundred dollars an acre, which 
will, even if unimproved, assuredly command 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars an 
acre within ten years. The water supply is all 
sufficient for the entire system. Such lands are 
available usually on easy terms and the thrifty 
homeseeker will soon find himself in full 
possession of an income all his own, paid by 
the land which has also paid for itself. The 
bed of an ancient lake, the soil is sedimentary, 
rife with the elements of vigorous growth. 
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THE DAM ON THE STANISLAUS THAT LIGHTS THE DISTRICT 


What do they grow, these holdings of ten, 
twenty, thirty acres? Alfalfa and the dairy 
industries constituted the earliest development 
in the districts, with an average receipt per 
cow of from eight to fifteen dollars, with 
alfalfa in the field worth eight dollars a ton, 
ten dollars in buttermilk, skim milk and calf 
raising; with five crops and an average of 
seven to ten tons annually per acre. Perhaps, 
too, is alfalfa the most certain of all crops. 
Vineyards are prominently important. Three- 
year-old vines yield 


A LATERAL DISTRICT DITCH ON 
MUNICIPALITY 


THE MODESTO 


navigable waters of the San Joaquin, is strong 
as a dairy country. With much good wheat 
land, alfalfa and dairy interests produce 
comfortable incomes. 

The Modesto district and the lands east to 
Oakdale have shown remarkable capacity for 
successful table gardening. It is doubtful if 
strawberries and blackberries grow anywhere 
more abundantly and as well. Tomatoes, onions, 
cabbage, and Egyptian corn are prolific in 
yield and cantaloupes are good for two hundred 

dollars per acre. Local 





from five to ten tons of 
wine grapes at fifteen 
to eighteen dollars. One 
four-year-old vineyard 
of seedless grapes had 
a ten-thousand-dollar 
crop on it last year. 
Zinfandel and other 
wine grapes yield as 
high. Table varieties 
and raisin grapes all do 
well. Figs have been 








capital has established a 

_cannery for the best 
handling of these 
products. 

It is now four years 
since the Modesto dis- 
trict has been in opera- 
tion, and at the present 
rate of colonization and 
successful venture ten 
years will see the dis- 
trict a veritable beehive 








planted with prosperous of industry. Fortunate 
returns. A six-year-old is the intensive farmer 
Calimyrna orchard in who settles here. There 
bearing may be_ reck- is Modesto, center of 
oned as a five-hundred- the district, a pros- 
dollar per acre asset. perous town of fine 
Over half a_ million buildings, broad 
peach trees recently set asphalted streets, shady 
out are the results of with stately trees. High 
orchards four years old schools and grammar 


and bearing heavily and 
profitably. Equally suc- 
cessful are those who raise apricots, sugar 
plums, pears, almonds, walnuts and_ olives. 
Oranges and lemons are to be found scattered 
throughout the district, and the country around 
Oakdale and higher up the Stanislaus river 
toward Knights-Ferry forms a natural thermal 
foothill belt that will before long rival the 
most prosperous citrus districts of California. 

The western end of the county, over New- 
man, Crow’s Landing and Westley way, on the 


SUNSHINE AND SOIL PLUS WATER EQUAL PROFITABLE 
VINEYARDS, 





schools are of the tip- 
top of excellence; social 
culture is advanced. Improvement clubs have 
laid out parks and the rural 
delivery system and farmers’ telephone service 
is complete. Added to his main venture 
in vineyard or orchard, an acre of alfalfa 
with a cow, the garden truck and berries that 
will grow with between-while attention, the 
advantages of culture plus the profits of 
cultivation, the lot of the farmer is indeed a 
happy one. The secretary of the Stanislaus 


avenues 5 
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ORANGES HAVE ALREADY ESTABLISHED A PERMANENT FOOTING IN THE DISTRICT 


Board of Trade has statistics of crops and 
opportunities for securing land ready for 
prompt answering of inquiries from those who 
would “dig and plow, and reap and sow, and 
live the life of a farmer” in sunny Stanislaus. 

Electricity comes from the power plant of 
the San Joaquin Canal and Irrigation Company 
at Knights-Ferry, once the county seat. Here 
the waters of the Stanislaus are harnessed for 
dynamic power and also diverted for a canal 
system with thirty-five miles of main ditch and 
many laterals. The electric power is poled 
forty-six miles to Oakdale, Modesto and the 
mines of Copperopolis. The canal system will 
irrigate two hundred thousand acres at a cost 
of two dollars and fifty cents per acre and 
open up a big and profitable territory. 

At Oakdale is a pea cannery owning its own 
lands that has proven a_ highly successful 








THE 





CROSSROADS 


A SIG 


venture. Here the country breaks into the 
rolling lands that lead to the foothill country. 
What is true of crops in the valley holds 
good here, and the rich bottom lands of the 
Stanislaus river have a distinctive value. 

The climate is delightful with sunshine and 
balmy breezes, infrequent and harmless frosts, 
with roses bleoming out of doors in January. 
The temperature ranges from seventy-seven to 
ninety degrees on an average. The nights are 
always cool; tornadoes unknown. The only 
struggling members of the place are the few 
physicians. Two railroads and the San Joaquin 
river give access to Stanislaus county, while 
interurban traction schemes are beginning to 
be planned. The country will be found easy 
to get to and hard to get out of, in consequence 
of its forceful fertility. 
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BARNEY OLDFIELD BREAKING THE WORLD’S RECORD AT LAKESIDE 


CONCERNING LAKESIDE INN 


HE addition of a gasoline motor car to 

the service of the Cuyamaca and Eastern 
railroad lines in San Diego county will result 
in attracting public attention to the many 
beauties of the El Cajon Valley, including 
Lakeside Inn. Here is a spot which has an 
early history almost as interesting as the 
present conditions which attach to it. The 
story is something like this: 

Several years ago a wealthy resident of San 
Diego, Colonel John H. Gay, came into pos- 
session of large holdings in this valley, about 
twenty miles from San Diego. On this prop- 
erty was located a beautiful fresh-water lake, 
and on the banks of the lake a building which 
had long been used as a_ wayside hotel. 
Recognizing the natural beauties of the place 
and realizing what an intelligent application 
of art would do to increase them, Colonel 
Gay instituted a system of improvements 
which cost many thousands. The old building 
was practically rebuilt and converted into a 
modern hotel. The surrounding grounds were 
fashioned into a magnificent park with rare 
flowers, plants and shrubs, some of which were 
imported for the purpose. During these 
improvements a mineral spring was discovered, 


the waters of which have great medicinal 
value. Barns and corrals were built and other 
necessary houses erected, until in the end the 
place more resembled the private home of a 
country gentleman -han a twentieth century 
hotel. Following out this idea, a full comple- 
ment of colored servants was installed, some 
of them direct from Colonel Gay’s birthplace 
in Virginia. 

Attention was then turned to the installing 
of a splendid golf links, part of the course 
lying alongside of the lake. Then came the 
crowning feature—the building of a _ two- 
mile automobile track which entirely encircled 
the lake. It is known already as_ one 
of the most carefully constructed in the 
country, and is the only two-mile track in the 
United States. It was on this course that 
Barney Oldfield broke the two-mile world’s 
record, and its perfect condition at all times 
proves irresistible to auto enthusiasts who come 
from miles away to test the speed of their 
cars, 

During the season thousands of ducks of 
all varieties frequent the lake, and it is a 
common sight when autoists are flashing along 
the shore at the rate of nearly a mile a minute 











to catch. between the trees glimpses of the 
ducks floating on its surface, entirely undis- 
turbed by the passing of the machines. On 
certain days during season the privilege of 
shooting is allowed the guests. Colonel Gay 
is usually present on these occasions and _ his 
duty is to allot the blinds to the sportsmen, 
generously taking what is left for himself. It 
has been told of the Colonel that on certain 
mornings when opposed to exertion he would 
drive his automobile down the track to a bunch 
of willows, and while lounging on_ the 
cushions of the tonneau, would account for his 
share of the ducks as they took their flight 
from the lake. Truly the acme of luxurious 
sport has been reached when one can shoot 
ducks from the seat of an automobile. 
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On the south side of the lake there is heavy 
timber in which is concealed a duck blind, and 
on one occasion last winter it is said the 
occupant of this stand surprised an _ early 
devotee of golf by dropping at his feet a fat 
mallard just as he was preparing to strike 
the ball. 

There is no better quail shooting in Cali- 
fornia than within three or four miles of 
Lakeside, and a fairly good shot can be 
reasonably sure of securing a limit bag any 
day during the season. There are boats on the 
lake, horses for riding and driving, and in fact 
Lakeside possesses attractions of some sort 
for every class of visitor, and the added 
convenience of reaching it by the new motor 
car will add to its popularity and patronage. 
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OPENING OF THE GRAIN DEPARTMENT OF THE PORTLAND, OREGON, BOARD OF TRADE 


Tue grain department of the Portland, 
Oregon, Board of Trade opened for business 
July 1, 1908. Portland is now one of the 


great grain centers of the world, and with 
the development of sections yet untouched 
may become its principal wheat mart. 





WHAT NILES HAS DONE IN ONE YEAR 


A’ EXAMPLE of what combined and 
directed energy can do even in a small 
town is illustrated by the progress made in Niles, 
Alameda county, California, in one short year. 

Realizing it would be the radiating 
center for two transcontinental railroads, its 
people suddenly awakened to its possibilities. 
The idea was conceived that its splendid ship- 
ping facilities ought to be an inducement to 
manufacturing enterprises. A campaign 


soon 











for industrial plants followed with the result 
that two large manufacturing plants, the Ames 
Pump Works and the California Pressed 
Brick Company, were established here. These 
plants represent an investment of $400,000. 
Besides these there is a large lumber yard, 
a planing mill and box factory, a modern hotel, 
the building and reconstruction of a number 
of business houses, and the erection of over 
forty cottages. Curis RuNcKEL. 
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HIS GREATEST DELIGHT 
EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


is a vigorous shampoo with Packer’s Tar Soap. The 
cleansing and refreshing sensations from its rich, creamy 
lather are as gratifying as they are immediate. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


controls and prevents dandruff, and by imparting a tonic 
cleanliness to the scalp, goes far toward restoring and 
maintaining the life and health of the hair. 


Our booklet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” gives valuable 
information. Sent free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 85 N, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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JAP ROSE 


(TRANSPARENT) 








6 Copyright, 1908, by Jas. 8. Kirk & Oo. 


When traveling one 
should avoid the use of 


“public” toilet soaps found 
on trains and in hotels— 
generally highly scented 
to conceal ingredients in- 
jurious to the sKin. Pro- 
curea cake of Jap Rose 
and be assured of a per- 
fect skin cleanser which 
lathers freely in either 
hard or soft water. It is 
made from the purest 
vegetable oils, scented 
with the essence of nat- 
ural flowers. Jap Rose is 
‘Perfect for the bath.” 


IT CANNOT BE IMITATED 
JAS. S. KIRK @ CO. 


390 N. Water St., Chicago. 


FREE Send us 6c in stamps for six 
large drawings of Japanese 
children by Marion Miller, FRE 
without any advertising 
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Sing Chong Co., tx. 


Chinese and 
Japanese Bazaar 





601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 


Chinatown, San Francisco 


Phone China 80 Phone Douglas 1245 


taaeazt® 











Chinese 
and 
Hapanese 
Hazaar 


Antique Oriental 
Porceluins and 




















Vases from the™ 

finest private collections at prices ranging 

up to $2000.00. @ Bronzes, Silks, Linens 

and Embroideries—a complete selection. 
Tourists and Visitors Welcome 


“Panking” Fook Woh Company, Inc. 
PHONE CHINA 166 
Modern and Antique Curios 


Grant Avenue or Dupont and Sacramento Streets 
San Francisco, California 
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Film 
Premos 


For the happy days of vacation time 


They are the lightest and most 
compact of cameras—the easiest 
to load and operate. 

It will take you but a few 
moments at the dealer's to verify 
these facts, and they re worth ver- 
ifying, for they're the essential 
points of all camera construction. 

Notice also, that Film Premos 
load in daylight, offer the choice 
of tray or tank development and 
have finer lenses and shutters than 
you ll find on any other cameras 
at the price. 

Two styles: 


FILM PREMO NO. 1, 3% x 4%, $10.00; 
3% x 5%, $12.50; 4x 5, $12.50; 5 x 7, $20.00. 
FILM PREMO NO. 3, 3% x 4%, $21.00; 
3% x 5%, $23.00; 4 x 5, $23.00. 
Our latest booklet, ** Oh For a Camera,” and catalogue of 


over 50 different styles and sizes, at the dealer's, or mailed 
free on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Company 
71 South St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Preserves 


Right now—in the midst of canning 
and preserving time —ask yourself 
“ Does it pay to put up fruit preserves 
when I can get so many choice varie- 
ties prepared by Heinz, as good— 
often better—than the home product?” 

Only the most carefully selected 
fruit is used for 


HEINZ 


Preserved Fruits 


Fresh from the polished kettles and always 
uniform in their true fruit flavor, purity and 
healthfulness, Heinz Preserved Fruits are seal 
in the Heinz Enameled Tin which 
guarantees these rare qualities direct to your table. 
On the interior of this new container is baked a 
brilliant golden enamel, preventing metallic con- 
tact. Sealed withoutsolder; notaste of tin or lead. 

Let us send our Booklet. 













H. J. 5 <e New York 
Ww OC Pittsburgh 
Heinz 
Chicago 
Co. London 
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SOUPS 


Stews and 
Hashes 


are given just 
that: “‘ finish- 
ing touch” 
which makes 
a dish perfect, 
by using 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. It gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an otherwise insipid dish, 
Beware of Imitations. Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


See that LEA & PERRINS’ sig- 
natureis on the wrapper and label. 


, wy *y 
ee 3 Pi 


CALIFORNIA’S HIGHEST, the 
SUMMIT of EXCELLENCE 





Carnation Wheat Flakes 


and 


Poinsetta Rolled Oats 


are manufactured from highest grade 

California Wheat and Oats. Pure, 

wholesome and delicious for break- 

fast or dinner and supper dessert. 

In every 5-pound package a premium—Chinaware that 

i: worth while. Put up both in 2-lb and 5-lb packages. 
Never sold in bulk. Manufactured by 


The Pacific Cereal Association 
Bay and Taylor Streets, San Francisco 
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Will your complexion 
bear this comparison? 5 


Baby’s 
Skin is 
Velvet 


because as yet 
there has been no 
opportunity for clog- 
ging up the skin-pores 
with drying perspira- 
tion mixed with the 
dirt and grime of 
‘out of doors.” 
More important 
than this, baby’s face 
has been untouched 
by impure soaps, 





ib 


Mf greasy cosmetics and 
ia | dusty powders that 


are a great desl x worse 
than dirt for clogging up the skin. Zhe pores . 
must be kept clear if the skin is to remain 
healthy, and you can no more expect to get 
a good complexion with an unhealthy skin 
than you can expect to get a diamond by 
polishing a cobble stone. 

There is one proved way of keeping the pores clean—massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 





7 


IT GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN & foo 


. Mfg. Co. 
Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and ol + 52Prospect St. 


double-chins reduced by its use. The use of this preparation keeps skin, flesh, muscles and gy Cleveland, Ohio 
blood-vessels in a healthy, natural condition, which resists the imprints of time, work, worry = 


: : . : Gentlemen: — 
and care. 10,000 jars of Pompeian Cream made and sold daily. RY MRrvagst ih fale 


/ out cost to me, one 
s . 
Would You Like a Free Sample ? OY cory of your book on 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, and invaluable guide for the Si facial massage and a 


proper care of the skin. soc or $x a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the iberal sample of Pompeian 
world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. & / Massage Cream. 


Ay 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY Sy nate......sesseseseeeseeeeees 
152 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio &/ 
Pomfpeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particu. 


lar in regard to the quality of the soap they use. For sale by 
all dealers—25 cts. a cake; box of 3 cakes, 00 cts, SJ acnceecececcocesececsecccececcscoscoses 


Address. occ ccccccccccceccccccccccs 
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ENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


* Patience and Mennen’s” 
do wonders forthe skin and 
complexion of those who 
lead an outdoor life. The 
continued daily,use of 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Taleum 
TOILET POWDER 
will improve a poor complexion 
and preserve a good one. For 
vacation days ennen’s is a 
necessity and a comfort. It pre- 
vents and relieves aking. 
Sunburn = and_ Prickly 
Heat. Aftershaving andafter 
bathing it is delightful. In the 

nursery it is indispensable, 

For your protection the genu- 
ine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—the **Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen‘s 8 face on top. 
Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 


8 ; 
’ << i Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 
Be i , scent of Fresh-cut Parma Vio- 
e (e) @ S es ‘ fj Te lets. Sample free. 


iP Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Pow- 











der, Oriental Odor. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap 


WW EVeresrton Bes eee 


Drepared for the nursery. 
No Samples. 


The gunners of the U.S. Navy 
and the soldiers of the U. S. 


Army must have faultless am- ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


munition. Ever since the War Shake Into Your Shoes 
of 1812 the name Allen's Foot=Ease, powder for the 


feet. It reiieves Bainta swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly tukes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. IMs the greatest 

t discovery of the age. Allen’s 


- | cy y jase makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
4, easy. It is a certain cure for jngrowi: g nails, 
het sweating, callous o hot, ben aching foot; 
Pi} i e over 30, estimonia 8. 
\ ES TABLISHED 1802 we AWAD Y Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
. ‘ ‘ Stores, 3c. Do not accept any substi- 
— \ tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 


SRE TRIAT. PACKAGE 


sent by mail 


MOTHER GRAYS SW EF POW- 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 


‘ : 7 
has stood for perfection in “In apinch, Children, | Sold br Drngaiste everywhere. 


powder. Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED. Le Roy. N.Y. 


Write for catalogs, special information, 


etc., to 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacturers of Explosives and 

Blasting Supplies of every kind CONVENTION 4»> EXPOSITION 
KANSAS CITY 

OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of AUG. 26, 27 28 


Portraits of Winners of National 
OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. Q, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, De 
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The recognition 
of its superb 
quality, and the 
chorms of its 
deliciousness, 
conspire to 
make it indis- 
pensoble where 
ever it may be 
introduced. 


“WHITE HOUSE’ COFFEE 


Packed iy In arate Sib. Senled 
re th at grocer. 





wilt get It for_you 

of people endorse” it 2, 
use no other coffee. 

if you 


A petitioner 
for your fovor 
-with all the 
prestige of high 
-Ccaste quality 
and character 
to support 
its claims. enon 
‘ware House’ Ta | (iam = 


Put up only 1n% ©‘ Ib. All-Tin 
Packages, under these five 
distinctive names —— 
Formosa Oolong”—"Blend= 
‘India & Ceylon’ -"Orange- 
*Pekoe” & “English Breakfast” 
A choice of flavor for 
every taste 





They should appeol specially to cauti 
they are packed under the most scrupulous sanitary 
conditions. and are wholesome and safe to use . 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY | 


PRINCIPAL COFFEE ROASTERS 
BOSTON — CHICAGO 








The equal distribution of 
weight insured by the pat- 
ented 


DOUBLE CROWN ROLLER 


means shoulder ccmfort, as 
the point of strain is movible 
and there can be no binding. 
It means a better hang to the 
trousers as it adjusts itself to 
any position, o) 
from stretchi 
the knees, pre 
newly pressed effect, and pre- 
vents buttons from tearing 
out 
It gives easily under the 
slightest strain and adds 100 
per cent to the strength, as 
six points of 
S$ Carries an 
equal share of the weight. 


THE KADY SUSPENDER 
sells for 50c 75e a pair. 

ay and learn 
what real suspender comfort 
means. Should your haber- 
dasher not have them in 
stock, write us for booklet 
ana name of dealer who has. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
829 North Park Street 
Mansfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE 
PLEASURE 
DOUBLED 


.). 


ON SPEAKING TERHS™ 


TETRAZZINI 


Tc. 

Five Records of the greatest operatic star of recent 
years, including her most renowned selections. A W ALTZ 
DREAM. Six selections from the Straus musicial hit which 
has captivated New York. One 12 in five 10 in the set, 
$3.50. THE MERRY WIDOW. Special supplement. ALL 
the music from this famous production sung and played 
exactly as on the sta seight best numbers, 10in., $4.80. 

Zon-o-phones are the finest talking machines »wn—lower 
in price, model for model, than any others, reduc the cost. 
Zon-o-phone Records play longer, are musically perior at 
the same price, doubling the pleasure. Our lists include 
complete operas and all oe ee pS: Let us mail our 

bulletins to your home 


onthl 
UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE MFG. CO., Newark, N.J, 
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Electricity 


1900 Washer. It operates the wringer, too. 
Connect it with a light fixture, as you connect 
atable lamp. Turnonthecurrent as you turn 
on the light. 
The Washer then operates just like our hand 
washer, only you don’t need to touch it. 
When the washing is done,move asmalllever, 


ty Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


We nowattach an electric motortothe famous | 


and the motor connects with the wringer. The | 


Send No a Pay Freight 


one motor, operating both the washer and 
wringer, does every whit of the work 

Please think what that means. The hardest 
drudgery there is about housework done by 
two cents’ worth of electricity. 

Servants happy; laundry bills saved; clothes 
lasting twice as long. For the “1900” does wash- 
— than any other method known. 

ow electricity makes the washer go. 
that sound like a new era for women? 


Doesn't 





This outfit does just as we claim. Does 
all of the washing, all of the wringing. Does 
the work better than you can do it by hand. 
Does it with less wear on clothes. 

The facts, we know, seem too good to be 
true. So we propose this: 

If you are responsible, we will send you 
the Washer, Wringer and Motor, all on 3 
days’ trial. We will prepay the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny—don’t commit 

ourself at all. Do four washings with it. 

ry it on dainty things, heavy things,every- 
thing. Then, if you think that you can get 
along without it, we will take it back, 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 

You have no obligation whatever. Treat 
us just like a dealer who shows you a 
washer. If you don’t want it when the 
month is up, simply say so. 




























But don’t go on washing in the old way 
without knowing what this method meansto 
you. Women have no right to do such hard 
work when electricity can do it for them, 

Send first for our Washer Book, to know 
all aboutit. Then, if you'll try it, just tell 
us to send it on. 

Please cut out this coupon —now—before 
you forget it. 





i The 1900 Washer Co. 3192 Henry St., 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Please send me the book about the Electric 
Washer. 
i Name 


Address. 
We have also a Canadian factory. 























































EYESIGHT RESTORED 


A Wonderful Discovery That ( That Corrects Afflictions of the 
Eye Without Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need of cutting, drugging or probing in treat- 
ing most forms of eye disease. Hundreds of people report 
having been relieved of failing eyesight, cataracts, granu- 
lated lids and other afflictions of the 
. eye by Actina—a safe and humane 
method of treatment, which has given 
complete relief in many cases after 
they had been pronounced incurable. 

Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes. — 
** “actina’ removed cataracts from both my eyes 
I can read well without glasses. Am 65 years 

old.’’ Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes :— 
“I should have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.’’’ 

“‘Actina”’ will be sent on trial, postpaid. If you will send 
your name and address to the Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 
51 B, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, 
free, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease 
—a book that will instruct and interest you. 











There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s kiss, 
except 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It softens the gums. 
It allays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 
It is absolutely harmless. 
For sixty star it has proved the best re’ _ se for children 
teething. Be sure you ask f 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


and take no other. 














| 
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Lung Trouble 


BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED > 
(ia dis- 


rial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest 
covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly 
Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
to anyone affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 
lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can oo 
tively be made in the patient’s own room, without 
change of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

By this new direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR 
INHALATION) you can in wonderfully quick time 
get rid of pain in chest or between shoulder blades, rais- 





ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem=- 
orrhage, night sweats, flushed cheeks, 
chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay 
fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 
taste and smell, head noises, deafness, 
sneezing, shortness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez- 
ing, failing strength, weakness, 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- 
ferers from nose, throat and 
lung troubles are being cured 
in all parts of the U.S. and 
many foreign countries, it 
proving equally effective in 
any climate. 

By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn 
through mouth or nose, this 
powerful germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhalant 
reaches the exact spot affected. It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, 
heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages and. bron- 
chial tubes and restores health. If you are swallowing 
medicine expecting to get wel l—STOP 

E Write to-day for liberal Trial, Illustrated 
Book and how to get well without taking 



















medicine. All sent absolutely free. 
* CONDOR MEDICINE CO. _DEPT. 208 __ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 4 
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JADE an 


Direct Importation of Chinese Jade 


This beautiful green Oriental precious stone is becoming more valuable every day by reason of its § 
world-wide popularity and the rapidly diminishing suppl 
heat settings are hand made in 24K solid golc 

Our Jade Jewelry includes Necklaces, Pendants, Scarf Pins, Brooches, Rings, Cuff Buttons and Bracelets 
SPECIAL DESIGNS EXECUTED TO ORDER, Jade Catalogue No. 8 shows natural color of stone. Mailed FREE. 


BROCK & FEAGANS, Importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


We sell only the GENUINE CHINESE 
by skilled Chinese art goldsmiths. 








‘POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 





Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 











$250 will be paid by SUNSET 

MAGAZINE for the best 
narratives concerning automobiling in 
California or the West—First prize, 
$100; second and third prizes, $50 
each; 4th and Sth prizes, $25 each 











What is 
Sewing 
Machine Oil @ 


Any oil that gums wili surely clog the 
action parts. Heavy oils remain where 
dropped or smear over outside of ma- 
chine. Oil should aid—not hinder free 
action of the machine. Grease can’t lubri- 
cate. “3 in One” is anoil compound that will 
not dry out, cake, gum, turn rancid or collect 
dust. Where other oils work out ‘*3 in One” 
works in. Reaches remotest action point of 
all bearings and lubricates where most essen< 
tial. Itmakes machine run easily and 
smoothly—reduces friction—prevents 
wear and tear that loosens bearings 
fin short—it lengthens life of 





























“3 in One” prevents rust and tarnish 
on all the nickel and metal parts— 
cleans and polishes the wooden case. 


FREE 


Write for sample bottle and “3 in 
One” dictionary—both free. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
33 B’way, 
New York, 
ee 














Reduced Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
we ship in through cars to and from Califomia, 
Oregon, Washington and: Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal,coast points. Write for city maps. Address 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


530 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 























RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1816 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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& Your Home 


Individuality, Distinctive Merit and 
Artistic Excellence 
may be secured through the 


Keith Method 
of House Furnishing by INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
For more than 30 years we have studied 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Curtains and 
Draperies, making it possible for youto pur- 
chase by mailthe most up to date designs, 
with as much satisfaction and economy as 
though you were aresident of KansasCity. ff 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 22:%:20'0 222 exarancool 
safe arrival of your 
purchases. Write for our beautiful Carpet, Rug and Fi 


Curtain catalogue No. 89 or for loose leaf illustration fj 
of any picce of furniture. 















Try It Yourself 
= Five Days Free 


This simple, practical, accurate 
, computer costs only a fraction of 
i the price of key machines and does 
R everything they do except print. The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


doesits work perfectly in any position— 
at any angle. You can rest iton any desk 
for on book page alongside column of 
figures you wishto add. It’s awonderas 
a time-saver and result-getter. Capacity, 
999,999.99. Let us send you one on trial. 
f it doesn’t do all we claim, ship it back at 
ma) Our expense. Write us for Free Catalog. 











~ 10-3 
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A SAFE, COMPACT AND POWERFUL RIFLE WHICH 
LOADS rrseir AND FIRES FIVE SHOTS AS RAPIDLY AS J 
THE TRIGGER CAN BE PULLED / 



















Power Rapidity 
Safety 


Five smashing, knockdown blows each 
equal to a ton hammer. @ A lightning- 
like self-loading system—simply pull and release the trigger for each shot. 
q Its solid breach and safe safety are a guarantee against accident to the 
shooter’s face or accidental discharge @ .35, .32, .30-30 and .25 Remington 
Autoloading calibres. @ We invite comparison with other big game rifles. 


The Remington Autoloading Rift “ 
is the only vifle aid ok itself Remington Arms Company 


made in.25 and .30-30 calibres Ilion, N. Y. Agency 313 Broadway, New York 








REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
VULE AN IRON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps %j,",ina jhmise’cn 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers al 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United State: s Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 


2134 WOOLSE Y ST REET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


























Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
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In Commission 


When you put your car “in commission,” 
ou want it to ‘“‘stay put.’’ Good lubrication is 
most the first requirement. Avoidance of carbon 


deposits is of prime necessity. Both are accomplished 
by the use of ZEROLENE, the new friction-proof, 
trouble proof, carbon-proof oil. "Your spark plug troubles 
will cease—you can forget all about them if you use 
AUTO 






Zerolene. This oilis produced in only one place in the world. 
ZEROLENE is made in only one grade. This one 
grade works perfectly in every type of gasoline engine. 


Lubricating Leaves — no carbon deposit, and keeps cylinders and 


spark plugs clean. 
« Sealed cans with non-refilling spout protect against substitu- 
tion of inferior oils. Also put up in barrels for garage trade. 
] Sold by dealers everywhere. 
STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 











PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 
Dredge, discharging through 6,000 feet of pipe. MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 







SUCTION ss 
DREDGES * *s. 
CLAM SHELL >: 


eee Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

GALVESTON, TEX. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








DREDGES 
DIPPER | R. A. PERRY 
DREDGES General Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Engineers and Contractors for Alt Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Combined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 











: ) _ California Reclamation Co. 
: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 
DIKING AND DITCHING 


| ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
R. A. PERRY, Gen’'l Mg’r. Office: Merchants Exchange Building 
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Paw “Che 
i Greatest Gold 
‘Dredging Enter- 


—William Ogilvie 
THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPARY ‘°22,'2‘er; 


company organized under the territorial laws of the United States, 


_¥y prise in theWorld 


registered and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of Canada. Its proper- 
ties are 105 miles river frontage,or more than 10,000acres on the famous Stewart 
River.the richest gold-bearing placer field in the world. Title absolute from the 
Canadian government through William Ogilvie, formerly governor of Yukon Terri- 
tory and now pres‘dent and actual field managerof Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Co. 


THE GOLD DREDGE IS A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION 


Eaco dredge put in the field will do the work of 1,000 men, and we propose to install twenty 

asrapidly as itis possibleto make arrangements. Our first dredge is now being as- 

sembled at White Horse, Yukon Territory,and will be floated to our holdings on the 
Stewart River and wil! atonce begin the recovery of gold for our stockholders. The ground is 
fully tested andimmensely valuable. 

This is the biggest go)d dredging proposition in America. Careful tests covering 30 miles 
of our leaseholds wentas high as $11.00 and averaged more than 81.06 per yard. Fabulous fortunes are 
being made dredging in California on ground averaging Only l5eents per yard. 

PRICE OF STOCK HOW 25 CENTS We consider this stock intrinsically worth par and in 
a reasonable length of time it will be paying large 
dividends on thatamount. A limited amountof full paid, non-assessable treasury stock will be sold 
at25 CENTS pershare. Price will be advanced soon. Par value $1.00, Stock may be 
had on ten monthly installment payments. 
Write for prospectus containing minutestdetails. Writeand ask questions Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 7*7°°*""c\Nsas'Cfry, mo. 




















































ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of il] health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, “‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 








$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait--safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
<r ggagma by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world's supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are enga. in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual! opportunity ie now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable 




















CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fortunes In 
O i i 
THE price of oil has increased from 11 
cents a barrel to better than one 
dollar a barrel during the last 36 months. 


Here is a chance that will perhaps never 

come again—a chance where each 

$35 invested will prob= $250 
ably bring back 

in profit-earning stock of a high-class oil 

company. If you are willing to consider 

a legitimate, carefully managed invest- 

ment of this character, write for full 

particulars. 

WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 

Fiscal Agent 
301-2 DELTA BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Bank References Furnished 





* nse ee THOM AT 


A HOME IN SANTA BARBARA 














Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. If You 
Would Rent, Buy or Build, Consult 


Oil, Mining, FRANK M. SELOVER 


Farming Lands P. O. Box 12 
and Leases SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 








UNDERWOOD #320208 
VISIBLE writine—TRY it and you will buy it 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
New York ANYWHERE 








The McConway & Torley Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 











if there is astream, spring 
or pond near by and have 
running water wherever you want it. 


PUMPS WATER WITH WATER 


works continuously without attention. No expense 
for power, nothing to get out of order. Raises water 
30 feet for each foot of fall. For Home, Farm, Irriga- 
tion, and al! purposes. Over 7,000in use. Free Plans 
and Estimates furnished. Write today. ‘ 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Bldg., NEW YORK 
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ALASKA TREADWELL 
ALASKA MEXICAN 


240 STAMPS SS x 
ALASKA UNITED AND READY BULLION oF 
120 


ALASKA TREASURE 
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Forty Millions 
from FourSquare — 
Miles | 


You take no chances when purchasing shares 
from us, for government reports on the Juneau 
gold belt (Bulletins No. 287 and 314, U. S. 
Geological Survey), and other authentic reports 
show that forty millions in gold has already been 
produced within the four square miles shown on 
the above map, and that the shareholders in the 


$12,000,000 in dividends 


| 
| 
| 
companies named have already received over | 
| 
} 
| 





HALLUM GOLD MINES 
~~ HUMBOLDT 

te 10 STAMPS eg 

te Se _EBNER 

7 me (20 STAMPS a 


ARASKA JUNEAU / 


35 STAMPS 
SEVENCE 


STAMPS #1500 
QUEEN 

_ 30 STAMPS 
ALASKA RELIANCE 
















SY REGAN 
\Z_ ANDERSON 
DE LA POLE 


540 STAMPS 


20 STAMPS 


* Additional Stamps to be erected 

















TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


During the past year, ending January 28, ee 
the Alaska Treadwell mine paid $750,000, and the 
Alaska Mexican mine, $306,000 in dividends; 15% 
and 30.6% respectively on the capital of each 
company. 

Now producing gold bullion at the rate of 
$4,000,000 annually, with ten stamp mills, 1075 
stamps, in operation, and new mills aggregatin 
2000 additional stamps, soon to be erected, slaw 
that the Juneau Mining District is one of the 
greatest permanent gold producing districts in the 
world. 

An unlimited supply of free-milling gold quartz, 
which is mined and milled at a cost of from $1.19 
to $1.50 per ton, assures the success of the mining 
enterprises of this district. 

The Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company, 
owning a group of twelve mines, located on the 
mother lode, in the center of this great mining 
district, has 5,000,000 tons of free-milling gold ore 
in sight. Assays show a value of from $3.60 to 
$128.55 per ton. 

We offer a limited number of shares in this 
company at $35 per 100 shares; par value of 
shares $1 each. Money required for equipping the 
property with stamp mills. 

Terms of subscription—Cash, or 20% of amount 
of subscription, and the balance in seven monthly 
instalments. 

Investigation and correspondence invited. 


DENNY BROS. 


INVESTMENT Brokers 


Fiscal Agents Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company 


311-312 MUTUAL LiFE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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> #200 STAMPS || 
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investor. 


about exhausted. 





SAFEST AND SUREST INVESTMENT TO-DAY 


Millions of dollars have been invested in timber here in the past five years, and to-day, 

in spite of the financial flurry, every cent of it shows great profits. 

| Oregon is yet in its infancy and values are sure to increase immensely and without risk to any 
| As the timber is gathered into stronger and stronger hands, values will rise. 
| Within a comparatively short time timber in this section can be had only at high prices, as 
| has been shown In the forests of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the timber is 
We have for years made a study of the timber situation in the West and 


OREGON TIMBER 


from our positive knowledge can advise clients most conservatively. 
or small amounts, we can place them for you to the best advantage. 
| ences furnished as to our reliability. 


FRED A. KRIBS :: ForTANDS OREGON 





The lumber industry in 


If you have either laige 
Bank and other refer- 














‘CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
**PERFECTION” contracts for busi- 
ness and professional men. . . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 


hs — 


















PACIFIC COAST 





INVESTMENTS 2 Bo 


In these times of risky 
speculations, too much 
serutiny cannot be 
given to the field in which you invest 
your money. Pacific Coast securities 
present exceptional opportunities for 
highest returns consistent with perfect 
safety. We can tell you how your 
money can earn from 5 to 25 per cent. 














Information for Investors 
We have prepared a list of the best 
securities which everyone interested 
in safe and profitable investments 
should have. It will be mailed upon 
request. Information furnished, with- 
out charge, on any Pacific Coast in- 
vestment. Our facilities-the best—are 
at your service. Write for circular ‘‘S.’’ 


METROPOLIS SECURITIES CO. 


Capital $25,000 
METROPOLIS BANK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














6% Investment Bonds 


We are offering an attractive and one of the 
very best investments which can now be pur- 
chased at the lowest prices. These bonds 
are in denomination of $100.00. With every 
sale of bonds 


100 PER CENT STOCK BONUS IS GIVEN 
YOU GET $200.00 FOR EVERY $100.00 INVESTED 


Further information upon request 


ST. JOHN GAS LIGHT & HEAT COMPANY 


Address Main Office, 206-7-8 Couch Bldg., Portland 
Plant and Works at St. Johns, Oregon 
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GOOD 








acents Chicago, says: 
WANTED in indicating proper notch on dial.” 


HOMER T. SMITH, 1439 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OPEN YOUR SAFE OR VAULT 
with ease, speed and certainty—no missing the combina- 
tion with all its vexations, if you use The Combination- 
Lock Crank. A few turns of the Crank to the proper 
numbers—the lock is open. It is nicely nickel-plated. 
Clamps to the dial knob of any safe or vault. Used by 
Banks and Business Houses. First Nat’! Bank, 
“It works well. Its stiffness aids greatly 
$1 prepaid. 












PLEASI 


“Wood Rollers 





are oa) 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLI-.ERS 


Bear the Script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on Label 
Get “‘lmproved,"' no tacks required 


Tin Rollers 
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SEC T ION 


BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO ~ 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 





Capital Paid 


Capital, $3,000,000.00. 


CAPITAL 


Joserx G. How 





Invites Accounts from Banks, C Corporations and Individuals 


FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


opeR, Manager 
$1,500,000.00 


Owned by the shareholders of the First National Bank and governed 


by the same he same Boa jard < £0 Dire sctors 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Up 


Surplus and Undinded Profits 
Total 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 


$ 6,000,000.00 
4,584,805.19 


$10,584,805.19 





PRESIDENT 


FRENCH SAVINGS BANK 
108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid In and Surplus $700,000.00 


— ES CARPY 


| 
| 
| 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK T i i | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY ORGANIZED 1870 
Surplus and Profits, $1,860,000.00 


he San Francisco National Bank 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Rupvotex Spreckcers, President Jauzs K. Lyxcu, Vice-President 
JK. Morritt, Cashier J. H. Saixwen, Assistant Cashier Capital Stock - - - eo. $1,000,000 
Cnas. H McCormick, — Assistant Cashier Surplus and Undivided Profits fa 375,000 


Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative bankins. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 
SAFE DE POSIT BOXES FOR RE NT 


The Anglo-Californian Bank, LP 


ESTABLISHED 1873 




































| 
| 
| 
ei EON . QUERAZ | 


VICE-PRESIDENT LEGALLET M 

Cac Punsenerr Capital a $1,500,000 

SECRETARY . ; ‘ ‘ ¥ A, BOUSQUET Surplus 1 500 000 
DIRECTORS . _ 


J. E. Artigues 
J. A. Bergerot 
N.C Babin 
A Legallet 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


626 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


H. de St. Seine 
Leon Bocqueraz 
Chas. Carpy 

J. S. Godeau 


Geo. Beleney 
O. Bozio 

J. M. Dupas 
John Ginty 


AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Guaranteed Capital - -  $1,200,000.00 Reserve and Contingent Funds, $ 1,453,983.62 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 1,000,000.00 Deposits June 30, 1908 . 34,474,554.23 
Total Assets - - $37 055,263.31 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co's Money Orders, or coin by Express 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A.M. to 3 o'clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 
Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. for receipt of deposits only 


Of F I CG B:R 
President, N. OHLANDT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ist Vice-President + Daniel Meyer Asst. Gashier = = Wm. Herrmann N. Ohlandt Ign. Steinhart F. Tillman, Jr. 
2d Vice-President += Emil Rohte Secretary = = =» George Tourny Daniel M 1. N. Walt © Ts Kress 
Cashier © © A.H.R. Schmidt Asst. Secretary + A. H. Muller aniel Meyer =f. N. Walter +t. Aru 

Emil Rohte J. W. Van Bergen W. S. Goodfellow 


GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 


Reliable Information 
Regarding financial conditions in San | 
Francisco may be obtained by writing | 
any of the banks mentioned on this 
page. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON CHICAGO DENVER 


Municipal, Railway and Corporation 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


42 Montgomery Street 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
$1,500,000 


Ey UP CAPITAL - 
TOTAL RESOURCES - . 6,097,256 
Commercial Accounts Solicited Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. 
| Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
10'4 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


B. G. ToGnazz1 
Manager 


Cuas. F. LEEGE 
President 









Safe Deposit Boxes for 
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CHAMBE ei on 6 
DEPARTEFMENT 











For full and free information re- 
garding Southern California and 
its industries, address 9 


LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 





Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles 2 California 

















IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 


THE EGYPT OF AMERICA 


















HIS section of the Golden State is as rich as the Valley of 
Nile, and being ofa sedimentary deposit, with plenty of 
water and waited by the warm breezes of a semi-tropical 


climate, it produces twelve crops per year. Cantaloupes, 
alfalfa, tomatoes, grain, asparagus etc., are making Imperial 
Valley land owners rich. Cattle, sheep and hogs thrive and 
bring fancy prices. We can sell you good lands, with water 
rights it $50 to $150 per acre on easy terms if desired. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION TO 


BEACH & DOOL 


Los Angeles Office: Chamber of Commerce Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Imperial Valley Officc: CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 











[COACHELLA 


**The Homeseekers’ Paradise’’ 


climate on earth. Farmers are actually getting rich in 
Coachella Valley. Prices and terms easily within reach 
of the poor man. Send for large map and full information. 


Crops reach market 6 weeks earlier than in any other locality in Southern California. 
Flowing wells of 98% pure artesian water for irrigation and domestic use. 12 months growing season. 


VAN VLEET INVESTMENT CoO. ,, Member lA 


Chamber of Com- 


(NORTHERN END OF IMPERIAL 
VALLEY) ON MAIN LINE S. P 
R. R., RIVERSIDE Co. CAL. 


**Where Everything Grows and Matures”’ 
This means top prices. 
Healthiest 


Suite 112 Security Bldg.. LOS ANGELES, CAL, merce 











7% 20 Year First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Victor Portland Cement Company 
A California Corporation 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 


Interest payable semi-annually at Trust Company of 
America, New York City, and Columbia 
Trust Co., Los Angeles 


The Columbia Trust Co, presents these 7 per cent interest-bearing 
gold bonds to its patrons and others with absolute faith in the security 
and profit of the investment. The character and extent of the com- 
pany’s holdings, the wide demand for the commodity, the superiority 
of the product, the ability of the company to meet all competition, and 
even undersell at a profit, if necessary, and the sterling integrity of the 
men at the head of affairs, all tend to make this opportunity unusual 
and worthy of instant attention at the hands of investors. 








» %@# The proceeds of this bond sale will be applied ex- 
clusively tothe improvement of the company’s property by 
the erection and operation of its works. 


42> With an enormous quantity of material, cement of 
the highest class, transportation facilities unsurpassed both 
by rail and water, men of unquestioned standing and special 
experience in actual control of the company’s business, we 
strongly indorse these gold bonds of the company, and urge 
their purchase immediately by all in search of safe conser- 
vative and at the same time highly profitable investment. 


Columbia Trust Company 
Fiscal Agent . 

311 West Third Street : Los Angeles, Cal. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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The NATIONAL 
SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Oil Well 
Supplies 


Drilling Tools 





Casing : Pipe 





MAIN OFFICE 
117 No. Main St., Los Angeles 


Branches 


Bakersfield, Coalinga, McKittrick 
Santa Maria 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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“LOS A N ‘2 ct: E S CHAM i E R OF c 0 M M ERCE 
Write 
To-day 
for 
Rates 


= d 
es) Plan to Spend Your an 
Vacation Here — 


Hotel and Tent City under new own- 
ership. First-class accommodations. 
Very reasonable rates. Here is more 
for your money than at any other 
beach resort on this coast. 














Automobiling on the sand. Clam Special Rates on Southern Pacific 
Digging, Fishing and the finest, Midway between Los Angeles and 
safest Bathing on this coast. Also San Francisco, on Coast Division. 


Two trains daily each way. Re- 
duced summer rates. Ask any 
Special Rates to Vacation Parties Southern Pacific Agent. 


mountain and canyon attractions. 

















Write for Rates, Booklets, Etc. 


El Pizmo Beach Resort 


EL PIZMO, CALIFORNIA 


Or address 
Thos. S. Wadsworth, 319-320 Douglas Building 





Read what this Banker says: 


I take pleasure in indorsing El Pizmo as the 
greatest beach on the Pacific, and I» can 
see a wonderful future for it as a beach 
city. 





J. P. ANDREWS, 
Pres. Andrews Banking Co., 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 












Big Money to be made in El Pizmo Real Estate 


Offers the investor, or the man who wants a home by the sea, the best thing open to-day of 
any place on this coast. Lots $150 upward. Very easy terms. Fifty buildings already up; 
more to follow. Water to every lot. Electric light, telephone, etc. Prices advance 
soon. Special San Francisco excursions to prospective buyers. Write to-day. 
HERE IS THE IDEAL PLACE FOR YOUR SUMMER HOME! 
Real Estate Department | Write 


EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT _ | THOS. S. WADSWORTH 
789 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. | 319-320 Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member L,. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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ORANGES & GRAPES 


BRING 


BIG PROFITS 


In California’s New Citrus Belt 
Tulare County 


HE Terra Bella Development Company owns 8000 acres of land in the new proven 

Citrus Belt of Tulare County. This land lies at the foot of the beautiful snow- 

capped Sierra Nevada Mountains, which afford an unlimited water supply, the chief 
essential to successful fruit growing. The Southern Pacific Railroad runs directly through 
Terra Bella, giving unsurpassed transportation facilities. 








The price of this land is from $65.00 to $110.00 


Perfect Climate per acre, and on terms that will appeal to everyone. $65.00 to $1 10.00 | 


Do you know that the growing of oranges and grapes 


Unlimited Water, Ideal Soil is one of the safest and most profitable occupations in Makes $250.00 to $1,000.00 


Low Prices the world? Do you know that there is not a trade or per acre annually 
: profession that the man of moderate means can prosper 
INVEST NOW! in. as in the orange and grape industry? Do you know INVEST NOW! 














that many of California’s millionaires started with a few | 
' : ze dollars in oranges and grapes’ Think this over and 
write for our beautiful booklet, ““California Orange Orchards and Vineyards.’’ It’s free to intending purchasers. 


EDWARD D. SILENT & CO. General Agents 


408-410 S. Hill Street Los Angeles, California ey 
| 














j 


/), The Glad Hand 


with the 


Y Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California 

We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 











Good Farmers 
Wanted 








Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices $50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”” If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


553 South Spring Street Laton 789 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 


Member L. A, Chamber of Commerce 
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GEORGE C. 


202-6 Union Trust Building 


Member L, A, Chamber of Commerce 
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MAKE $2,000 A YEAR 
RAISING SUGAR BEETS 


WE HAVE CLAIMED AND HAVE PROVED 
TO A GREAT MANY BUYERS that OUR 
land at Corcoran, was as GOOD as the BEST in the 
world for Sugar beets. Here is proof: 

Mr. T. H. Schultz, 460 West Sixth Street, Long Beach, 
Cal., is known all over Southern California as one of the most 
successful Sugar Beet growers in California. Mr. Schultz 
went to Corcoran and thoroughly investigated our land, and 
so well was he satisfied that he bought a large tract and this 
year, will plant the same to Sugar Beets. Mr. Schultz says: 

‘Aiter a most careful investigation of the soil, climate 
conditions, water supply, etce., 1 am satisfied that I can not do 
better than to add a large tract of land in Corcoran, on the 
Pacific Farms Tract of land in Corcoran, to my holdings, and 
have done so, and I recommend this land to any buyer for 
sugar beet raising or for onion growing.” 

NOW doesn’t it stand to reason that if ourland is good 

enough for “‘experts’’ it is good enough for those 
just starting in—and is it not a wise move to be a near neigh- 
bor to those who know how ? 


YOU can make a success by going into the sugar beet 
raising industry, and you will make a success of it 
on our land. 


PRIC of our land is $100 per acre, on easy terms. This 

~ price includes the water dev eloped, the ditches 
made and the roads built, so that your tract fronts on a good 
road. Call or write for‘ ‘P rofitable Realty, ” our magazine which 
tells how to get an income for life in California, 


PECKHAM & COMPANY 





Best in the World—Awarded Prize Medals Everywhere 


Cawston 


Ostrich Feathers 


Direct from Our Farm in California 
Money returned if not satisfied. 
Cawston Ostrich Feather Tips, Plumes, Boas, Stoles, etc., are 
all made in our factory on the farm and have life, 
and beauty not found in other feather goods. 


We have no agents. 


the consumer only, at producer’s prices. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE 
trated, sent free 


AWS TON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 52, South Pasadena, Cal. 


r 


AND PRICE 
on request, 


WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


We sell direct to 


ofusely illus- 
Write rie. ‘eiaae Feather Value 


Los Angeles, California 

















Cawston 
Special 


$5 


lustre, strength 


The Best 
Ever Offered 


Beautiful plume 15 inches long, 
full and wide, black, white or any 
solid color, price $5.00. 
FREE DELIVERY EVERYWHERE 
We Do Repair Work 


Send us your old ostrich feathers to be cleaned, dyed, Member L. Ps 
repaired, made over and recurled, to look like new. Chamber of 


* Commerce 
a a oe 
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President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 
cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 
complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 
counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 
River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 


The land of immense 
production. Perpetual right toan 
abundance of water goes with every acre 
without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 
pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules attain high- 
est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboat and rail transporta- 
tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from $35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 


ever offered at any time any- 
where in Cali- 






















HART_BROS. 
THE NEW ROSSLYN ur BR THE NATICK HOUSE 
if \\ 
AV\\\ 


erly 


PROPRIETORS 


ents 4 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





MN pero 





& THE HEART OF 





Li: ae” S' 
lds: ii Qs Anceté 
443 S. Main St., Los ANGELES, CAL 1ST AND Main StTs., LoS ANGELES, CAL. 
European plan 75c. to $2, American plan $1.50 to $3 American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 
E. H. HESS, Manager Free Bus Meets all Trains WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 














...DOESN’T COST MUCH... 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate=policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 


Best Strong 
Policy Company 


Our new, modern Last year we wrote 
policy is in advance of twice as much insurance 
the times. No other in our home territory as 
company issues one as any other company. Our 
good er as broad in its new policy was one rea= 
benefits. We can afford son—there are others. 
to sell this policy cheaper Every man owes it to 
because it lessens our himself and his family to 
operating expenses with- take time to find out 
out increasing the risk. which policy is the 

It is THE policy for BEST. Drop a postal 
business men, salaried card to-day stating your 
men and capitalists. age, and we will quote 


the cost. 
INVESTIGATE 


WRITE US 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents Shreve Building, San Fr i 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 

































lag PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 
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is situated 


PER ACRE and UP 
INCLUDING WATER 


$35.00 


payments. Absolute title vested in purchasc 


once. Write for free literature. 








The opening and development of the famous Blythe 
Ranch has thrown on the market 40,000 acres of the 
most fertile land in the southwest. 


rado River, 265 feet above sea level. 
luvial deposit, equal to the best lands of the Imperial Valley. 
pure drinking water and is safe from any possible overflow. 


the high prices commanded by the early market. I 
or. The rapid settlement of this section will pos- 
itively assure a handsome increase in land v 


INTERSTATE LAND COMPAN 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 


OF COMMER uk 
DEPARTMENT 











The Blythe Ranch 
above Yuma on the west odanks of the Colo- 
The soil is a rich al- 
It has an abundance of 
Wheat, corn, barley, cotton, 
rice, sugar beets, alfalfa, beef and dairy prod- 
ucts are among the world’s necessities, and 
their early maturity in this section will secure 
Terms one-third cash, balance in easy 


alues to the homeseeker or settler who acts at 


622 SOUTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES - CALIF. 





HoTEL HAYWARD 


H. C. FRYMAN, Proprietor 
Los Angeles’ Newest 


and absolutely 
FIREPROOF HOTEL 






Large Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Men 


=e On direct car line to all depots 
Corner Spring and Sixth Streets 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Member L, A, Chamber of Commerce 





for Outing 
or General Wear 


Light, cool, made on foot-form lasts— 
Buckskins are comfortable and 
durable—ideal shoes for hard out-door 
service, Styles for 

MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Illustration shows MEN’S SHOE, in 
pearl or tan Buckskin, sizes 2 gage 
to 8, widths AAtoE. Price $4 . 

SEND FOR CATALOG 


ETHERBY-KAYSER SHOE CO, 


17 Broadway, Los Angeles. Cal. 
Member L. A. Chamber 
of Commerce 
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IMPERIAL | 
PUMPS | 


San 


OIL WELLSUPPLY CoO. 


King City, Maricopa, Orcutt and Los Angeles. 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Always carried in stock at our stores in 
Francisco, Coalinga, Bakersfield, McKittrick, 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 








LOS ANGELES CHA 


Issues handsome 


ANGELES 


illustrated booklet 


OF it by COUNTY.” It 


and 





MBER of COMMERCE 






entitled ‘ 
contains 
complete information of Southern California and is 

sent free on application to the 


‘LOS 
Seerctary, Chamber of Commerce 











Los Angeles California 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. depo Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero . McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. 


Engineers 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


West Street Building, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG 
425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 
529 Board of Trade Building, MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


Cement Testing and Inspection 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 








Cable Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 1014 Crocker Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 

















Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 





TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 


Moving to 
New Permanent Quarters 
Ist and Howard Sts. 


San Francisco, California 
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1. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 





Company 
WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
... CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 




















HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
-- «eA SPECIALTY.... 























For More than a Century 
various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 


Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 


tion and relieves constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly effica- 
cious without harshness. In use since 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘“‘Inland a an aes ae 
Sold in the United States 
THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co. on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 











Henry Lund & Company 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Building, corner Front and California Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











E. B. SALSIG, Secretary and Manager 


L.E. White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark 
Cut Tan Bark for Export 

Balboa Building San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone Kearny 2536 


F.C. DREW, President 








Tarpauuins, Wason Covers 


Made of 


WILFORD WATERPROOF CLOTH 











EDWARD A. BUNKER 
P O Box 1579 NEW YORK 









DEWEY.STRONG &CO 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 














Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, 


Flours and meals 


manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 


San 


Francisco, California 


we 
O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 

















1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


REMOVING WEST? 


Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacific 
Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House- 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors 
Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco 


d Seatth 
ee TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Chicago: 215 Dearborn St. San Francisco: 789 Market St. 
Los Angeles: 224 W. Fifth St. New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: 305 Main St. 








posted on current music. 


Chickering Piano Agency 





If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 


COUPON 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 


Address_. o 





IMR I Od 8 eg aes ee 
(State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 


1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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RN NEN Comme I KOS 


Furnishes accurate information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake 
West. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the important railway 
systems of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete data about the 
opportunities for home making and business building. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you what the 
resources are, where the opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufacturing busi- 
ness are; how to get there; what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive books, 
maps, folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 


determined. 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building Flood Building 600 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 





, SAN JOSE 


ee iN pea ous 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


’/ CALIFORNIA 


Pheornites sout San Ho-say; population, including suburbs, 57,820; 













50 miles south from San Francisco. A railway terminal—trains 
to all points in California and electric roads to all parts of the 
valley. Delightful all-year-round climate—semi-tropical. Noted for 
its sunshine, fruits, flowers and natural attractions. The leading edu- 
cational, horticultural and home center of California. A beautiful and 
prosperous home city, with seven banks and deposits of $50,000,000. 
Poultry thrives in this section and is bringing big returns on small in- 
vestments. For full information send two-cent stamp to 


J. T. BROOKS, Secretary 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce : SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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Would You Like to Have a FRUIT RANCH 


That Will Pay You From $200.00 to $500.00 per Acre Each Year in Sunny California ? 





INFORMATION 


OF 


THEN WRITE a We have 20,000 
US AND WE = mo er . ‘ . acres of the choic- 
WILL TELL =e ope r= eaten ae: SS = Ma) est fruit land in 
YOU HOW : = - banks of the beau- 
YOU CAN SE- ; sale ae ——— ‘ " oe tiful San Joaquin 
CURE IT AT {jg —z ipeliag ot cis es 2 = > — - River, which we 
A VERY rs eee oe - a are selling very 


P cheap and on 
SMALL COST 
’ Come EASY TERMS 


BUREAU 


HOMESEEKERS’ 
"IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


SUNSET 


Kings River which furnishes water for the Fresno Irrigated Farms Co.’s Lands. Dam is 300 feet wide and 4 feet high. 


Fresno Irrigated Farms Company 


| BARNES & SON General Sales Agents KERMAN, CALIFORNIA 








' IQ 








SUNSET HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 

















Siskiyou the Golden 


SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











nll 


Ideal Climate - Unrivaled Scenery 
Great Cattle and Farming Country 
Splendid Fruit - Immense Pine Forests 
Rich in Minerals- Five Rivers and One 
Hundred Creeks - Excellent Schools 
Healthiest Section of the State 




















LANDS LOW IN PRICE 














ADDRESS, SISKIYOU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


YREKA, CALIFORNIA 


T. J. NOLTON, Secretary 




















The United States Government is com- 
pleting and 


Settlers are 
wanted 


for four great irrigation projects—- 


Truckee-Carson, Nevada 
Klamath, Oregon 
Salt River Valley and 


Yuma, Arizona 






















KAS Y 
TO GET 
GOOD 
HOMES 











For information 
write 


LOUIS C. HILL, 






FRANCIS L. SELLEW, 
Engineer, Yuma Project, 
Yuma, Anzona. 


WM. H. HEILEMAN, 
Eng., Klamath Project, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
THOMAS H. MEANS, 
g., Truckee-Carson Project, 
Fallon, Neb. 
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Santa Barbara caated 
California | California 

Is the Most Charming Homeland r ac { S 

of the West | ame abide 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





In beauty of location and 


perfection of climate a | E have just issued a be autifully illus- 

° e trated, 80- page magd Zine descriptive 

it has no rival on if of farm life in Central California. Each 

article is written by a practical farmer, fruit 

“— shore grower, or dairyman who has told the truth 

about Central California in an_ interesting 

way. The illustrations are the best obtain- 

able. We want you to read this magazine 

, and will mail you a copy free upon receipt of 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO | four cents to cover the cost of postage. 

| 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


































STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA k 
























Openings Along a New Line 


Unequaled openings for farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing; 
for all lines of mercantile work and for all branches of trades 
and professions are now to be found in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, along the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Cuieago, Minwauxee & St. Paut Ru.way 


Winters there are mild; growing seasons are long; crops grow well; 
stock-raising and fruit-growing are highly profitable; convenient 
markets are assured. Many new towns have been established 

all are growing. Take advantage of these openings NOW. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent C. L. CANFIELD, 22 Powell Street 
Chicago San Francisco 

















IN WRITING TO ADVERTISEKS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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OWN A LOT IN CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine and Roses 


Now is your opportunity to acquire a lot in 


RUSSELL CITY 


The coming residential city of the San Francisco and Oakland 
business men 





One hour from 
San Francisco 


Lots 


$250 


Twenty-five 

minutes from 

$ 3 0 O Oakland 
With 

$ 4 O O Ps 


population it 
is possible 


Ten per cent for this time 


down and from Oakland 
$5.00 per to be reduced 
month. to half 








Southern Pacific R. R. passes through Russell City 
Beautiful and balmy climate 


CALIFORNI A is expanding rapidly. Suburban transportation in- 


creasing daily, therefore land values rising rapidly. 

Buy now while you have the opportunity to do so at a small price. 

The Company is planning extensive system of improvements such as macadam- 
ized boulevards, streets and cement sidewalks. 

2500 shade trees are being planted—walnut, elm and other varieties, making 
this a model and desirable residence center. 

Washington Avenue and Fourth Avenue, the main boulevards, are 120 feet 
wide and magnificent palms are to be planted in the center of each block, mak- 
ing this one of the most beautiful driveways in the State of California. 


Advantages 
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As many people of small means 


& 
Special to are desirous of acquiring a lot, yet 


find it difficult to pay the usual 
first installment of 10 per cent; 


Readers of therefore to encourage a proper 


beginning, we now make an un- 


paralleled offer to the readers of 
S U N S E ; SUNSET, for a period of SIXTY 
DAYS, ending AUGUST 31st, 1908 


Send us $5.00 and we will select a lot 
for you, forward your contract, and 
you then pay $5 per month thereafter 








If the lot is not satisfactory we will select any other lot desired or will refund 
your money within 30 days. Think this offer over carefully. 

Invest Five Dollars and acquire the first step to independence and own a home. 

You pay nointerest. You pay no taxes. You pay no assessments. 

SICKNESS. Extension granted on payments in case of sickness. 

INSURANCE. In case of death, if desired, money paid in is refunded to heirs 
with 6 per cent interest. 

Be your own banker. You can not lose on REAL ESTATE. This property 
should greatly enhance in value in a few years. 1400 lots sold to date! 

Act at once, and fill out the following coupon with five dollars. Mail it to-day. 

Any further information, maps, literature, etc., sent immediately on request. 


East Shore and Suburban Realty Co. 


United States National Bank Building, San Francisco, California 





FILL IN, CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY 


EAST SHORE & SUBURBAN REALTY COMPANY, 
2195 Bush St., San Francisco. 1015% Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Gentlemen : 
ee a ears ee GB UAE CMMI WB og oe 05s ee ee wars io sine lot in Russell City. 
I will pay the balance at the rate of $5.00 per month on each lot. : 
You are to select for me the best unsold lot or lots. If the lot or lots you select for me are not just as represented 
I am to have my money returned to me at any time within 30 days from date of this Order. _ 
If I am not suited with the lots you select for me | am to have the privilege of exchanging them at any time 
within thirty days for any other unsold lots of equal value. 
am to pay no interest on installments. 
am to pay no taxes. 
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WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the being constructed by the Federal Gov- 
Glenn County, choses place for both of these basic propesitions, Ofland Irrigation Project, (oy cr vin care for 50.000 of thes« 
She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap acres, and Centra. Canat supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres 


For full information address Tuos. Brown, dy D. Baxe, W 2 Moraissey or Boarp or Trape, Orland, California 
E:ee & Provix, H. J Bhacone ux & Co., B. B. Grasscock or Cuamper or Commerce, Willows, California 








SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
The Great Fruit County of California 


Big money made in Orchards and Vineyards 


Good land from $25.99 to $100.99 an acre 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


is located in the Indian Valley in Eastern Oregon. 
There are about 100,000 acres of fine arable soil 
adjacent to Elgin, and the price of land is very 
low. ‘The soil is a deep rich loam, unusually well 
adapted to fruits and vegetables. Elgin shipped 
last year 95,000 bushels of oats which brought 


from 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and 136,000 bushels 
of wheat at from 70 to 85 cents per bushel. 900 cars of livestock—horses, hogs and 
cattle—were shipped from Elgin in 1907, and 1,800,000 pounds of wool which brought our stock- 
men $333,000.00. Sixteen sawmills are now operating near Elgin. These facts will give the 
Homeseeker some idea of the diversity of our resources. This is truly’a land of opportunity. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet and don’t decide upon locating in the West without investi- 


gating first what we have to offer. For full information, address 
& 
Commercial 


ewe! OREG 


i rent re at rt 
TN WRI: NG 79 ~ ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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TA!”!”C~C~*” 
CALIFORNIA 


TULLY TRACT 


JUST PUT ON THE MARKET 


Over 1400 Acres Sold within the Last Ten Weeks 


a 





Between Santa Fe and Southern Pacific 
railroads. 

In tracts of FIVE ACRES and up 

The CHOICEST piece of property in the 
San Joaquin Valley 

Within THREE MILES of FOUR SHIP- 
PING points. 

The HOME of the peach, wine and_ table 
grape, cantaloupe, water melon, bean, 
sweet potato 

All under irrigation. 

Water rights FREE. 


The cost of Irrigation tax 
year. 

ONE season’s work will pay for the land. 

$100.00 per acre—one quarter cash—bal- 
ance in one, two and three years. 

$25.00 per acre will virtually buy the land, 
and the crops will take care of all deferred 
payments. 

BUY AT ONCE. 

Hither call and investigate for yourself, or 
instruct us to pick you out a piece of 
property. 





53c per acre per 














Land Agency, Inc. 


TURLOCK CALIFORNIA 


Central California 
HULTBERG & LANE BLOCK 
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An Empire under 
Irrigation is now being j* 

















opened in the 
northern and western side of the great 
Sacramento valley. The great Central 
Canal is now operating in Glenn and 
Colusa Counties and is prepared to irri- 
gate 25,000 acres of land at this time and 
will ultimately cover 200,000 acres of 
the most uniformly good land in the 
state of California. Land that will pro- 
duce “everything that grows in California 

to a very great profit.” 


Best roads inthe state. 








Cheapest transportation. 


Our best land sells for $100 per acre, terms one quarter cash and the 
balance in 2, 3 and 4 years. We are selling the Boggs tract out at 
$1.56 per acre per month including interest and taxes (no initial pay- 
ment). We are planting a large tract of the Packer ranch to alfalfa " 
to be sold on the basis of $1.50 per acre cash and $1.50 per month on AS ie 
the basis of $125 per acre, planted, we take care of it for the pur- we pon'T “HOLLER ON CORN,” 
chaser for four years during which. time the crops will pay more than 7 
one-half of the purchase price. Write for illustrated booklet to 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. 
702 Market Street 





BUT THIS WAS GROWN 
ON OUR BOGGS TRACT AND YIELDED SEVENTY- 
FIVE BUSHELS PER ACRE 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
216 Pacific Building Los Angeles 


or 
San Francisco 
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THE LAND OFF 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
BA GATEWAY TO THE GREAT JM 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY #8 
Beautiful, Healthful, Productive, Various and Abundant in its Products 
GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES ; 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 
The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 
Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
—" “onan 

















wain Carl GARDEN SPOT OF THE 


Supplying 


car SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TRACTS TO SUIT 
Fe 


EASY TERMS 
TO THOSE IMPROVING LANDS 


Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land 
ev soil deep, fertile--choicest fruit, vegetable and 
alfalfa land in California. Write for free printed 
matter 








IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY 
324-5 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 








Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 








TO ADVEKTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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View of Crocker Irrigation Ditch, Merced, Cal. 
When buying farming or orchard land it is important to locate in a district where crops never 
fail. We are offering for sale in this great district 10,000 acres under our EXTENSIVE IRRI- 
GATION SYSTEM. LAND IN TRACTS FROM TEN ACRES UP AT $65.00 to $125.00 


PER ACRE INCLUDING PERPETUAL WATER RIGHT. Land adjoins the city of Merced. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet to 


CROCKER-HUFFMAN LAND & WATER COMPANY 


Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. or Mr. Ward B. Minturn, Local Mgr., Merced Cal, 





























“Water is 


Wallin SUNNY Stanislaus 


The above shows the — ‘The Garden County of the Great San Joaquin Valley of California 


La Grange diverting 

dam on the Tuolumne River, 127 feet high, 320 feet wide. Supplies water to irrigate 280,000 acres of fertile 
land. The land owns the water which is as free as the district school. Big tracts are being divided and good 
land can be purchased at from $50 to $100 per acre. Stanislaus is the home of diversified farming. For 
further particulars about this favored section, write to 


WALTER H. KILLAM, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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Where 
Irrigation 
is 
Practi- 
cable 
Success 

and 


Wealth 











await the 
Settler 















has 108 miles of canals and ditches under the present sys- 

Madera County tem, carrying water to thousands of acres which yield 
record breaking crops of alfalfa, grapes, grains and fruits. 

The present irrigation system is capable of unlimited development, as many vast natural reservoirs 

are to be found in the hills, which can conserve water enough for an empire, and in many places where 


lands are not near enough to permit of water being taken from the canals, pumping stations have been 
installed, which have proven highly successful, vast deposits of subterranean water being easily tapped. 










For further information and literature, address 


Madera County Board of Supervisors or Madera Board of Trade, Madera, Cal. 


KERN COUNTY 


FOR HOMES 







































Irrigated 
Lands 


If Looking for a Home 
Come to KERN CO. 
Rich Soil 

Good Climate 
Good Market 



























For Information send 2c 
stamp to 


A. W. MacRae, Sect’y 
Board of Trade of Kern 


County 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA... 


IN WRITING TO ADVEKTISEKS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


fourteen miles from San Francisco, is one of the most productive sections of the State. It is famous for its 
productive dairy farms. Oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, olives, cherries, almonds, limes, etc., yield remunerative 
crops. Shipping facilities the best either by Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, or water route. Ideal climate. Small tracts of 
land from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. Send for illustrated booklet. Address, Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra 


Costa County, California. 





Sunnyvale 


HOLDS THE KEY TO THE GREAT 


Santa Clara Valley 


Here you will find the most bountiful land in all California. The great 
orchards of Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Apples, Pears and Prunes. 
Fields of Strawberries, Raspberries and all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
in the flowing artesian well belt. 

Here you will find the canneries to buy your products. 


Land in Five-Acre Tracts on Long Time and Easy Payments 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue—R. B. CHERRINGTON, Secretary 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 
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AND BUY A HOME in the Great Valley of 
California on our Irrigated Lands one hundred 
miles north of San Franciseco—where flowers 
bloom all the year round—where every known 
fruitand vegetable grow side by side—where 


midsummer and winter are as lovely as spring 

—where children bloom like the flowers and where physicians can not make aliving. 

COME TO THIS EARTHLY PARADISE. Do not remain where you are frozen 
half the year and roasted alive the other half. 


Where 10 acres of land will pay you $2,000.00 a year 
and 20 acres make you wealthy. Save your fuel bili and 
half cost of clothing. Eat home grown vegetables in Jan- 
uary and baskin sunshine. Make $100 every year for 


each $100 invested. Many good people and health, wealth 
and happiness are .here. 

The land is rich dark loam—deep and fertile, ready for planting, with abundant water 
at lowest cost. We will farm and return profits for absentees. Land costs from $100 
to $125 an acre, payable one-quarter cash—the balance, which your crops will pay 
for, in five yearly payments or a little cash down and balance small monthly 
payments, 

Write AT ONCE for 
forty _ photographic 
views and full informa- 
ation. 

We also have large 
Tracts for sale at small 
prices and values are 
rapidly advancing. 


Golden 
State Irrigated 


Cc. B. HUBBARD 


rors Lo. 
702 Market Street, San Francisco 



















WRITE 
TO- 
DAY 










Rejerences: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency 



















The County of Monterey Offers 
to Homeseekers and Developers 
the Greatest of Opportunities 





YOUR CHANCE FOR HEALTH AND WEALTH 
Three Great Fertile Valleys Awaiting You 





SALINAS VALLEY; 500,000 acres awaiting Homeseekers; no better, fertile, 
fruitful land to be found in the great state of California. 


THE PAJARO VALLEY; well cultivated, making its owners rich. 


THE CARMEL VALLEY; noted for its dairy products, cattle and grains. 
The chance of a life-time for the fruit-grower. The mineral deposits of the 
county are practically undeveloped: great bodies of gold, silver, quick-silver, coal 
and other minerals awaiting the prospector. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE 


County Clerk or Board of Supervisors, Salinas, Monterey County, Calif. 
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IF YOU 
WANT 
TO LIVE 
LIVE IN 


NAPA 
COUNTY 


Factory of 
amous 
NAP-A-TAN 


Shoes 


























Factory, the largest Health Food Factory, and the largest Tannery manufacturing Glove and 

oe Leather on the Pacific Coast, besides a number of other prosperous factories. Best of 

shipping facilities, two steam roads, one electric road and daily steamers. Free sites for new 
factories. Address 


NAPA CHAMBER Of COMMERCE meee ST. HELENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ———— CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


¢ Manufacturing in Napa County is of considerable importance. Here is located the largest Glove 
Sh 
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‘Lhe five Countie s north of San 

The Garden Spot of the World &:::sis produce exer 

thing " grown in California 

withoutirrigation. Close proximity to market. Rail and water transportation. Equable climate. Luther 

Burbank’s Experimental Gardens in the center vod this district. Half of the Dairy and Poultry Products of 

the State come from these Counties, Marin, Sonoma, Napa, Lake, Mendocino Counties. Address for literature 

of the entire district NORTH OF BAY “COUNTIES AS! OCIATION, James T. Yarrington, Representative, 
State Board of Trade, Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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A PRIZE DAIRY HERD OWNED IN COLUMBIA COUNTY, OREGON 


COLUMBIA ‘COU NTY 


IS THE COMING DAIRY SECTION OF THE WEST 


IT TOOK FIRST PREMIUMS AT THE ST. LOUIS AND PORTLAND EXPOSITIONS ON JERSEYS, HOLSTEINS AND AYRSHIRE HERDS. 


It offers better openings for dairymen than any county in this State 


months of the year. 


Lewis & Clarke Exposition 


1. 
2 
8. The Northern Spy apple grows to perfection here, as well as other fruits of all kinds. 
a 
5 


Rich grasses grow luxuriantly and furnish abundant feed eight 


Columbia County took several first premiums at 


Logged off lands, making the finest dairy and fruit farms, can yet = bought for $5.00 an acre and up. 


Columbia County has 60 miles of Columbia River water front 


affording cheap transportation to maior by boat and rail. 


6. THE MAN OF MODERATE MEANS CAN START HERE AND BE SURE TO WIN. 


For free booklets write to Secretary Columbia 
County Development League, Clatskanie, Ore- 
gon, or to Secretaries of Commercial Clubs, 
Rainier or Clatskanie 


OREGON 





VROOMAN STRAIN, TREE” 
HARDY, BLIGHT RESISTING: 
BEARS YOUNG, HEAVY ANNUAL 











FREE BOOKLET 


Walnut 
Culture 


If you intend planting any 
Walnut trees or are inter- 
ested in this subject, don’t 
fail to get this book. 

Agents wanted on Pacific 
Coast. Write for particu- 
lars. Address 





PURE BREp 
€ RANQUET 7. 


WALNUTS 


CROPPER. LARGEST AND 


e < 
NEST ‘FL syoRcd.™ ‘ ng 
ursery . 
GROWN 
Salem, Ore. 








Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 


land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 








ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND ACRES 


FOR SALE 


In Southern Oregon—Including The Famous 
Rogue River Valley and the recently opened 
section of Northern California. 

Prices still reasonable—Buy areas will double in vee the 


next two years. See Ashland Write to-day for free 
booklet and price list. 


EDWIN P. HUGHES & CO., Ashland, Oregon. 
References: First National Bank, and Bank of Ashland. 























Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 
Or For Your Own Use. 
Ten years’experience enables meto 
give practical instructions that will 
add $5. to $60. per week to yourincome 
without interfering w‘ = oder} occupation, no 
matter where located. Book and partic e free. 
KSON MUSHROOM FAR 
Dept. B 323, 3243 N. Western Ave., antes, pty 






















OREGON LANDS 


Fruit, Farm and Ranch Lands 


in every section of the State. Address us 
for literature and list of property for sale in 
any part of the State. “No trouble to 
answer questions.” 


Gillette-Riggs Land Co. 


326'2 Washington St. Portland, Ore. 











IN WRITING 


TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


MENTION SUNSET 
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hard near Ashland, Oregon 


ASHLAND 


THE CLIMATIC CAPITAL OF THE PACIFIC WEST—THE 
LARGEST TOWN IN THE FAMOUS ROGUE RIVER VALLEY, 
MIDWAY BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND 


o 2 By 


Orc 





Ashland Is a City of Homes and 
Schools in a Valley of Opportunity 


Surrounding country prized as best horticultural region in the West. The country where Spitzen- 
berg and Newtown Pippin apples reach the highest degree of perfection and where the choicest pears 
and cherries are grown. Ashland’s peaches take the first rank in the world’s markets and have won 
three World’s Fair medals. All small fruits, berries and produce are big money makers. 

Ashland has beauty, health, culture and opportunity. Ashland has 5,500 population; last school 
census, 1265; $30,000 High School Building; $25,000 Grade School Building; Eleven Churches; NO 
SALOONS; Home of the Southern Oregon Chautauqua; Southern Oregon Normal School; Ashland 
Commercial College, and Ashland has the Purest Mountain Water and the finest water system in the 
West, with 28 miles of water mains. 

Ashland wants: Capital to take up fruit and vineyard land; capital to develop irrigation and pow- 
er projects, and capital to develop mines and mineral springs. 


— 






For full information about 
this splendid section, address 


SECRETARY 
COMMERCIAL 
Cc kL FY s&s 


“J. ASHLAND 49 








loa 
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is located in one of the 
most beautiful and fertile 
valleys of the West where 
sunshine, flowers, health 
and hospitality abound. 
This land is so rich in 
natural resources of such 


a diversified character 
that a large and exceed- 


ingly prosperous city is already assured in the steady and substantial growth of Boise. 
Development not only in Boise, but equally in the country around is taking place rapidly 
and soundly, and unusual opportunities are thus offered along many lines. 


Fruit Growing, Stock Raising, Wool, Lumber, Gold, Lead 
and other Mining, General Farming, Poultry Raising 


—these and other industries are pouring a stream of wealth into beautiful Boise, and 
building up an uusurpassed country adjacent to Boise. Land can be secured in the vicinity 
of the city at reasonable figures—and crops are certain. Find out about Boise and 


vicinity before you 


make a move west- 
ward. This is to your 
interest. Write us 
for facts about any- 
thing you wish to 
know about this 
section. All letters 
cheerfully answered. 


Address 


SECRETARY, BOISE COMMERCIAL CLUB, BOISE, IDAHO 





























MAYLAND 
ORANGE TRACT 


In San Joaquin Valley 
15 Miles North of Fresno 


Three miles from station on Southern Pacific railroad. 
Surrounded on three sides by foothills, in Therma! (frostless) belt. 
Unsurpassed orange and vineyard land. 

Soil is rich loam, both dark and red. 

Plenty of water to ybtained from six to thirty feet. 
Seventy-five feet above the level of San Joaquin River. 
Electric power for pumping and lighting. 

Will be sold in acre plats or larger. 

Prices ranging fron 5.00 to $40.00 per acre. 

Eucalyptus trees planted and cared fortwo years at less than £100.00 
per acre, including land. 







b 








Write Go-day for Descriptive ACap of 


Mayland Orange Tract 


OWNERS : 


Madera Land Company, Inc. 
601 Fay Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANK J, RYAN, Selling Agent for Los Angeles, 60% Fay Bldg. 


M. W. MULLER pe ED. HUGHES, Se ing Aaeem. 
1033 J Street, Room 3 Fresno, Cal 



















IN WHITING TO 


ADVEKTISELS 


Ix u know that ALBANY, LINN 
cor NTY OREGON, is in the very 
eart of the LARGEST AND MOsT 
PERTILE VALLEY WEST of the MISS 
ISSIPPI A city of 6,000 people, elec 
t lights, splendid wate 10 churches 
three large public Sagi Is, a oy col 
lege. and ectric line wh 1 “il 
connect ALBANY WITH PORTLAND 
is well under way 
ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT 
ON REAL ESTATE ? SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


LINN AND BENTON REAL 
ESTATE COMPANY 


(Agents for Farm and City Property) ALBANY, OREGON 


& Listen to 


we Me 


Read the opposite page and 
then write us what you want 
and we will tell you just what 
you want to know about. this 
great valley. If you are coming 
come before prices go highér, 




















COLLINS & DEVINE 


ALBANY OREGON 
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Strawberry Field near Albany. The Linn County 
Strawberries are the Finest in the World 


Fortunes in Fruit Culture in Linn County 


ORTICULTURE has been largely developed in Linn County during the last few years, but the great re- 
sources of this productive territory, in this direction, have been barely touched. Apple culture is 
rapidly becoming a highly prosperous pursuit in the territory surrounding Albany. Apples, the equal 

of which in quality, color, size and flavor no other part of the United States, outside of the Pacific Coast, can 
approach, are now grown throughout Linn County, All fruits grown to perfection here with a minimum of 
care. Potatoes, hops, grains and grasses all do well, and land is reasonable in price. No other section of the 
famous Willamette Valley offers such opportunities to the intelligent and progressive farmer. 


ALBANY 


is located in the heart of the famous Willamette Valley of Oregon, and is the leading railroad center of the 
State, excepting Portland. Albany is 80 miles south of Portland, and is the county seat of Linn County, which 
has an area of 2400 square miles, ‘The supply of titaber in the Eastern part of the County is sufficient to keep 
10 mills, each cutting 100,000 feet per day, in operation for thirty years. This timber is of highest quality 
and would alone make Linn County prosperous for years to come, 


COME TO ALBANY THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE HERE 


A united citizenship is behind the efforts of a corps of earnest workers determined upon the civic and in- 
dustrial progress of Albany. The waveof prosperity which is spreading throughout Oregon is already en- 
circling Albany. Opportunities are here found in abundance for every worker, for every investor, for every 
enterprise, Go withthe tide! Write for literature and information, Address , 


BURY I. DASENT, Manager, Albany Commercial Club, Albany, Oregon 
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COUNTY, OREGON 


is a county of great resources and great possibilities. It contains 
4,500,000,000 feet of the finest fir, spruce and hemlock obtain- 
able anywhere. There are also 100,000,000 feet of cedar, 
200,000 acres of grazing lands, and 30,000 acres of the very 
best valley agricultural lands. Lincoln county is an unsurpassed 
section for fruit raising, dairying and stockraising. Lincoln County 
has increased its population 25 per cent during the past year, and 
is only just beginning to be known. It is a virgin field of oppor- 
tunity for men of energy and industry. No section of the West 
offers better inducements. Land can be purchased at a very low 
figure, and farmers are wanted. For full particulars, address: 


Secretary Commercial Club, Newport, Oregon 
—OR 
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Secretary Commercial Club, Toledo, Oregon 












ei ae READ THE | 
s SALEM “ad” | 


and write us for full informa- 
tion and prices on our farms, 
orchards, hop land and city 
property. If you get busy 
now you can buy before prices 
jump. 


OLMSTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Salem Oregon 















Homeseekers ®:24, This: Anu: 
paralleled opportu- 
nity is now offered you to secure an income from 
the start and a beautiful homesite if you act quickly. 
| @ The well-known JOHNSTON RANCH near Concord, 
Contra Costa Co.,only two hours by 8. P, Ry. from San 
Francisco is now for sale in 10-acre tracts, Eleven only of 
| there tracts have from 2 to 7!) acres each in full bear- 
ing Bartlett Pears, Apricots, Walnuts, Almonds and Grapes 

with a present income of from $400 to $1700 per an- 
num according to improvements. These tracts for sale on 
installment plan. Small cash payment, balance spread 
over seven years in monthly or three monthly payments. 

Unimproved 10-acre tracts adjoining above also for sale 
on installment plan. Fruit crop failures unknown in this 
locality You can drive to Concord from Oakland in two 


C © ’ 
RAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION test tracts in state'or California, Secure one at once If you 
SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA want an income for life. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL INNES, McWILLIAMS & C0, 535 Pee 
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Title bestowed by the Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s 
Association at their 1908 session, upon 


Salem, Oregon 


The Capital City of the State 


q A city of 16,000 people with but one policeman. 

@ This is indeed the “city of peace”, contentment and prosperity, 
and its people are welcoming thousands more to their ranks every 
year. 

@ This is the natural home of the Royal Anne cherry. Cherry 
lands can be bought at $40 to $100 per acre and will produce a 
crop with the least expense and waiting. The surest crops and 
the best markets are guaranteed growers in this wonderful cherry 
region. ‘This is the natural home of the famous Royal Anne, 
Bing, Lambert and other standard varieties. ‘The greatest perfec- 
tion in size and quality is attained here, and owing to the pecul- 
iarly favorable climatic conditions cherry growing nets from 


$200 to $500 per acre. 




















@ The land of big, red apples. 

a @ The richest agricultural section of the West. 

we @ The home of the choicest prunes grown. 

rhe q The walnut growing quarter of the Northwest. 

ml @ The hop center of the world. 

a @ Choice peaches four months in the year. 

@ Important Bartlett Pear growing region. 

YY @ A charming home place in a most delightful climate. Salem has 
superb public schools, high school, private schools, business col- 
leges, Willamette University, the oldest and best institution of its 

e I kind in the West. Large woolen mills, flouring mills, saw mills and 

-_ - other manufacturing plants. Railroad and river transportation. 

- Also the most modern electric line on the Coast, besides an ex- 

rd, ° ; ligne 

san cellent electric street car system. @ Prices of fruit lands lower 

‘ur than at any other point on the Coast. 

pes 

a ————e For illustrated booklets and full information, address 

ad 

ts, Secretary of Salem Board of Teele 

a Salem Oregon 

on 

let. 

St. 
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$1000 Keward W. M. COLVIG, Presipent A. H. MILLER, Secretary 
eee || Medford Commercial Club 


America has tributary to 
it within a fifty mile radi- 
us as many diversified in- 
dustries as Medford,Or. 








HMedford, Oregon 


Rogue River Orchards Pay $1000 an Acre per Bear 








$2250 an Acte 


was the yield of » pear 
orchard near Medford in 
1907. A carload of pears 
brought $4622.00 in New 
York. The product of 
an apple orchard netted 


$2000.00 an acre. :: :: :: 

















MEDFORD, THE 
METROPOLIS OF 
THE ROGUE 
RIVER VALLEY 














Situated midway between 
Sacramento and Portland. 


Center of the world’s 
richest region, “Cream of 
Creation.” 

“The Italy of America,” 
states Joaquin Miller. 


The gateway to Crater 
Lake, the world’s greatest 
natural wonder. 


A sportsman’s paradise— 
best hunting and fishing on 
earth. 

Premier pear and apple 
section of America. Fruit 
i and stands 





22,000,000,000 feet 


rchantable timber is 





to Medford. 





Rare metals and minerals 





a j hills. 
L *S of the 
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it sight 
of the city. 


Over $20,000,000 gold 





ween taker 











average < temperature 
55 to 6f No snow ice 
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22,000,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber tributary to 
Medford—one of the resources of the 


Rogue River Valley. 














Write for Booklet 


Medford Commercial Club 


Medford, Oregon 
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COACHELLA 


CALIFORNIA 
The Valley of Great Opportunities 


As rich as Imperial and about half the distance to 
market. Coachella Valley is located about 100 miles 
from Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific; is 15 miles in width by 30 miles in length; 
contains two government experimental stations, as well 
as the propagating nursery of the famous Burbank 
Spineless Cactus. 400 crates of cantaloupes have been 
produced from a single acre; $1200 worth of tomatoes, 
$200 to $600 worth of onions, $500 worth of grapes; 
$5 worth of figs average on three-year-old trees. 

The soil and climate is especially adapted for the 
raising of oranges and other citrus fruits, the first ship- 
ment being made this year. 


PURE ARTESIAN WATER IN ABUNDANCE 
Deeded land can be purchased from $50 to $300 
per acre on easy terms. 


Address 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Coachella, California 


Send for free literature. 


Or inquire at 


Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles 











Irrigated Lands 


FROM $60 TO $100 PER ACRE 
IN FERTILE 


Stanislaus County 


The Richest Fruit and Grape 
Section of California 


Send for illustrated 
Booklet 


MAZE & WREN, Modesto, Cal. 

















Rogue River Valley Lands 





I have resided in Rogue River 
Valley for 24 years. I can and 
will give you correct informa- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 
See Medford ad. 

ALFRED SMITH 


Medford, Ore. 


P. O. Box 778 
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ADVERTISEKS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 







INFORMATION 





OPULENT 
OREGON 


All Oregon is rich. One par- 
ticular section is more fertile 
than the Nile valley. It con- 
tains the largest apple orchard 
in Oregon, the greatest prune 
orchard in the world and grows 
the finest walnuts onearth. A 
10-acre tract will net the 
owner a greater income than a 
quarter-section in the East. He 
will wax fat and wealthy in 
this sunny clime where the 
rigid winds of winter never 
come. Prices of farm land in 
Oregon are ridiculously low. 
In this Garden of Eden, the 
the choicest land may be had 
fora song. This district will 
soon have trolley connection 
with Portland. Write at once 
for particulars and booklets. 


THE JACOBS- 
STINE CO. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARM LANDS 
DEPARTMENT 


148 FIFTH STREET 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Yes, OAKLAND 


In Southern OREGON 





is located in the most favored section of 
the Pacific Slope. Climatic and soil con- 
ditions are ideal for the general farmer, 
fruit grower, stockman and_ poultry 





raiser. We have no severe cold or hot 
weather, no thunder-storms br high 
winds. Plenty of rain to insure full 
crops. If you are going to the Great 
Pacific Northwest, DO IT NOW and 
take advantage of prevailing low land 
values. BE SURE and have your ticket 
read good to stop off at OAKLAND, 
OREGON. 


For illustrated booklet, address 


LYNN CATON, SECRETARY 
Oakland Development League 
Oakland, Oregon 


_ B® See that “ad”! 
& GRANTS P ASS es ema te kevey ant 


= thank us for it. 
MONEY IN GRAPES! ee eta 


Grants Pass Oregon 








Orchard near Oakland, Oregon 


























I can sell you the choicest Tokay Grape 


Lands in this whole valley from $15.00 to 
$50.00 per acre now. Write me—I can be TIMBER RANCHES MINES 


of servic , ill double insid 
she, hain!  YOCKCY & BSLAVCR 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


E. TT. McKINSTRY Orchard Lands a Specialty 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


For further particulars see Oregon classified ‘‘ads’’ 











Grants Pass, Oregon 





















Bargains in COACHELLA or NORTH IMPERIAL VALLEY, RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Six weeks ahead of the market. 




















COA Land produces from $300 to $1500 per acre in 

HE Onions, Cucumbers, Sweet Potatoes, 
Figs, Dates, Etc., Etc. 

cheap at $500 per acre, 

but if you hurry, you can LEy 

on EASY TERMS. LA 

Write for free booklet and map THERMAL REALTY Co., Thermal, 


| Tomatoes, Cantaloupes, Grapes, 
Such soil is V : 
get it from $50 to $100 per acre 
Riverside County, Cal.; Los Angeles Office, 200-201 Fay Building. 
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The Famous Rogue River Valley 
of SOUTHERN OREGON 


APPLE, PEAR and PEACH ORCHARDS in 
this valley pay for themselves in one year’s 


crop—$300.00 to $1000.00 per acre per ANNUM 
are the returns which growers are netting from 
ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS and BERRY patches. 

CLIMATE:—" The ITALY of AMERICA.” 

Mild winters free from snow and ice. Pleasant 
summers. Foliage is green summer and winter; 
flowers bloom out of doors all winter. Rainfall 


just right, pleasant showers during summer. 


Suitable for Orchards, Grape Vine- 

€ap an S yards, Clover, Alfalfa, Poultry Rais- 

: ing, Dairying and Stock farms, can 
still be had at from $10.00 to $100.00 per acre. 

The builders of a twenty mile Electric Railroad from Grants 

Pass to the lumber mills and farming districts can be assured 

of $3000.00 per mile freight returns per annum. Power is already 

established. 
Population approaching 6000. Excellent schools and public buildings. 























For FREE Mlustrated 64 page book- 
let and all information address 


Secretary, Commercial Club, Grants Pass, Ore. 
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YAMHILL 


COUNTY 














A vista of YAMHILL COUNTY—one of the most beautiful and productive parts of the West 


THE PLACE OF BIG 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Oregon has received the highest price ever paid for a carload of fruit. Yamhill County contains the 
largest apple orchard in Oregon, and its pack and the quality of its output are not excelled anywhere. 

Yamhill County also produces cherries, prunes, hops, walnuts, butter-fat and clover seed of the very 
highest quality. The largest prune orchard in the world is in this county, as is also the largest walnut 
grove. For dairying no section anywhere can surpass this county. The country is naturally fitted 
for fine stock, Yamhill County having taken one-fourth of the prizes for fat stock offered at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 

Land is reasonable in price, the average being about $75.00 per acre. The proximity to Portland, 
Oregon’s chief city, assures a good market for Yamhill County products. Homeseekers will do well 
to investigate this beautiful and fertile county before settling elsewhere. For full information ad- 
dress Manager, Yamhill County Development League, McMinnville, Oregon. 


OREGON 
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Where 
the fruit at- 
tains perfection 
and roses bloom the 
year round 


is the metropolis of Southern Oregon 

ROSEBURG ane the county seat of DOUGLAS 
UNTY which is without ques- 

tion one of the best counties of By — Douc tas Country possesses 
as fine fruit lands as any section of the West, and wonderful oppor- 
tunities are presented along these lines. Apples, Pears, Peaches, etc. 
are produced with a degree of perfection which no other section, ex- 
clusive of the West, can attain. Well kept and fully matured orchards 
will ner the owners from $200.00 to $1000.00 per acre each year, and 
these lands can now be bought at from 14 to 1% of what similar lands 
in more widely advertised sections throughout the West are selling for. 





@ The fertile soil, splendid climate, immense timber resources and 
diversihed industries of Douglas County, make it one of the most 
favored sections of the entire Northwest. ROSEBURG has a pop- 
ulation of more than 5,000 and is growing rapidly. It has fine 
schools, pure water and the best climate in the world. 1!4 miles of 
Bitulithic Pavep streets are now in course of construction and more 
to follow. 


Fruit Lands An Apple and Prune Orchard brought the owner 

last year $350.00 per acre NET above all expenses. 
@ You can buy similar land at $60.00 to $100.00 per acre at the present time 
and it is sure to double in value in a very short time. 


No irrigation—no cyclones or blizzards. Better investigate before it is too late. 





For further information and handsome 64-page booklet, which will soon be 


ready for distribution, address 


THE ROSEBURG COMMERCIAL CLUB 
ROSEBURG OREGON 
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THE EXACT CENTER 


OF THE GREATEST FRUIT COUNTRY IN THE WORLD IS 


THE WONDERFUL TOUCHET VALLEY 











DAY TON» WAITSBURG 


are located in this prosperous valley in southeastern Washington. Here are seventeen reasons why you should investigate 
these thriving cities and this beautiful valley: 


Ist—Touchet valley produces the farm products, without irrigation, more abundantly than the much 
xploited irrigated sections. 

2nd—Touchet valley has recently become celebrated for the production of apples, quoted in the European 
markets as the Best in the World 

3rd—It produces without irrigation, pears, prunes, cherries, strawberries, and all berries to the same 
degree of perfection that it does apples It produces all kinds of vegetables of the very best 
quality the soil is especially adapted to potatoes. 

4th—Peculiar are found in the foothills surrounding the Touchet valley. The remarkable 
“keeping” qualities of fruit and vegetables due to the favorable altitude. 

5th—GRAINS. Greatest barley section in the United States. Brewing barley from this section often 














sells at a pr ium above zular market quotations Jarley yields from 40 to 100 bushels to the acre. 

6th v he at yields from 25 to 70 bushels to the acre. First-class milling grain. 

7th section is noted for sure grain crops. A failure of crop has never been known. 

&th Territo ry tributary to on and Waitsburg produces annually three million bushels of wheat and barley. 

9th la this section produces, with or without irrigation, a very heavy crop of timothy or 
lfalfa ‘, which commands fancy prices in the coast markets. 

10th To vall offers great opportunities for “diversified farming,” on account of the varied 
nature the y and surrounding country, extending into the foothills of the Blue mountains, 
combined with the ‘exception ally rich soil and. abundance of water furnished by mountain streams 
and natural springs 

1lth—The climate is very mild, severe colds very rare, and cyclones and blizzards unknown 

12th—The scenic beauty of the Touchet valle y is exceptional The cities of Dayton and Waitsburg are 





noted for their natural beauty and attractions 
13th—Touchet valley territory includes several thousand acres of timber lands, available for logging and fuel. 
14th—The cities of this valley are located on the O. R. & N. and N. P. railroads, placing them in touch 
with the markets of the world 
15th—Electric lines are projected and their actual existence in this section is only a matter of a few 





16th—A color iza ition scheme affecting several thousand acres of land in Columbia county, known as “Lubla 
Farm,” is being promoted by Dr. M. Pietrzycki, affording a great opportunity for parties with limited 
capital to acquire a home under extraordinarily favorable circumstances. 

17th—Apply for detailed information to 


The Secretary of the ‘‘Booster Club’’ or The Secretary of the ‘‘Improvement Club’’ 
Dayton, Columbia Co., Wash. Waitsburg, Washington 


Watch This Page Each Month 
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UMATILLA COUNTY, OREGON 


Home of the four great staples --- WHEAT, CATTLE, SHEEP AND _ FRUIT 
IN 1907 
UMATILLA COUNTY produced over 1% of the wheat raised in the United States, or 6,000,000 bushels. 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 6,000,000 pounds of wool and marketed 185,000 sheep. 

UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 125,000 head of beef cattle fattened upon the alfalfa ranches. 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 512 refrigerator cars of apples, peaches, pears and prunes. 











DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY FOUNDATION OF ALL PROSPERITY 


Irrigated lands at The greatest irrigation project of the Producing orchards at 
$60.00 to $125.00 per acre U. S. Government is in Umatilla Co. $200.00 to $800.00 per acre 














Wheat ranches sell at $12.00 to $75.00 per acre. Mild winter climate. No heat prostration in summer. 


For full information about resources and opportunities in Umatilla County, address 


SEC’Y UMATILLA CO. PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, PENDLETON, ORE. 











A 30-horse power machine which cuts, threshes and sacks wheat. 
WATCH THIS AD EACH MONTH 
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WE'’LLTELL YOU WHY 


YAKIMA FRUIT LAND 


will earn more money for you, per the amount put 
in, than any other kind of investment under the sun 
—that a man of limited means may make. Don’t 
hesitate—ask us to-day. Get our beautiful booklet. 
ESTABLISHED 1881—OLDEST HERE 


CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


P. Alaska Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Inland Realty and Investment Co., North Yakima 














vAkiMa Ellensburg 


s ELLENSBURG ison the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Location and the new Milwaukee railways. Our lands are close to 
State Normal and city schools—the best in the State. Churches, lodges 
and social advantages Al 
Soil AS GOOD as the best. Spraying trees unnecessary— wormy fruit 
= unknown. Our soil and altitude yield fruit that can't be beat at 
Yakima, Wenatchee or Hood River. No killing frosts, no sunstrokes, 
blizzards, or cyclones 
Crops BEST selling winter apples and pears —richly colored and the 

~ best keepers known. Ten acres in Fut Bearixe will net from 

$5000 to $10,000a year. Farmers become independent growing timothy hay 

LAND ready for crops from $100 to $150. Orchards set 

Our Offer t choicest fruits four years old $400 per acre. Office 

and professional men are among most successful growers No pioneer- 
ing, no experiment. Years of experience back up our claims. 

No matter what advantages other places offer, Ellens- 

burg, Wash., will stand the test of the closest in- 
vestigation. Write me at once for free booklet, 


W. W. ROBINSON, 394 Arcade Annex, Seattle, Wash. 





























OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF HOMES, SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 


Come and see, face to face, the wonderful natural opportunities this 
city and Thurston County offers to manufacturing plants, lumber industries, 


coal mining, brick making, farming, dairying, stock and fruit raising. 
Homeseekers are watching the West, where living is a blessing rather than 
a burden. Now it is up to you! Learn the truth, investigate for yourself, 
and strike while the opportunity is offered. Address 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
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VANCOUVER 


WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. Itis the richest city of its size on the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the 
past three years. There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only in its 
infancy. All thoughtful men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be 
the result of the present causes of Vancouver’s growth. 


VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. 
It has magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors 
has already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River. 


VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary railroad develop- 
ment along the north bank of the Columbia River makes Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat 
fields of the great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and 
flouring mills. Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county which has the richest and best developed farm lands 
in Western Washington. 

Every city needs a good “back country,” for it is the farms which build the municipalities. Clarke County is called 
the garden spot of the Northwest, and is certainly one of the richly favored regions which a good farmer recognizes at 


sight. Here are fertile bottom lands; beaver dam lands, and rich uplands, and beyond a vast wealth of forests. Every 








kindof farm product can be grown, and itis at once an ideal fruit Country and a land for mixed farming. Va yuve 
shipped last season for canning purposes: Pears, 350 tons; Cherries, 130 tons; Apples, 150 tons; Plums, 30 tor LW 
berries, 25 tons. ‘This does not include what was distributed locally, nor does it include the prune crop, which ts cured 
The Ttalian prune here is as near perfect as it ever grows, and from one hundred and tifty to three hundr I is 
product are cured each year, There is money in cherries in all this region; on well selected soil the apple ely 








while the pear is very profitable. Small fruits of every variety grow remarkably well. Apricots, peaches, quinces— all 
the berries and the currant —they are all here in perfection, and the man who cares only for general farm products can 


surround his home with a great variety of splendid fruits, 
Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert and enthusiastic community, 


write to-day for full particulars about Vancouver. Investigate, for opportunity is now knocking at your door. Full 
information cheerfully furnished and beautifully illustrated booklet free. Address 


SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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JEFF JAMES’ 
FRESNO RANCH TRACT 


FOR SALE IN PARCELS TO SUIT 


$30.00 to $55.00 an Acre 


RICH, LEVEL LAND; CHECKED AND DITCHED 
CULTIVATED, IRRIGATED; SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 














i | 





Thompson’s Seedless Grapes—the Celebrated Raisin and Table Grape 








BERRIES AND ALFALFA 
ALFALFA GROWS WITHOUT IRRIGATION AFTER ROOTS ARE DOWN 
GOOD WELL WATER AT TWELVE FEET 
HEALTHY PLACE TO LIVE 


TERMS: One-fifth cash. Satisfactory arrangements can be made for payment of balance 


Call at Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for booklet, or write for full particulars to 
J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 2270A Market St., San Francisco 


For Descriptive Folder and Terms 





Irrigated Farms : \ 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gastine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book with Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA 
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The Rare Fertility of 
onderful Imperial 
alley, California 


Rivaling in production the most luxuriant growth of 
tropic climes.—T he garden of the great Southwest. 


Authoritative Information by the Chambers of Commerce, and 
Boards of Trade of Imperial, Brawley, El Centro, Holtville, 
Heber, Calexico, Etc., offering an unbiased, dependable 
source from which to learn the truth of this marvelous region. 


HE ‘Eden of America’? someone has termed the rancher. In quality the cantaloupe of 
this great region of Imperial Valley. The Imperial Valley is unequaled, and in quantity 
choice of name was a happy one, for here is production is unmatched by any section. W 
a place imperial in its wonderful capacity and in is true of cantaloupes is true of every product 
its fertility as an agricultural section, It 1s loc: ated raised in the Valley. 
in the extreme southeast corner of Cz lifornia, hav- The careful farmer is concerned about the soil 
ing the American line as its south boundary, when he considers a location, and in this Imperial 
Colorado river on the east, and the San Jacinto Valley rivals the most fertile garden section of 
or Coast range of mountains as its western boun- the earth. It is all an alluvial deposit and in many 
dary. In extent it is about forty miles wide by places and over wide areas is over five hundred 
sixty miles in length, with an irrigable area of fe et in depth. It is the deposit from the Colorado 
over four hundred thousand acres, and an abun- river, which for ages has been building this mar- 
dance of water to irrigate every foot of it. obi sus land for you to come and cultivate. 

The water problem has been solved in a large, In January, 1901, no white people lived in this 
liberal way. Nine water companies, with over desert region now embraced in Imperial county. 
eight hundred miles of open ditches, furnish this On January 6, 1902, a dozen surveyors were on 
liquid life for vegetation. Land is selling to-day the ground running iines for canals, and one year 
for $30 and upward per acre, according to location. later two thousand settlers had arrived. To-day 
Even at this early stage in the valley’s history, ther fe are more than fifteen thousand people in the 
many ranchers on the bas sis of actual production Valley, enterprising towns with modern conve- 
justify the famous estimate of value placed upon niences have sprung up, and the value of the 
Imperial land by President Roosevelt when he cantaloupe crop alone this year will exceed a 
prophesied $500 to $1,500 as an ordinary price million dollars. 
for acreage Bers tale of conquest in this great reclamation 

The Governme nt has shown great interest in this rprise is not half told. For the man of energy 
section, its problems and possibilities. In this con- wit ith some capital, for the man of moderate mean 
neciion we may refer to a report made by C, E. and for the man with only his hands plus reason- 
Tait, Irrigation Engineer, to the Senate of the able ability, Imperial Valley offers a garden spot 
United States, known as Document 246 of the first unequaled in all the world. Opportunity is large 
session of the Sixtieth Congress. In this very here and we bid you come to this great region. 
exhaustive report is to be found reliable data. We offer you the assistance of our various organ- 

The diversity of crops is limitless, at present izations in gleaning information. Write us and 
barley and other grain, cantaloupes, grapes, toma- we will take the greatest pleasure in giving you 
toes, asparagus and _ other’ vegetables, dairy information, liserature, ete., on this marvelous 
products, live stock, etc., embrace the output of agricultural and industrial region. 


Inquiries addressed to the following will receive prompt reply. 


JOHN G. GILES, Presipent ImpertAL County SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, Calexico, Cal. Heber, Cal. 

HERMAN | CHARLES, = SeEcReEtTARY IMPERIAL SECRETARY OF B ve peak OF TRADE, 
County CHAMBER oF CoMMERCE, Imperial, Cal. Imperial, 

SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SECRETARY ys: AMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Brawley, Cal. oltville, Cal. 


SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
E 


1 Centro, Cal. Calexico, Cal. 


Literature and information also at SuNseT Home-SEEKERS’ Bureau oF InFoRMATION, 600 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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